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JANUARY, 1898. 





Art. L—THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


By common consent the chief place among the great mis- 
sionary organizations of the world has long been assigned to 
the Church Missionary Society, the well-known body which 
represents the evangelical wing of the Church of England. 
Whether we consider the amount of its income, the elasticity 
of its finances, its thoroughness of organization, the extent of 
its operations in foreign lands, its solid success—especially in 
the dark places of the eartli—its methods of selecting and send- 
ing out workers, its extraordinary daring in attempting great 
advances, or the spirit which animates, not only its official lead- 
ers, but the whole body of its supporters, it must be conceded 
that this great Society has fairly won and strongly holds the 
leading position in the great missionary host of the Protestant 
world. With an annual revenue of one million seven hundred 
thousand dollars; with seven hundred and twenty missionaries 
in the foreign field, exclusive of the wives of missionaries; witha 
total staff of six thousand six hundred and ninety-three Christian 
workers, European and native; with two hundred and thirty- 
three thousand one hundred and ten converts, and thousands 
of inquirers in many lands; with five great fields marked out 
and occupied in western, equatorial, and eastern Africa, eight 
more in India, one in Ceylon, one in Palestine, one in Persia, 
four in China, one in Japan, one in Mauritius, one in New 
Zealand, and six in Northwest Canada; with reinforcements 
going to the front at the rate of over eighty a year; and with 
seventy approved candidates under training at home, this 
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Society certainly presents a spectacle worthy, not only of admi- 
ration, but of careful inquiry and study on the part of all who 
are interested in the great missionary enterprise. Work in 
the field has of late become a subject of serious study, and 
questions of policy and method are often discussed both at 
home and abroad with great earnestness ; but it is very seldom 
indeed that any special attention is given to the practical work- 
ing of missionary societies. These societies have much incom- 
mon, and yet many striking points of difference may be found 
among them. May it not be possible that a perfectly frank 
and free comparison of the ways and means adopted by these 
societies, and of the general lines of policy pursued by them, 
would prove profitable in various ways, to all concerned? It 
is well enough to study the missionary problem as it presents 
itself abroad, but the home connection of the enterprise is 
vital, and the whole subject should be studied in all its practi- 
eal bearings, beginning with God’s call to the Church and in- 
eluding the latest phases of the work in the foreign field. The 
following brief sketch of some of the more striking features in 
the organization and practical work of the Church Missionary 
Society is offered as a slight contribution to this broader line 
of missionary discussion. 

An impression prevails to some extent, among those inter- 
ested in missionary matters in the United States, that the 
Church Missionary Society is distinctively the recognized or 
official missionary society of the Church of England; but this 
is a great mistake. The Church of England as such maintains 
no benevolent societies, and assumes no direct control over such 
societies, although many such organizations are managed ex- 
clusively by members of her communion. The utmost latitude 
is granted to those who may be so inclined to take up any 
cause and sustain it by organized or other efforts, as may seem 
to them best. Accordingly, we find within the Anglican com- 
munion no less than twenty-five different foreign missionary 
societies; and, in addition to these, several of the best known 
religious societies of England are supported by the joint pat- 
ronage of members of the Established and Free Churches— 
such as the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Religious 
Tract Society, and others. This fact should be borne in mind 
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in all comparative statements of the income and expenditure 
of the leading missionary societies of the day. When mention 
is made in the United States of the large income and elastic 
resources of the Church Missionary Society it is usually re- 
plied, sometimes with a measure of impatience, that the large 
income is easily accounted for by the fact that the Anglican 
Church is supported by the State; but it should be remem- 
bered that the Free Churches of Great Britain in the aggre- 
gate give more missionary money than the two State Churches, 
and further that, even if the greater ability of the members of 
the Church of England were granted, this fact would not ac- 
count for the leading position which the Church Missionary 
Society maintains in the midst of the large number of kindred 
societies within the pale of that Church. 

Dr. Stevens in his //istory of Methovism maintains that both 
the Church and London missionary societies were to an im- 
portant degree the offspring of the great Methodist movement 
of the last century. It is not always understood in America 
that the Methodist movement of the last century was by no 
means confined to the body of Christians who were formally 
organized by Jolin Wesley, and who have since borne his name. 
While a large number of those who were associated in that 
movement were thus organized into a distinct religious body, a 
great many others remained in communion with the Church 
of England, so that in the early years of the present century 
the Methodists of England were found partly in a separate or- 
ganization and partly within the pale of the Anglican Church. 
The movement had also powerfully influenced the Noncon- 
formists of that day, and undoubtedly had an important bear- 
ing upon the missionary movement in its earliest stages. It 
was chiefly among good men in the Church of England who 
were more or less in direct sympathy with the Methodist move- 
ment that the Church Missionary Society was founded and as- 
sumed its distinctive character as the missionary representative 
of the evangelical element in the national Church. It need 
hardly be added that from the beginning the Society found its 
strongest supporters among the less worldly, as well as less 
wealthy, classes, and in a large measure this remark holds true 
to the present day. So far from having the whole power of a 
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richly endowed State Church behind it, the Church Missionary 
Society has in the first place to contend with the opposition of 
a large section of the more extreme ritualists, as well as the 
indifference, and sometimes hostility, of large numbers of the 
Broad Chureh clergy. The more wealthy and fashionable 
classes rally round the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, a society which is a hundred years older than the Church 
Missionary Society, and which has from the first possessed 
many advantages to which the younger body could not aspire. 
Taking a full and frank view of the whole situation, it will 
hardly be possible to maintain that the exceptional prominence 
attained by the Society under review is owing to the fact that 
its supporters have to meet no other call upon their liberality 
than the one which this Society presents. 

If we turn now to examine the organization and working 
plans of the Society we are somewhat surprised to find that, 
so far as these can be found in print, the outline is very brief 
indeed. The code of “ laws and regulations,” covering barely 
two pages of the annual report of the Society, gives us in brief 
about all the information that can be gathered upon this sub- 


ject. All subscribers who pay at least one guinea, all clergy- 


men who pay half a guinea, and all persons who collect at 
least fifty-two shillings a year are constituted members of the 
Society during such time as the subscription or collections con- 
tinue. The queen has consented to act as patron and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as vice patron, while a prominent layman 
is president of the Society, and all the archbishops and bishops 
of the English and Irish Churches are asked to act as vice 
presidents. These offices, however, are chiefly nominal. The 
actual governing body is “the committee,” composed of 
twenty-four laymen and a large contingent of clergy and 
others; but these latter seem to be for the most part silent 
partners in the administration, This committee corresponds 
in many respects to the “board” in one of the American so- 
cieties, but its authority is in some things greater than that 
of our own board. These twenty-four laymen, for instance, 
elect the secretaries, and the secretaries in turn do nearly all 
the practical work of administering the affairs of the Society. 
The secretaries are nineteen in number, of whom five rank as 
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assistant secretaries. Eight of the number are laymen, three 
are women, and eight clergymen. Two secretaries are hon- 
orary, a term which in America usually means nominal, while 
in England it means unsalaried. This large secretarial force is 
thoroughly organized. The work committed to them is divided 
into six departments, known, respectively, as clerical, lay, 
woman’s, foreign, home, and editorial. The last named is 
worthy of special notice. Mr. Eugene Stock, well known on 
both sides of the Atlantic, is at the head with two assistants, 
one of whom is a lady, and if anyone wishes to see the valne 
of such a staff all that is needed is to takea glance through the 
intensely interesting pages of the last annual report. If it 
should oceur to anyone that so large a staff of secretaries must 
prove expensive it is sufficient to remark that the entire cost 
of this department, including clerks, is only, in round num- 
bers, thirty-four thousand dollars a year, or an average of about 
two thousand dollars each for the seventeen paid secretaries. 
As clerks and other helpers must also be paid it is evident 
that some of the salaries must be very moderate indeed. 

In addition to the general secretaries the Society employs 
twenty-seven “association secretaries,’ nineteen of whom 
are salaried and eight honorary. Following these we find a 
great host of district secretaries, none of whom, however, are 
salaried. The organization of this Society is not only very 
extensive, but very complete, covering the whole realm and 
including associations, districts, counties, and parishes. As 
far as possible a society of “gleaners” is organized in every 


parish, while all manner of special aids, such as children’s 


societies and working bands, are not only freely tolerated but 
cordially welcomed, perhaps on the principle that irregular 
effort in any and every case is better than cold indifference. 
Turning now to the practical workings of the Society, one 
of the first things which favorably strikes a missionary ob- 
server is the fact that the whole organization is, in spirit and 
in all its operations, thoroughly missionary. Through all the 
ninety-eight years of its history the object for which the 
Society was organized has been kept steadily in view. The 
inspiration which had a few years before sent William Carey 
into the heathen world as the first herald of a great movement 
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which had as its object the duty of making Christ known to 
the nations sitting in darkness was common to all the great 
societies organized in that era. The words “ mission” and 
“missionary” had a definite meaning, and were never misun- 
derstood. God was manifestly calling his people to a specific 
and gigantic enterprise in the heathen world, and none of the 
pioneers of that early day could have anticipated that a time 
would come when these terms would be applied to home 
evangelization, much less to-revivalists and revival efforts, in 
Christian lands. In our day it has become quite common to 
apply these terms to visits made by evangelists in towns and 
villages for the purpose of holding revival meetings. This, 
together with the very general practice of applying the same 
terms to evangelizing efforts made in great cities and neglected 
frontiers, has done much to confuse the minds of many good 
people concerning the original call which God gave to his 
people, and which he has never yet taken back. Whatever 
other duties may or may not be incumbent upon the Chureh 
of Christ, and however supreme may be the obligations of 
Christians in England and America to the neglected classes 
around them, the great missionary call and the great mission- 
ary enterprise have remained, as they were at the opening of 
our century, distinct and apart as obligations laid upon the 
Chureh of Christ toward the nations which sit in darkness. 
It is probably owing to the fact that the Church Missionary 
Society has never for a day lost sight of this conviction, and 
never swerved from the task to which God ealled her, that no 
small measure of her success is to be attributed. 

We sce many evidences of this fidelity to principle in the 
work of the Society both in the home land and abroad. We 
search in vain, for instance, for a single name occupying a 
position of responsibility which does not belong to a person of 
pronounced convictions on the missionary question. Glancing 
over the names of the twenty-four members of the committee, 
the writer recognized four as belonging to gentlemen well 
known in India and personally familiar with missionary work. 
The lieutenant general whose name heads the list was for several 
years a valued lay preacher who worshiped in our chureh in 


Calentta. Another was also associated with us in Christian 
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work in the same city, while a third at one time kindly 
acted as superintendent in one of our native Sunday schools. 
Turning next to the list of secretaries, we notice the name of 
one of the ablest Indian missionaries, who was called from 
the field a few years ago to take a position as secretary in the 
home office. It is said that every one of the nineteen secre- 
taries was known before appointment to cherish clear and 
intense convictions upon the great missionary question. We 
were recently assured by one thoroughly acquainted with the 
personnel of the office that never in a single instance has any 
other consideration affected the choice of a secretary than the 
known convictions of the candidate on the missionary ques- 
tion and his fitness for the work. Never in a single instance 
has a candidate been put forward, either by himself or friends, 
for the extraordinary reason that he had failed of an election 
to another post, or the still more extraordinary reason that he 
regarded the oftice as one of several steps in the ladder which 
led toa higher position. The very atmosphere of the mission 
house in Salisbury Square seems to be permeated with a mis- 
sionary influence. No secretary ever expects to fill a higher 
position than that which he now holds, and no other interest 
enters into the consideration of any of the important questions 
from time to time arising in the administration. 

We have spoken of the brief printed outline given of the 
organization adopted by the Society, but as a matter of fact 
no full outline of its practical workings could be put in print. 
The value of organization is recognized at every point, and, as 
often happens in Church and State, usage has taken the place 
of both constitution and written law to such an extent that it 
has acquired all the weight of recognized authority. Organ- 
ization, in fact, is recognized, one might almost say, as a prin- 
ciple of action, and little is attempted withont it. Nothing 
is left to the drift of events, and very little confidence is placed 
in general appeals made publicly to the friends of the Society. 
When a new expedient is to be tried an organized plan is 
adopted for putting it before the public. If, for instance, it 
were proposed to try what could be done by a week of self- 
denial—that is, by calling upon all friends of the cause to 


make personal sacrifices in such ways as might be found feas- 
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ible during a certain week, with a view to giving all the money 
thus saved to the missionary cause—no one for a moment 
would think of trusting simply to a public appeal published 
in the newspapers. Or, if a special effort was to be made to 
pay a long-standing debt or create a special fund for enlarging 
the work, or for any other special enterprise, an immediate 
plan would be devised for putting the matter before the public 
in the most effective manner possible. Nothing would be left 
to the chance favor with which the proposal might be received. 
It is accepted as practically certain that not one individual in 
a dozen will take part in such a movement unless some one 
personally calls attention to the subject and solicits the aid 
needed. Public appeals, however earnestly and intelligently 


made, are very apt to be delusive. They do not always prove 


utter failures ; yet such is too often their fate, and even when 
a partial response is received it is seldom such as is worthy of 
the appeal. In nearly all such cases success will be found to 
depend upon organized effort. In our own Chureh the 
“ genius for organization,’ which many think has in a measure 
been transmitted from Mr, Wesley to the whole Methodist 
body, has possibly in some cases proved a snare tous. We 
are thoroughly organized as a Church, and almost instine- 
tively when any special interest las to be attended to those 
eoncerned turn to the recognized representatives of general 
interests. The burden first falls upon the presiding elder, and 
after him on the pastor, but it is a fatal mistake to assume 
that these persons will serve for all possible purposes. Each 
particular cause must be put forward by those who both un- 
derstand it and believe in it, and in all cases where a vast com- 
munity has to be reached the appeal must be placed in the 
hands of those who are both willing and able to see that the 
work is thoroughly done. 

At no point is the need of organization more imperative 
than in the means devised for collecting missionary funds. In 
the United States it has long been the usage to depend chiefly 
on one annual collection, made publicly at one of the Sunday 
services, and supplementary collections taken in the Sunday 
school. Happily for the Church Missionary Society, such a 


} 


plan could not be generally adopted in Anglican congrega- 
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tions, owing to the divided views and feelings of those in 
charge of the parish churches, and the result is that special 
provision has to be made for this purpose. This is done in a 
systematic and thorough manner. As far as possible a band or 
society of “ gleaners” is.organized in every parish—persons 
whose special duty is that of gathering funds—and in this way 
a vast constituency is gathered, which really forms the foun- 
dation on which the Society rests and on which it depends 
for financial support. The vital fact must not be overlooked 
that this constituency is made up of intelligent voluntary sup- 
porters of the missionary cause, and that in no possible case 
ean it oceur that the interests of the work are sacrificed by 
pastors who do not have any convictions on the missionary 
question. To build up a great missionary society it is abso- 
lutely necessary that there shall be a great constituency of in- 
telligent men and women who believe unqualifiedly in the 
enterprise, and who regard it as second to no other interest 


on earth. The annual missionary collection in the average 


American chureh is an occasion of extremely doubtful value. 


It fails to reach a majority of the membership; its success 
depends on weather and other incidental influences ; it often 
proves a burden to a few, while it fails to touch the many ; it 
transforms a daily duty into an annual function; and, worst 
of all, it prevents the rank and file of the membership from 
taking an active interest in a work which should enlist every 
disciple of Jesus Christ. 

For ten years past the Church Missionary Society has been 
carrying on an experiment, if indeed it ought longer to be 
called an experiment, which illustrates in a remarkable man- 
ner the truly missionary spirit, as well as the faith and cour- 
age of those who have its interests in charge. During the 
decade previous to 1887 nothing notable had occurred in the 
history of the Society to indicate any necessity for a new de- 
parture of any kind. The income had increased slightly, but 
not sufficiently to suggest to those in authority that any ad- 
vanced movement was called for. Indeed, the receipts for 
that year were less than they had been ten years before. The 
committee, however, were confronted by a fact to which the 
attention of all missionary authorities has been called over and 
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over again during recent years, namely, that apparently well- 
qualified young men were coming forward and offering their 
services as missionaries to the foreign field, while not enough 
money was found in the treasury to send them abroad. A 
phenomenon of this kind ought to excite the most profound 
interest in the hearts and minds of those who believe that the 
missionary enterprise is from God, and in the ease of this truly 
missionary committee it received the attention which it de- 
served. Tlie subject was discussed in all its bearings, and after 
earnest prayer the policy was deliberately adopted of “ refusing 
no candidate on financial grounds.” In other words, the com- 
inittee deliberately resolved, and proclaimed the fact to the whole 
Christian world, that all applicants having the necessary quali- 
fications would be accepted and sent into the foreign field. 
Such an announcement was startling enough, and it need hardly 
be said was looked upon with grave misgivings by many expe- 
rienced missionary leaders at home and abroad. <A rule of this 
kind, however, depends for its value upon the wisdom of those 
who administer it. When such an announcement is made the 
first thought which occurs to many is that a wild project is pro- 
posed, more or less similar to other projects of recent years, in 
which the guidance of ordinary common sense has been ignored; 
but no such thought had for a moment entered the minds of 
those who made this proclamation to the world. Their meaning 
was substantially as follows: If any young man having a suf- 
ficient education and a fairly good physical constitution, and 
having the spiritual qualification which a messenger of Christ 
going toa non-Christian country ought to possess, avows his 
solemn conviction that God has specifically called him to the 
work, and if he brings with him letters of commendation from 
perfectly trustworthy Christian persons, he is to be accepted 
and sent forth as a messenger of Christ to some mission field 
in foreign lands. The reader can see at a glance that this is 
very different froma proclamation that the time is short ; that 
Christ’s messengers must be hurried abroad without delay ; 
that every man and woman who professes to be called should be 
sent; and that whole platoons of candidates should be hurried 
off to foreign fields without pausing to take time to examine 


into their antecedents or their qualifications, or to arrange for 
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their reception in the strange lands to which they are to go. 
The committee of the Church Missionary Society acted in a 
very different way. No man was to be accepted until all pos- 
sible care had been taken to prevent mistakes; but, when all 
proper questions had been asked and answered, if the candidate 
stood approved in the eyes of those on whom responsibility 
rested he was to be accepted and sent abroad. 

In making this proposal it was clearly foreseen that the So- 
ciety would assume much greater responsibility than that of 
simply supporting a given number of men and women in a 
foreign land. New missionaries, if worth maintaining at all, 
may be expected to create new responsibilities in the fields to 
which they are sent. Sometimes missionary managers in the 
home land even yield to feelings of impatience when their rep- 
resentatives abroad by their very success force embarrassments 
upon their supporters at home. This may seem unreasouable, 
of course, but it is inevitable ; and prudent men, in the worldly 
sense of the word prudent, may be expected to anticipate a 
very large increase of expenditure when volunteers are ac- 
cepted and sent out ata rate limited only by the numbers which 
present themselves. All this was clearly foreseen, and yet the 
responsibility was deliberately and solemnly assumed, and a 
full and free invitation extended to all the young men and 
young women of the Church who felt moved to present them- 
selves as candidates for service. 

This somewhat extraordinary movement was inaugurated ten 
years ago, and has been on trial long enough to enable us to 
form a somewhat mature opinion of the practical wisdom which 
prompted it. What has been the result? In the first place, the 
annual revenue of the Society has been distinetly benefited by 
the new policy. The very first year an increase of one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars was reported inthe receipts. Although 
there have been fluctuations from time to time, the average has 
kept well in advance ever since, until at the close of the past 
year the total receipts were five hundred thousand dollars 
higher than at the beginning of what was considered a hazard- 
ous experiment. During these ten years no less than seven 
hundred missionaries, not including wives of missionaries, have 


been sent abroad, a number only two hundred less than the 
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whole number sent during the previous fifty years. After de- 
ducting deaths and retirements the ordained missionaries have 
in these ten years increased from two hundred and forty-seven 
to three hundred and seventy-six, the lay missionaries from 
forty to one hundred and ten, the unmarried women from 
twenty-two to two hundred and forty-four, making a total 
increase from three hundred and nine to seven hundred and 
thirty. We quote from the last annual report : 

The increase in particular fields in the ten years is still more noteworthy : 
In West Africa, from eleven to forty-four; in eastern equatorial Africa, 
from twenty-six to eighty-three; in the Mohammedan lands (Egypt, Pal- 
estine, Persia), from seventeen to seventy-seven; in India, from one hun- 
dred and thirty-three to two hundred and forty-four ; in China, from 
thirty to one hundred and eleven; in Japan, from fourteen to sixty-three. 


This remarkable policy—for what was at first an experiment 
may now be regarded as a settled policy—deserves the most 
eareful attention of all missionary managers. From every point 
of view it has proved successful. It is the testimony of all 
who have known the former, as well as the more recent, mis- 
sionaries that there has been an improvement rather than a 
decline in the average ability of-those sent out during the last 
decade. From a financial point of view the new policy has 
been equally successful. The annual report for the current 
year says, “ It is on the whole abundantly clear that the Society, 
after meeting all its enhanced liabilities, is not in a worse, but 
is relatively in a better—much better—tinancial position than 
it was ten years ago.” 

At the approach of the centenary of the Society a plan was 
adopted for celebrating that event by what was termed a 
“three years’ enterprise,” comprising a series of measures for 
the purpose, “not of glorifying the Society, but of arousing its 
members and Christian people generally to the great work for 
which the Society is only one of many instruments, the work 
of extending His kingdom who shall reign forever and ever.” 
A number of objects were placed before the friends and sup- 
porters of the Society, the most notable of which was “ a com- 


prehensive review of the Society’s methods and position at 


home and abroad.” It will surprise some readers to find the 


writer selecting this as the most notable of the several projects 
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put forward by the committee; but we do so deliberately. 
Missionary societies, like all other human organizations, have 
defects and weak points in their construction, and are capable of 
improvement. Itis not generally considered edifying to call at- 
tention to a fact of this kind, however transparently evident it 
may be. The traditional notion has been that nothing must be 
said or done which could in any way be so interpreted as to re- 
flect upon a society or weaken the confidence of its support- 
ers. Years ago we saw an official letter which had been sent out 
from an American society, earnestly exhorting the members of 
a foreign mission not to discuss questions of missionary policy 
in print. It wasassumed by the writer of that letter, as it is 
generally assumed in all such cases, that public confidence 
must be retained at any and all hazards, and that it would 
be extremely perilous for any intimation to get into print 
that the existing methods were not the best that could be de- 
vised, or that the suecess achieved in the past had not been 
in every sense satisfactory. Such a course may be natural 
enough, but it is not wise. Contidence can only be created 
and retained by treating all parties with absolute honesty. It 
ought to be assumed from the start that missionary societies, 
like all other bodies, are capable of improvement; that the 
missionary enterprise is comparatively new, and that mistakes 
not only exist but may be expected to exist ; and that the best 
friends of the cause are those who have the courage to point 
out weak spots in the machinery and to indicate possible meth- 
ods of improvement. It is certainly anew thing in missionary 
history to find a great society, not only admitting that its meth- 
ods may need revision, but inviting the outside public to de- 
vote three years to the task of carefully examining these 
methods, with a view to confirm what is manifestly sound and 
good, to improve what needs improvement, and to do away 
with what has been found to be hurtful to the best interests of 
the work. We do not wish to intimate for a moment that 
any of the great American missionary societies stand in mani- 
fest need of a thorough reconstruction, bat it is perhaps not 
too much to say that every one of them is capable of improve- 
ment at certain important points. Instead of shrinking from 
the mere mention of possible amendments it would be a good 
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thing if two or three years were devoted to a thorough overhaul- 
ing of their machinery. The great missionary enterprise is 
probably about to enter upon a wider stage of action than it 
has before known. It is barely a century old. With the 
dawn of another century new and amazing opportunities will 
be set before all the Churches, and there certainly can be no 
harm in saying that the organizations which have grown up in 
the past, however well fitted they may have been found for 
their own era, are not likely to prove equal to the stupendous 
tasks of the coming century. 

Among the various tasks assigned to this three years’ enter- 
prise was that of inducing individuals, families, associations, 
parishes, or local societies to support individual missionaries in 
the foreign field. This policy was commended to our own 
Church in a notable anniversary address * some twenty-five or 
more years ago; and although it has since received a measure 
of attention it has on the whole been regarded with disfavor. 
It is poprlarly known in some circles as the “ living link” 
policy. In the Chureh Missionary Society it bears the peculiar 
title of “own missionaries.” The idea is that the general 
interest would be increased by giving donors as far as possible 
a personal interest in the work. Whether we all may approve 
the plan or not, we are confronted by the undoubted fact that 
a large proportion of givers desire very much to have a per- 
sonal interest in at least part of the money which they give. 
They wish to know where it goes, to what purpose or purposes 
it isapplied, and whatresult will probably flow from their con- 
tribution. Finding a desire of this kind beginning to manifest 
itself, it was proposed in connection with this special move- 
ment that an effort be put forth to secure special support for 
all the new missionaries to be sent ont during the then pend- 
ing year. These missionaries were eighty-five in number. In 
the month of June, 1896, support had been found for nine of 
these, and the committee in the published minutes expressed 
the hope that similar support might be found for all the re- 
mainder—that is, that private parties or associations would 
undertake the support of one or more, in whole or in part, so 
that the entire reinforeement might be promptly sent abroad 


* By Dr. W. F. Warren. 
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without adding to the current expenditure of the Society. 
By July 14 it was found that seven were going abroad at their 
own expense, and that supporters had been found for thirty 
others. Five were provided for by colonial associations, 
while thirty-five remained without provision. By the middle 
of August thirteen others had found supporters, and “on the 
day of the valedictory meeting the Honorary Clerical Secre- 
tary had the joy of announcing that for every one of the new 
missionaries—as the committee had diffidently ventured to sug- 
gest four months before—offers of support had been received, 
and there were in fact a few such offers which had to be allo- 
cated to missionaries already on the staff.” 

It has been objected to this scheme that the pledges of sup- 
port given may fail at any time; that the parties thus sup- 
ported may be expected to demand special rights and _privi- 
leges ; and that patrons will often attempt to interfere in the 
work of those who are supported by them. These possible 
drawbacks may, however, be easily guarded against. It should 
be an invariable law in every foreign mission that all workers 
occupy a common basis of subordination to the administration 
of the mission. One missionary may, for instance, have pri- 
vate means and support himself, tlie salary of another may be 
furnished by a private party, while a third is simply dependent 
on the common treasury; but as working missionaries all 
should be placed on a common basis. The fact that a man 
supports himself should not entitle him to independence of 
action. If he cannot work in the ranks like an ordinary mis- 
sionary he should not be connected with any missionary soci- 
ety. Then, as to patrons withdrawing their pledges of sup- 
port, no difficulty need be experienced. If the policy becomes 
once well understood it will be found that quite as many new 
offers of support will be received as notices of withdrawal given 
by former patrons. A list of general supporters of the work 
will show a tendency to enlarge rather than to shrink, and a 
very moderate amount of foresight will suffice to prevent any 
serious embarrassment from arising in the work. 

No logie is so invincible as that of facts. We are here 
brought face to face with some missionary facts of a very as- 
tonishing character. At atimeof general missionary depres- 
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sion we have our attention drawn to a spectacle which seems 
to contradict all theories and defy all fears. By remaining 
absolutely true to its divine mission, by exhibiting in practical 
work the courage which only faith inspires, and by carefully, 
prayerfully, and wisely cooperating with the convictions im- 
planted in the hearts of earnest believers, we see a great mis- 
sionary society moving steadily forward, bidding defiance to 
financial panics and political changes, and accomplishing what 
might almost literally be called impossible tasks. 

If space permitted we would like to notice other points of 
great interest, but can only add a few words concerning the 
care which is exercised in the selection of missionaries. In 
the most literal sense this Society lays its hand suddenly on no 


man. First of all, there is a winnowing of the candidates who 


present themselves, and next a careful assorting of those ac- 
cepted and a course of study assigned to them suited to their 
present standing and future work. Tarely, indeed, is anyone 
sent abroad without having been under close inspection for at 
least a year at home. As a rule young men do not marry 
until they have been three or more years in the foreign field, 
by which time their ability to endure a strange climate and 
their general fitness for permanent work are usually fully tested. 
Practical experience has convinced the managers of the Soci- 
ety that this isa valuable rule and one which adds to the prob- 
ability of protracted and permanent service in the field. The 
term “ brotherhood ” is not favorably regarded by the Soci- 
ety, but several bands of associated workers known as “ com- 
munities ” have been sent abroad. Young men of this class 
receive half pay, and, living together as they do, ean enjoy 
about as much comfort as others. Their agreement is limited 
to five years. Asa general rule the agents of the Society are 
eultured and devoted men, and, as before intimated, there 
has been for some years past a somewhat marked improve- 


ment in the general tone and efficiency of the service. 


Af Uhre 
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Art. IL—A GLORY OF OUR CENTURY. 

In the order of the ages the nineteenth century takes its 
place bright with a luster of its own, the radiance of emanci- 
pation. In no other have bonds so been broken and bondmen 
so gone free. The majestic utterance of our first State paper 
—* We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal; .. . that to secure these rights governments 
are instituted among men”—may have been framed in England 
and, heard across the echoing straits in France, may thence have 
been caught up and spoken in far-off America ; but the world 
has taken it for the processional chant of this last hundred 
years. At the end of our century it may hush for lack of oe- 
casion, involuntary servitude being at last unknown. 

Human slavery is prehistoric. It already exists when so- 
ciety first becomes traceable, and there is no record of its origin. 
And so was it in accord with “the hardness of their hearts,” 
and so interwoven with social conditions, that those earlier 


times of its prevalence “God winked at,” nor in the Gospel 


did he command men everywhere to abolish it. He but gave 
orders mitigating what he did not directly attack. Only by 
evolution—the continuous activity of secondary causes ener- 
gized by the abiding First Cause, the Holy Ghost who pa- 
tiently moved upon the face of Christendom—was the wrong 
of slavery unfolded, and emancipation urged as a duty upon 
the human conscience. At length came the fullness of the 
time, when the revival under Wesley had quickened the life 
of England’s piety. A planter brought from the West Indies 
to Liverpool a slave, Benjamin Somerset. Ben fell sick, and 
his master turned him adrift. Granville Sharp cared for the 
poor alien. On his recovery his master reclaimed him. Lord 
Mansfield held that slavery, now for ages unknown to English 
soil and gone from English usage, could be established by 
statute alone. There was no such statute; and hence slavery 
did not exist on English soil, and Somerset was free. This, 
given in June, 1772, was a decision for the ages and genera- 
tions, and Somerset—a lonely alien, free by the grace of God 
through Sharp’s humanity and Mansfield’s justice—walks in 
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the front of a great historic train. The decision touched some 
hearts with a new and noble sympathy. Cowper arose as vates, 
to write: 

Slaves cannot breathe in England ; if their lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 

They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 

That’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 


And jealous of the blessing. Spread it, then, 


that where Britain’s power 


Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 


This lofty appeal came to a boy at school, in whose dwarfed 
and shapeless frame dwelt a soul large and luminous; and he 
took as a theme for an essay, “Is it Right to Hold Human 
Beings in Bondage?” Eight years later, at twenty-one, he 
was in Parliament for forty-five years of public service, and 
thence to Westminster Abbey. In his sixth year of member- 
ship he was converted, and by the heavenly grace fitted for 
every good word and work. The next year he introduced the 
forerunner of emancipation, the “ Bill for the Abolition of 
the African Slave Trade.” Troublous times came on—the vol- 
vanic days of France, the Napoleonic wars—and the stress of 
politics was long and stormy. There were twenty years of 
struggle. At length, on March 16, 1807, the House voted that 
“no vessel should clear for slaves from a British port after 
May 1, 1807, or slave be landed therein after Mareh 1, 1808.” 
The Lords changed “ therein” to “in any country, territory, 
or place,” which the House that same day accepted. The oc- 
casion was urgent, for the king was about to change his minis- 
try, and that might bring postponement ; but Lord Grenville’s 
last act was, by his majesty’s order, to affix to the bill the king’s 
seal, making it law. The clock was striking twelve, and the 
meridian sun looked in full-orbed splendor upon the royal sane- 
tion of the Magna Charta for Afriea and mankind. Reason 
and humanity had won as against vice and avarice, and the 
victory came to stay. Lord Grenville called it “the most 
glorious measure ever adopted by any legislative body in the 
world.” Bishop Watson in eestasy declared, “ This great act 
of justice will be recorded in heaven.” The next year our 
Congress followed the example of England. The slave trade 
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under any flag and on any waters was made piracy, and slavers 


counted as enemies of the human race. Thus one more great 
crime was struck from the indulgences of Christendom. It 
was high time. The African slave trade, as lawful European 
commerce, had begun in 1481; as American, in 1562. In 
four million square miles of equatorial Africa it had consumed 
ten millions of people, of whom the happier majority perished 
before embarking. So dawned our century’s peculiar glory. 
Clouds were around it, storms awaited it, but it dawned. 

As the sunny hours follow the morning, so emancipations 
followed the abolition of the trade. In 1792 Wilberforce had 
brought in a bill for the abolition of slavery. Forty-one years 
in the patience of faith he gave to this task of love. Minis- 
tries changed, colleagues dropped away, a new generation came 
and went, his own fortune dwindled, an | his health was broken ; 
but he ever pressed toward the mark of his calling. Sinking 
in his last illness, he learned on Friday, July 26, 1833, of the 
passage of his bill. “ Thank God that I have lived to see this 
day!” came from his feeble lips, and three days later he went 
to his rest in peace. ‘‘ Unaided by place, party, or sword, he 
had reached a social and political eminence never before at- 
tained by any man.” “He deserved to be reckoned as one of 
the twelve.” Gazing on his memorial among England's im- 
mortals, one thinks, “ This was the saintly statesman.” The 
bill became law August 28, 1833, ordering apprenticeship for 
August 1, 1834, and freedom for August 1, 1840. And this is 
how freedom was welcomed. In Antigua, at St. Johns, in the 
largest church the slaves kept watch night, July 31, with praise 
and prayer. At midnight all knelt in silence to receive, as 
from on high, the boon of freedom. On the instant a sndden 
storm gave from the sky a flash and a peal, as if heaven with 
fire and trumpet, as at Sinai, were marking the first eman- 
cipation of the century and of the world. Then, like a vol- 
cano’s burst, came out the African temper in leapings and 
claspings, in shouts and songs, a frenzy of gratitude and glad- 
néss. This spent itself, and the night went on, given to Scrip- 
ture, counsel, and consecration. When morning came its rosy 
light, as of old on the Red Sea strand, fell on a people eight 
hundred thousand strong, breathing the bracing air of freedom. 
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The “ Honorable Company of Merchants Trading to the In- 
dies” had handed over to England a region no longer merely 
a province for trade, but grown to be a State and now an em- 
pire of complex civil and military administration. Here the 
Mohammedans had long made slaves of infidels taken in war, 
until, in 1561, Akbar, the noblest of the Mogul rulers, forbade 
it. Yet from various causes slavery had grown in India. The 
slave often fared better than the hired servant, and men sold 
themselves into bondage as a provision for old age. At the 
date of the West Indian emancipation India must have con- 
tained ten—perhaps twelve—millions of slaves. A military 
officer had made a preliminary order, but the emancipating 
edict came in 1848, and since then there have been no slaves in 
the British empire. In the British protectorates the same wise 
and humane policy has been followed, and in 1881 slavery 
ceased in Egypt. Zanzibar, the chief ivory market of the 
world, has for ages been the great Arabian slave mart. Here 
“the open sore of the world” discharged its horrors, and the 
Tippoo Tibs—the fiends of Livingstone and Stanley—centered 
their dreadful trade. In our year of 1897 the British represent- 
ative has stopped all that, freeing only five thousand slaves 
but blocking the infernal transit. On the continent Sir Henry 
H. Johnston has freed the slaves and crushed the traffic in the 
four hundred thousand square miles of Nyassaland. Does 
Livingstone from the eternal calms look down upon. his heart’s 
desire in this his realm of suffering and toil? On the West 
Coast, Sir George Goldie has done a like work in Nigeria among 
eleven millions always seared and raided by slave hunters. 
Slavery is now not found under England’s banner. Her morn- 
ing drumbeat, following the hours and encircling the earth, 
rouses no bondman to his toil. There, by law at least, the 
servant is freed from his master. And does Wilberforce know 
that this is just a hundred years from his first parliamentary 
effort for emancipation ? 

At theirrevolt from Austria, in 1848, the Magyar nobles freed 
two and a half millions of serfs, as was in harmony with their own 
effort for national liberty. That effort failed, but did not go 
backward. The concordat of 1856 confirmed the emancipation, 
and abolished serfdom throughout the Austro-Hungarian empire. 
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Soon followed a movement which in magnitude, if not in 
moral quality, surpasses all its like in our century. Three hun- 
dred years ago there were no slaves in Russia, though but one 
man, the ezar, was truly free. The peasantry were of the war- 
rior and of the farmer class, the latter laden with the support 
of the former. Then Boris, minister of the ezar Feodor, for- 
bade the passing of the peasantry from one landlord’s domain 
to another’s. Fixed thus to the soil, the tillers became slaves, 
and the ezar from being the largest landholder became the 
largest slaveholder, the largest in the world. Living men re- 
member that terrible episode of Christmas, the Crimean War ; 
the bugler and some of the riders in the charge of the light 
brigade are still “back from the jaws of death.” We recall 
how ruinous, like that of France after Waterloo, was Russia’s 
condition when Alexander II followed Nicholas on the throne. 
At home and abroad all was broken and depressed, and Tour- 
gueneff’s Notes of a Sportsman, the Uncle Tom's Cabin of 
Russia, showed the hard lot of the serfs. Alexander, sad and 
heavy laden, proved equal to his task. The Crimean War did 
wonders for Russia, and the fall of Sebastopol was the deatli- 
blow of serfdom. In 1857 the crown held twenty-two mil- 
lions of serfs, and the nobles as many. Besides, there was 
in all forty-seven millions, un- 


] 


a peculiar class of ‘servants,’ 
free, slaves as absolutely as our Southern negroes. The ukase 
of 1861 abolished compulsory residence and labor, half the 
serf’s product by crops or wages going to the master. In 1863 
purchase of land was arranged. The government gave the 
nobles for their land bonds bearing interest, and sold it on fifty 
years’ time to the freedmen. Three years later the crown lands 
were thus sold, and in 1883 the entire transaction was com- 
pleted. It is doubted whether the serfs are as yet the happier 
for their freedom. They still ‘need much reform, but they 
are free, and it is said that in the new lands of Siberia they 
take up a better life. In Central Asia, Russia has swept 
away slavery and the slave trade among the subject tribes, and 
to-day in its far borders all its subjects are equal before the 
law, that is, before the czar. Russian emancipation, affect- 
ing forty-four per cent of the population, has been the world’s 
movement for personal freedom. There are now no slaves 
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in Europe save a few in the convulsive, dying gra 
unspeakable Turk. 

Of the Spanish States on the American continent this art 
cle need not tell in particular. As they freed themselves from 
Spain, so they made freedom the legal condition of all within 
their borders. Spain herself in 1886 decreed emancipation in 
Cuba. Brazil was the last of the American States to abandon 
slavery. As early as 1854 she abolished all traftic in slaves, 
and this was a long step forward. In 1871 the Parliament 
made a law for gradual emancipation. At last, by popular de 
mand emancipation immediate and complete was voted in 1888, 
and a million of slaves were free. The Portuguese have been 
the chief slavers of Christendom. In Africa they still “ hire,” 
chiefly with rum, “laborers ” for St. Thomas and other islands 
—-the last dreadful relic of the trade. 

In our own nation the slaves of the North were mostly freed 
in this century. Thus, in New York all after 1820 were born 
free. The older were held to mild apprenticeship. The last 
slaves in the State were three women in the house of Gerrit 
Smith, of Peterboro. This man in 1833, at Utica, looked on 
the mobbing of an abolition meeting. He went home an ab- 
olitionist, giving fortune and service to the slave, and making 
his ample mansion a station for fugitives. But, after all, the 
emancipation to us the most interesting and important of our 
century is the one with which we are most familiar, that in our 
own generation. It differs from others in that it was a war meas- 
ure ; perhaps, also, that it made the freed millions a peculiar 
charge upon our patriotism and benevolence. Since most of 
us have seen, and all know, its history, detail is here quite need 
less; yet in its connections it was spectacular, panoramic 
ILow, in 1856, was the slavery problem past man’s solution, its 
issue beyond his foresight! How fierce and Titanic was the 
struggle for slavery’s rule! Hunter and Fremont by military 
order within their departments made some brief skirmishes, 
and Butler’s counting slaves “contraband of war” was witty 
but not comprehensive. Emancipation came of an intense 
necessity. The campaigns of 1862 were disastrous, and dark- 
ened the Union cause. After Antietam it was known that 
Lineoln had thoughts of emancipation. A loyal Southerner 
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wrote him with tearful urgency against it. “ You must not 
expect me to give up this government without playing my 
last card,” was the quiet reply. To Northerners pressing it 
he said, “ Had we not better wait for something like a vic- 
tory?” Lincoln did not move until convinced that slavery 
and the Union could not both be saved. The unworthier must 
go. He saw that slavery, the inciting cause, was the support 
of the rebellion, while it was a weakening and a scandal to 
Northern patriotism. Freedom by compensation got no hear- 
ing, though he held the thought until six weeks before the fall 
of the Confederacy. At length, on September 22, 1862—a 
hundred days before New Year’s—he gave notice that “all per- 
sons held as slaves within any State, or designated part of any 
State, the people whereof shall be in rebellion against the 
United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and forever free.” 
In due time the supplementary proclamation followed the 
monitory, declaring the act accomplished. “ And upon this 
act,” wrote Lincoln, “sincerely believed to be an act of justice, 
warranted by the Constitution, upon military necessity, I in- 
voke the considerate judgment of mankind and the gracious 
favor of Almighty God.” This proclamation came in storm 
and darkness. Many Northern States, even his own, Illinois, 
took sides against Lincoln. The border States, with four hun- 
dred thousand slaves—for whom they refused an offer of fifty 
million dollars, and thus, as Lincoln said, lost “their mighty 
uncertain, two-legged property ”—rejected his policy. The 
tide of war soon turned, Lincoln was approved, and no longer 
did a slave breathe the air of the United States. 

We come to the end of this hundred years with many a 
wrong unrighted, many a gloom unbrightened, many a grief 
uncomforted ; and man’s perfect state is a still far-off event. 
sut is not freedom, just and legal, the distinctive, the glow- 
ing, the impassioned expression in the face of our century ¢ 
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Art. IIL—CHRIST AND BUDDHA: RESEMBLANCES 
AND CONTRASTS. 

Prruaps no other country in the whole world has been such 
a rich and suggestive field for the historian, the poet, and the 
novelist as India. The splendor of its courts, the magnifi- 
cence of its kings and princes, the vast wealth of its ruling 
classes, the richness of its products and manufactures—these, 
together with the strength and character of its people, have 
given it a fame which has extended to every part of the habit- 
able globe ; and however far we reach back into the distant 
ages we tind India one of the greatest and most powerful of 
nations. Jlaving immense mountain chains upon which the 
snows lie eternally, the most hardy and warlike tribes are 
thus made possible, who have all the courage of the Scottish 
Highlander and the unconquerable spirit of the Swiss; having 
marvelous waterways, which include such rivers as the Indus 
and the Ganges and other gigantie arteries, the most varied 
conditions of life are essential; having a coast line of thou- 
sands of miles, by means of this it held commerce not only 
with the adjoining countries but with Africa and the mighty 
islands which are nations in themselves. With all this wealth 
and variety of life we can readily see that a country so fa- 
vored soon attracted vast multitudes of people and in the 
morning twilight of human history occupied a prominence 
peculiarly its own. 

Into this nation, some five hundred years before the advent 
of Christ, Siddhartha Gautama was born, the founder of that 
faith which goes under the name of Buddhism. It is well 
for Christian people to remember that Buddhism is not to be 
regarded merely in the light of an ancient faith which once 
existed but which has passed away, and that in considering it 
we are only exploring a wondrous ruin, as of some old cathe- 
dral, or abbey, or fortress, covered with the shadows of the cen- 
turies, and of which only mighty fragments remain. Bud- 
dhism is no ruin, Thebes-like, silent and deserted under an 
Egyptian sky, no religious Pompeii buried in the ashes and 


lava of uncounted years ; it is a living faith ; it is the religion 
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of, perhaps, five hundred millions of people, more than the 
combined populations of the European and American conti- 
nents. One child out of every three born into this world 
comes into a Buddhist family, and one soul out of every three 
that leaves this world goes from a Buddhist home. A reli- 
gious system so vast as this, and one which has stood the 
shocks of twenty-four centuries, eminently deserves the atten- 
tion of all thoughtful Christians. 

The first resemblance that suggests itself between Buddha 
and Christ is in his royal birth. Of the fact of his kingly 
lineage there is no room for doubt, for while there is much 
variation of opinion as to the exact time when he was born, 
and also many strange legends in relation to his advent, no 
question has ever been raised as to the royalty of his parent- 
age or to the place of his nativity. His early life was spent 
like that of all other Indian princes of his time, and his education 
was as varied, as extensive, and as thorough as was possible in 
that age. His father’s kingdom was of great extent, embrac- 
ing what is now known as one of the richest and most popu- 
lous provinces of all India, and the young prince had a future 
of almost unlimited wealth and enjoyment. Being of singu- 
lar beauty of person, and having rare gifts and accomplish- 
ments, it was easy to predict for him a sovereignty of exalted 
fame and splendor ; for, with such abilities as he was master 
of, together with the vast wealth of the imperial estate, noth- 
ing seemingly by way of earthly pleasure could be denied 
him. A marriage with a beautiful princess crowned his early 
manhood, and from the human standpoint his happiness 
should have been complete. 

But what a strange thing the human heart is! What is 
there that will fill up its measureless desires? The most 
boundless wealth may be poured in upon it ; every luxury and 
pleasure possible even to the imagination may be put at its 
disposal, and yet it remains restless and dissatisfied. But is 
not this a proof of the essential greatness of man, and an evi- 
dence of his divine lineage? The common brute is satisfied 
with his place in the stall or in the field, for what is he but a 
beast of burden? But man, the offspring of God, has in him 
qualities that reach out after the infinite, nor will anything 
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satisfy him short of the divine and the eternal. We may 
\oralize as we please concerning the greed, and selfishness, and 
lesire, and ambition of men, and we may call upon them to cease 
their struggles and anxieties, but we might as well ask the 
irds to make their nests in the sea, or the fish to make thei: 


homes in the sky. Man was not only made for God, as the 


= 


eye was made for light, but man was made of God, just as the 


= 


ight is made of the sun; and until the heart finds its comple- 
tion in God nothing on earth will meet its desires. And so we 
tind the young prince wandering, sad and lonely, in the gardens 
ind parks that surrounded his palace, his mind agitated with the 
problems of life, searching in vain for some solution of its 
mysteries. Frequently he would say: “ Nothing on earth is 
stable, nothing is real. Life is like the spark produced by the 
friction of wood ; it is lighted and extinguished, but we know 
not whence it came or whither it goes. O that I might attain 
it, forthen would I bring light unto men!” But here we see 
a sharp contrast between Buddha and Christ. Buddha was 
dwelling in thick darkness, and his poor yearning soul was as 
An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry. 
But Christ lifts up his divine voice with a strength and clear- 
i ness which are irresistible, and says, “I am the light of the 
world; he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life.’ Buddha had not even a lamp nor 
. torch by which to guide his steps through the mazes and per- 
4 plexities that surrounded him, but Christ had a light that is 
r above the brightness of the sun, and which lighteth everyone 
that believeth in him. 
' Wandering one day beyond the palace grounds, and coming 
7 ut upon the highway, Buddha suddenly came in contact with 
three phases of life that filled him with dismay. He saw an 
old man, bald, wrinkled, feebly leaning on his staff; he saw a 
man suffering with a loathsome disease, homeless, friendless, 





dying by the roadside ; he saw a poor dead body on the way to 
the place of burial, the bearers and mourners filling the air 
with cries and lamentations. And as he saw these things he 
exclaimed : “ Woe to youth which hastens on to old age! Woe 
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tu health which succumbs to so many dire diseases! Woe to 
ife which ends so miserably! I will go aside and meditate 
how I may bring deliverance.” Then came what has been 
well called “ the great renunciation.” For, with a self-abnega- 
tion at which the world has ever marveled, and with a devo- 
tion which has challenged the admiration of all succeeding cen- 
turies, Buddha put aside the brilliant and tempting life which 
surrounded him and, turning away from wife, father, home, 
everything, entered upon the sublime task of the world’s re- 
demption ; nor did he falter or fail for the fifty years that 
followed, in which with wondrous heroism he tried to proclaim 
the truth which he claimed had been revealed to him. In our 
less thoughtful, or possibly even contemptuous, moods we 
speak of Buddhism as paganism and of Buddha as a poor ig- 
norant barbarian. But when a young man just thirty years of 
age—the same age as that of Christ when he entered upon his 
public ministry—lays aside the honors, the dignities, the wealth, 
ind everything else that is so precious in human thought; and 
when for the sake of his fellow-men, that in some way he may 
help to redeem them from bondage and bring light to their 
darkened souls, he gives himself up to a life of devotion and 
sacrifice almost without parallel in the world’s history ; and 
when, by rare beauty and holiness of character, by the most 
exquisite sweetness and charity of life, he so commends his 
doctrines that multitudes follow him with unswerving fidelity 
—such a man is worthy of both respect and reverence. Buddha 
drew no sword, after the manner of Mohammed; he opened 
no gates for passion and desire ; he taught personal purity, self- 
sacrifice, patience, honor, truthfulness ; never once did he ap- 
peal to anything that was vile and degrading in nature or life, 
and it is impossible to withhold from his memory its just meed 
f honor and admiration. 

On leaving his home Buddha went to a distinguished 
teacher of Brahmanism, hoping to find in him the light and 
ife of which he was in quest, but the Brahman had nothing to 
give him except a religious faith which was a thousand years 
old, and which was a compound of corrupt Judaism and heathen 
mysticism. From this he turned away, and though it was the 
faith in which he had been born, and in which he had spent 
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his early life, yet it failed utterly to meet the cravings of his 
anxious heart. He felt that a religion which separated man 
from man by the iron laws of caste was entirely at variance 
with his sense of human brotherhood; that the god of such a 
faith was not as tender and as loving as poor dying mer 
could both worship and love ; and that such a religion meant 
only the most heartless tyranny for the soul, and a tyranny 
from which there seemed no possible escape. And yet what 
worse was Bralmanism to Buddha than the scientifie religior 
of these latter days? Men are asking us to worship a text- 
book God, a God of laws and forms, without pity, without ten- 
derness, without affection, whose government is as inflexibl: 
as fate, and whose control is absolute and pitiless. But hun- 
dreds of years before Buddha was born David voiced the need 
not only of the Indian prince, but of all men everywhere, i: 
that profound utterance, “ My heart and my flesh crieth out 
for the living God.” Failing to find any comfort in Brah- 
manism, Buddha retired to the depths of a mighty forest and 
with five chosen companions gave himself up to a life of fast 
ing and prayer, and for six years practiced all manner of 
fleshly mortifications. Nothing could exceed the discipline ot 
these years. Only food of the most simple nature was allowed, 
and that very sparingly. Days and nights were given to medi 
tation and prayer. Seclusion that was as complete as desperate 
men could seeure made this hermit life more austere and rigid 
than anything in the annals of the Romish Church, and by 
utter vanquishment of the body, with all of its desires and ap- 
petites, Buddha hoped to attain that spiritual condition it 
which his soul would find rest. 

And now a singular experience comes to him, Sitting one 
day under the trees, rapt in intense thought, with his fac 
turned eastward as though the place of the sunrise had 
special sacredness in his mind, all at once the clouds broke ir 
his soul, light burst in upon him, until his whole being flamed 
and glowed, and instantly he felt that he was no longer a poor 
benighted creature, doomed to wander in solitude and darkness, 
but that from henceforth he was a child of the light. We 
may speak of this as an unnatural condition into which he had 
bronght himself by his prolonged fastings, his midnight vigils, 
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his long-continued and exhausting meditations, and that the 
body gave way under the intense strain, resulting in visions 
and dreams ; but before we commit ourselves fully to any such 
conclusion let us bear in mind that this exalted experience re- 
mained with him for well-nigh fifty years, and was accompa- 
nied by an enthusiasm which never declined, a zeal which was 
unabating, aserenity which nothing could disturb, and a beauty 
and consistency of life the memory of which abides to this day. 
Anything more remarkable than this experience is not known 
in the history of religion. A complete transformation was 
effected in his whole manner of life. From being a recluse he 
at once entered upon the most zealous missionary labor. He 
no longer shunned his fellow-men, but sought them and sought 
them diligently, that he might share with them the joys of this 
new experience. 

And here we see another of the resemblances which he had 
with Christ. For just as Jesus after his struggle in the wil- 
lerness entered upon a public ministry, teaching and preach- 
ing the Gospel of the kingdom, and everywhere urging the 
people to seek the light and wisdom which cometh from above, 
so the great Buddha after his conflict in the forest and the in- 
‘oming of the new light began his marvelous work ; nor did he 
vease his extraordinary labors until death put its chilling hand 
upon him and his lips were frozen into a marble sleep. 

And there is a further resemblance in the fact that, just as 
Christ protested with all his divine energy against the tyranny 
of the scribes and Pharisees, and against the monstrous bur- 
lens which they had imposed upon the people by their tradi- 
tions and commandments, so did Buddha protest against the 
rule and priesteraft of the Brahmans ; and with a courage and 
foree which are simply amazing he entered single-handed into 
a conflict with a religion which was so intrenched in the habits 
and life of the nation as to seem well-nigh invincible. He felt 
just as Jesus felt, just as all great teachers and thinkers have 
ever felt, that a religion which consists in rites, and ceremonies, 
and forms, and ordinances, and which is observed only in the 
letter and has no relation to the spirit, while it may have a 
charm for the outward sense is utterly destitute of soul, and 
cannot, therefore, meet the desires of the heart. Hence, with 
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a courage which has never been surpassed he began his noble 
warfare, and from that warfare he never withdrew until death 
released him. . 

The fundamental doctrine of Buddhism is that of “the four 
sublime truths :” 

1. All existence is evil, because it is subject to change and 
decay. Compare this with the words of Jesus, “I am come 
that they might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly,” and what a startling contrast is realized ! 

2. The source of this evil is the desire for things which are 
to change and pass away. How weak and insignificant thes 
words are when read in the light of the Gospel, that a “man’s 
life eonsisteth not in the abundance of,the things which he 
possesseth.” 

3. This desire and the evil which follows it are not in- 
evitable, for if we choose we can arrive at Nirvana, when bot! 
shall utterly cease. The pathos, the hopelessness, the utte: 
helplessness of Buddhism are here revealed; for what is Nir- 
vana but magnificent nothingness, when the individual life, 
like the bubble on the river, breaks and is lost again and 
forever in the trackless sea? Think of the words of Christ as 
compared with this third of the “sublime truths,” “ Whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 

4. There is a fixed and certain method to adopt, by pursu- 
ing which we attain this end without possibility of failure. 
What a measureless distance there lies between this and the 
divine invitation, “Come unto me,... and I will give you 
rest.” Stripped of its oriental vagueness and put in plain, 
simple terms, Buddhism declares that all existence is evil, and 
that the highest good is only attained by reaching Nirvana, a 
state of utter and eternal unconsciousness. Or, to put it even 
more plainly, Buddhism declares that this something which 
we call “ life,” this something by which we live and love, and 
which gives to our being everything that is of quality and 
value, reaches its highest form of development when it is 


absorbed into an infinite nothing, when the person, the indi- 


vidual, is swallowed up in the dreamless, motionless sleep of a 
mysterious Being which has no consciousness of even its own 
existence! To reach this state of Nirvana a moral eode is 
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presented which, on its human side, is well-nigh perfect, and 


which is summarized in the words, * To cease from sin, to get 
virtue, to cleanse one’s heart—this is the Buddhist law.’ 
Commandments are given after the manner of the Mosai 
economy, and of the same number, and these are followed by 
precepts and injunctions in endless order. 

In Buddhism there is neither God nor heaven, neither 
prayer nor pardon, neither faith nor providence, neither resur- 
rection nor future. It is without one ray of light or gleam 
of hope from beginning to end. Absolute hopelessness, as well 
as utter helplessness, is the condition to which it brings every 
soul that accepts it. And yet there are those who poetize 
concerning the “ Light of Asia,” and claim for Buddhism a pre- 
eminence, or, to put it more carefully, an equality with the 
Gospel of Jesus. But where can there be anything of an 
equality? For in Buddhism there is no personal God, no 
gracious divine Spirit, no atoning Saviour, no overruling prov- 
idence, no place of prayer, no absolution from sin, nothing of 
blessing, nothing of help, or comfort, or guidance, or strength. 
There is no incentive to noble living, no impulse toward 
vigorous, stalwart character. The purest and holiest affec- 
tions wither at its touch, for with Nirvana personal con- 
sciousness ends, and when consciousness ceases all love passes 
away. When one thinks of these hundreds of millions living 
under a sky from which no sunlight ever streams, in which 
the glint of star is never seen, from which the clouds never 
break or pass away, it is impossible not to feel something of 
the sadness and hopelessness which have befallen them. 

Of Buddha himself no question has ever been raised as to 
his sincerity; and where is there in all literature a more pa- 
thetic scene than when, after the absence of many years, he 
returns to his home in the garb of a mendicant and, under 
vows which he dared not break, meets once again his now aged 
father, his patient, loving wife, and the boy who was born to 
him when he entered on his ministry ? A man capable of such 
loyalty to his faith and of such devotion to his followers could 
only be of the highest and purest type of character. But while 
we cannot but admire the man for his nobility and worth, and 
rank him with the foremost teachers and thinkers of the world, 
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yet in comparison with the Gospel of the grace of God his 
doctrines are as the blackness of darkness compared with that 
light which is the light of life. 

His last words, when about eighty years of age and almost 
at the point of death, contain the gist of all that he tanght and 
believed, and reveal both the strength and weakness of the 
whole Buddhist faith, “ Let me impress it upon you that the 
parts and powers of man must be dissolved; therefore work 
out your salvation with all diligence.” Should we not think 
more seriously of these hundreds of millions living in the deep 
darkness of such a religion as this—without a God in the heav- 
ens to hear their prayer, without a Spirit in their hearts to 
help. them in their woe, without a Christ to whom they may 
flee for refuge; without a cross with its message of atonement 
for sin; without a hope of meeting those whom death has torn 


away; without a heaven to which they can look forward with 





holy triumph; without a place of prayer to which they may 
earry their burdened souls; without a hymn of praise to rise 
from their lips; without a Bible, with its words of promise and 
cheer ; without a single joy of the Christian life? Be it ours, 
then, to let them know something of the Gospel of God’s dear 
Son. 


Cflbisty print. 
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Arr. IV.—BEGINNINGS OF HUMANISM IN GERMANY, 


In his fragmentary poem, Der ewige Jude, Goethe at- 
tempts to picture the world as the Saviour finds it when he 
comes back to earth some thousands of years after his cruci- 
fixion: 

“Where,” cried the Master, “is that light 
That radiant from my Gospel shined ? 
Alas! I see here in this night 
No cords of love in heaven twined. 
And whither all the believers went 
That faithful from my blood arose? 
And O! the Spirit whom I sent, 
His striving, too, no longer shows. 
Creeps not with ever-hungry maw, 
With damnéd loins of withered shape, 
With hookéd, beastlike molded claw, 
Bold Avarice for spoil agape ? 
Doth it not trample on all delight 
Of neighbor in his rich content, 
And wrap in starveling folds so tight 
The life of nature’s sweet extent ? 
Doth not the lord with every slave 
Fortress himself in marble deep, 
And then from own heart’s deepest cave 
Call forth the wolves to rend his sheep ? 
To still ofttimes his whimsied need 
He snatches at men’s very bones; 
With loathsome gluttony to feed 


On others’ hopes amid their groans.” 


The lines might, however, have passed as a description of the 
declining years of the Middle Ages, and then fallen far short 
of the truth. 

sy the time of the downfall of scholasticism the Church 
had sunken into such corruption and immorality that Rome’s 
degeneracy in her decadence was virtue beside it. And it 
was not the laxness of ecclesiastics in the distant north or 
east, far from authority and supervision; the Roman curva 
itself could serve as a hideous example of depravity to the 
rest of Christendom. “Truth has become madness in the 
papal courts,” said the great Petrarch in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; “continence passes there for rustic stupidity, chastity 
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for disgrace. The more foul and abandoned a man is the 
greater the reputation he enjoys.” The quotation does not 
end here, but when it comes to husbands delivering up their 
wives to priestly profligates it is a chronicle of infamy that 
one blushes to set down, Like priest like people, but here it 
was like pope like priest; for, certainly, in the days of the 
Unsittlichkeit of the Church, the clergy practiced merely as 
the popes preached, and from the eternal city that men had 
hoped would once more rule the world a contagion of un- 
cleanness passed from pontiff, cardinal, and bishop till it 
reached the humblest priest and people. The monasteries 
were rich and powerful, but their preeminence was turned 
into licentiousness. When revennes, great as they were, be- 
came insufficient the cloisters resorted to simony to fill their 
coffers, and from Rome to the obscurest parish there was buy- 
ing and selling in the positions of the Church.* The sale of 
indulgences and relics was a legitimate branch of trade. 
Those who bought were usually those who could ill afford to 
buy, but this mattered but little to the sacerdotal hucksters so 
long as the gains went to swell the receipts of corruption and 
immorality. 

To relieve the austerity and irksomeness of a dead worship 
profane and sacrilegious rites were introduced. ‘ Fools’” and 
* asses’”’ festivals, so called, were held, in the orgies of which 
masked communicants danced, sang, and even threw dice on 
the high altars themselves. No wonder that the coming of 
the black death seemed like a scourge from heaven to turn 
men’s thoughts to terror and expectancy of doom. Levity 
became suddenly changed to superstition and complacency to 


frenzy, and in an excess of religious zeal processions of flagel- 


lants whipped themselves through the streets, the cries of the 
sufferers blending in wild fiereeness with the chants of the 
priests. 

The Jews served as a convenient cause of all these calami- 
ties, and they were rich. In the year 1348, the year the 
plague came, two thousand Jews were martyred on the same 
scaffold in Strasburg, and the chronicler reported, “Thus 
were the Jews burned in all the cities of the Rhine.” The 


Adel deutscher Nation, 
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writer has himself read in the Urkundenbuch of the city of 
Freiburg a record of how, in 1349, all the Jews in the city 
were burned. In Erfurt six thousand of the unfortunates, 
overwhelmed by despair, barricaded themselves in their 
streets and were incinerated in their own homes. From 
Switzerland, north along the Rhine, and east and west over 
half the Continent, it was the same; and the heavens were 
blackened with the smoke of persecution, until] the ghettos 
were desolate and deserted. 

This demoralization in the power and influence of the 
Church during the last two centuries of the Middle Ages 
forms the dark background upon which new social and civil 
formations shaped themselves. The Church was losing its 
hold upon the people ; new thoughts and things were begin- 
ning to arrest attention. It was thinking, which in the end 
means the death of tyranny, whether ecclesiastic or spiritual. 
Foremost among the causes which helped to awaken Europe 
were the Crusades, movements religious in their inception but 
resulting in a beneficial worldliness, and opening the eyes of 
the West to a new civilization and culture.* The Crusades 
infused a new life-element into the blood of Christendom. 
They gave a glamour of romance to chivalry that still lingers 
in ballad and tradition, and at the same time crowded feu- 
dalism into a decline from which it never rallied. National 
differences and aspirations meant the weakening of feudal 
power. 

Commerce was greatly stimulated by the contact, or con- 
test, of West and East. New customs originated, new tastes 
formed, new commodities were introduced. Wines, silks, 
sugars—all the luxurious products of the Orient—came back 
with the returning ships. Literature received new material, 
science new facts. Chemistry was enriched by new terms, 
medicine by new simples, gardens by new fruits and plants. 
Agriculture was improved, better ways of irrigation intro- 
dueed, the windmill came from the East with those who 
fought for the holy grave. Strange animals were placed in 
public gardens, and the donkey and the mule were brought to 
bear the burdens of a new land. New ideas of elegance and 


* Adams, Civilization During the Middle Ages, chapter xi, ‘* The Crusades.” 
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home comfort prevailed, and at the same time people grew 
interested in what was beyond the horizon. Now and then 
some Marco Polo adventured into strange lands, and the tales 
he told became the gossip of a nation. The study of geogra- 
phy in this way received a new interest that was a fitting 
preparation for the bold achievements of the fifteenth cen- 
tury.* It was in the thirteenth century that this new im- 
pulse began to be felt in the commercial life of Europe, and 
as a result the cities awoke to new prosperity and importance. 
This was particularly true in Germany. In the north, where 
the Baltic and the German Ocean afforded highways for the 
trade of northern Europe, the Hanse towns flourished and in 
time even surpassed Venice and the other cities of the Medi- 
terranean. In the height of its power the League numbered 
fourscore cities, and ruled the coast from Holland to the con- 
fines of Russia. The inland cities of Germany prospered 
also at this breath from without. Leagues were formed, as in 
the seaport towns, and guilds grew up to protect the working 
classes from the power of the patrician and wealthy families ; 
the organization of labor against capital is no new thing. 
North and south the cities naturally became the centers of 
progress and civilization. No people were wealthier, no arti- 
sans more renowned, than those of the German cities. Art 
took on a new vigor, and sculptures, paintings, great min- 
sters in Gothic style, were the results. But, sad to tell, as the 
burghers rose the peasants sunk; they had to support the 
estates above them, and they were unequal to the task. They 
became a “mithselig Volk,’ who toiled like slaves -with the 
patience of beasts, and they reaped no reward but taxes, tolls, 
and hopeless service.t+ 

Let us now look for a moment at the condition of education 
in this period of transition which marks the close of the Mid- 
dle Ages. As was inevitable, the growing depravity of the 
Church proved the decay of monastery and cathedral schools. 
The clergy grew more and more fond of fat benefices and good 
dinners, and less and less devoted to the seven liberal arts. 
Frequently it happened the priests could not comprehend the 


* For the results of the Crusades see Thatcher and Schwill, Europe in the Middle Age, 
p. 431, et seq.; Guizot, Histoire de la Civilization, huitiéme lecon. 
+ See Scherr, Duetsche Kultur- und Sittengeschichte, t. i, cap. ix. 
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psalms they chanted ; and the Abbey of St. Gallen, once the 
most famous cloister schpol north of the Alps, the home of 
Notker Labeo and Ekkehard, degenerated till neither the ab- 
bot nor any of his chapter could read or write; and the pre- 
cious manuscripts of the classics and Chureh fathers, that had 
onee delighted monkish scholars, were suffered to molder and 
decay under rubbish in a room which was never entered.* 
But learning seemed to prosper amid adversities, and when 
the cloister schools became too enfeebled to cherish it lounger 
it transferred itself to the cities and lived upon their increas- 
ing activity and greatness. Burgher schools grew up to give 
such training as was demanded by the new trend of things, and 
instruction in reading and writing was begun in the mother 
tongue. Following these schools were Latin schools, the germ 
of the modern gymnasium. The term “ Latin” is no misno- 
mer when applied to these advanced schools, for all instruction 
centered upon Latin—such as it was—as the corner stone of the 
curriculum. Here we find the influence of scholasticism still 
potent, and methods were regulated by scholastic ideals. Gram- 
nar was still the chief part of linguistics, and the works of ec- 
clesiastical and doctrinal writers the only texts. Boethius’s Ve 
Consolatione Philosophie, the books of Stephanus Fiseus de 
Sontino, a few scholastic definitions, the Symbolum Apostoli- 
cum, the seven penitential psalms, and Donatus—these were 
some of the sources from which pupils drew their inspiration. 
There were but few books, and lessons were dictated with blows 
and cuffs for punctuation. And still education lived ; it even 
flourished, under such conditions, and hordes of wandering 
students, scholares vaguntes, crossed and crisscrossed the land 
in search of learning. 

The Church was already in its decline when German uni- 
versities were founded, and though as institutions they grew 
in numbers they could not rise above the low level of ecclesi- 
astical example. The narrowness of decaying scholasticism 
prevailed in every faculty, and corporation and guild distine- 
tions tyrannized in every student body. The students no 
longer were eager seekers for wisdom, but brawling, carousing 
vagabonds, who concealed a multitude of worldly sins under 


* Scherr, op. cit., p. 169. 
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the somber garb of a scholar. Instruction had nothing of 
Lehrfretheit in it ; theology still hung to the maxims of Peter 
Lombard and Thomas Aquinas; jurisprudence was burrowing 
in the wreck of Roman law or puzzling over the canonical or- 
dinances of the Church, which, “ considered as a theoretical 
whole, were just as remarkable a creation as scholastic the- 
ology ;” in medicine Galenus was the chief authority. The 
seven liberal arts had been increased, but no scientific treat- 
ment of them had been added. Alchemy still busied savants, 
physics was mostly speculation. University scholars spoke and 
wrote in Latin, but its syntax was really false and its structure 
more German than classical.* The time for some great move- 
ment was at hand, and the few wise men who could read the 
signs of the times observed certain fitful indications like the 
seismic tremblings before a voleanic upheaval. The Church 
was dead, the empire an empty shadow, Germany, the nation, was 
the sport of foreigners and the despair of natives themselves. 
Surely, whatever awakening came must lie in the realm of letters. 

We have now come to the period which witnessed a com- 
plete transformation in the thinking of transalpine Europe ; 
and the advent of the change was as gradual as had been the 
demoralization which compelled it. From the days of the 
great schism the condition of the Church had aroused uneasi- 
ness, and various councils had labored in vain to effect some 
kind of a reformation. One man, John Huss, had died for it. 
There were some, also, in this time of humiliation who turned 
their thoughts toward personal godliness and groped for the 
light. This striving had been seen in the days of the school- 
men when St. Bernard, who may be called the father of mys- 
ticism, opposed the purely intellectual foundation of scholasti- 
cism and pleaded for a culture that came from the convictions 
of an unfailing hope. Out of such teaching grew the asceti- 
cism of later periods, and many godly men were numbered 
among its followers. Its most remarkable development, and 
one fullest of educational and reformative significance for Ger- 
many, Was the fratres communis witie.+ the “brotherhood of 

* For the condition of learning in this period consult Schmidt, Geschichte der Ptidago- 
gik, p. 354, et seq. 


+ Schmidt, op. cit., p. 329, et seq. ; Geiger, Renaissance und Humanismus in Italien und 
Deutschland, p. 326, 
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common life,” at home in the Netherlands, but gradually ex- 
tending its influence over Germany. It was a learned organ- 
ization, with a curriculum founded upon a study of the Serip- 
tures, and it expended its strength in promoting secular and 
religious education. The flower of all the great lives nour- 
ished by the order was Thomas & Kempis (1379-1471), whose 
Imitatio Christi has solaced more hearts than any other book 
but the Bible ; it has passed through more than two thousand 
Latin editions alone. 

From the beginning scholasticism found no place in the 
teachings of the brotherhood. “It is a great folly,” says 
i Kempis,* “ to neglect the things that are profitable and nec- 
essary, and to choose to dwell upon that which is curious and 
hurtful. We have eyes and we see not. . . . And what have 
we to do with genera and species (Stichwerter of scholasti- 
cism)? He to whom the eternal Word speaketh is delivered 
from many an opinion.” 

This was the ideal, then, which guided the order, and so the 
Bible became to them the book of books. True, they cher- 
ished the classics and fostered their revival in Germany and 
the Netherlands; yet they never recognized anything but 
spirituality as “the ground of all mental culture and instrue- 
tion,” and though they admired pagan writers they did not 
become pagan themselves. The work they did was great, 
and the influence of their piety the best support for a new 
movement. But when the renadssance of Church and learn- 
ing had been accomplished their work was done. In 1574 the 
last rector of the brotherhood was installed. 

It will now be well to consider another movement which at 
the same time was beginning to exert a mighty influence on 
the educational matters of the north—an influence that in its 
current was deeper than the activity displayed by the “ brother- 
hood of common life.” We refer to the great revival of clas- 
sical studies in Italy.+ For a hundred and fifty years now, 
Italian scholars had found their greatest pleasure and delight 
in bringing to light once more the genial learning of the an- 
cients, and so well and enthusiastically had this been done that 
it seemed as if the golden age was about to dawn again for 


* Chapter iii, First Book of the I mitatio. t See Geiger, op. cit. 
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Latium. Great names crowded fast upon the eseutcheon of 
the new learning— Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarch—then a score of 
great teachers and scholars who made a religion out of their 
devotion to humanistic studies, and finally a galaxy of artists 
—Angelico da Fiesole, Leonardo da Vinci, Francesco Francia, 
Michael Angelo, Perugino, and Raphael 
century will ever see again. The stream gradually became a 


such as no other 





torrent. All classes of society were swept by it, ecclesiastics 
and laymen, popes and princes, rich and poor. However, re- 
ligion pure and undefiled played but littie part in the move- 
ment. Jokes were cracked at the sacraments and doctrines of 
the Church, and men laughed. Macchiavelli wrote a comedy 
in which a priest philosophized most scandalously over mar- 
ried life, and it was regarded as a delicious bit of humor, ap- 
plauded even by his holiness, “who had studied Plautus and 
Terence so well, and who was equally acquainted with the 
hearts of women and the dialecties of the Church.” If anybody 
chided or warned, his fate was the fate of Arnold von Brescia, 
Savonarola, and Giordano Bruno. Humanism choked refor- 
mation in Italy; in Germany reformation was humanism’s 
crowning work. 

Humanism overspread Germany from without. Neverthe- 
less, it was a German invention that paved the way for it. In 
1437 Gutenberg invented printing, and in ten years the new 
art accomplished more for the dissemination of knowledge than 
had been done in a hundred years of manuscript copying. In 
some respects the conditions were stubborn. The German 
emperors were mostly indifferent, and the Church was still 
bound Laocoén-like in the traditions of scholasticism. Ennea 
Silvio, an emperor’s prime minister and the first apostle of 
humanism on German soil, embittered and disheartened by the 
prevailing unconcern of the princes of the land for poetry and 
culture, exclaimed, “If they care more for dogs and horses 
than for poets, let them die unremembered like dogs and 
horses.” But Italy was an inspiration land, and the propa- 
ganda was spreading. Germans began to go over the Alps, 
drawn by rumors of what was being done there, and to study 
under Italian masters. In the year 1482 young John Reuch- 
lin entered the lecture room of Argyropulus in Rome and 
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shamefacedly made known his desire to receive Greek instruc- 
tion, remarking as recommendation for himself that he was not 
wholly unacquainted with the Greek language. The master 
handed him a copy of Thucydides, which he read and trans- 
lated so well that the old scholar cried out in raptures, “ At 
last bereaved and exiled Greece has found a home beyond the 
Alps.” And it was true. German universities were making 


place for classical training ; Church Latin was being supplanted 
by elassie Latin, and Greek was being taught in Heidelberg, 
Tubingen, and Ingolstadt. At Schlettstadt, in Alsace, also, 
there had been formed a school that took a prominent part in 
encouraging humanistic studies, and Jacob Wimpheling (1450- 
1528), its greatest pupil, was counted a celebrated master of his 
day. The Netherlands kept constantly contributing great 
spirits to the movement ; Wessel (1419-1489), whom Luther 
regarded as a man after his own heart, Rudolf Lang (1488- 
1519), Rudolf Agricola (1443-1485)—the most learned man 
north of the Alps, to quote Erasmus—and Alexander Hegius 
(1420-1498), teacher of Erasmus, were some of the pioneers 
who came from the fratres communis vite into the German 
land. 

The movement grew. Literary vereins were organized, 
nominally in alliance with some university, but gradually 
extending their influence into every city and region. Chief 
among these were the Rhine and Danube societies, the Rhen- 
ana and Danubina. The Danubina rejoiced in imperial 
favor, and enrolled three celebrities among its members— 
George Tannstetter (1482-1535), a scholar and mathematician, 
John Crackenberger, an able writer of Latin verses and presi- 
dent of the society from 1499 to 1508, and John Spiessheimer 
(1473-1529), the orator. The Rhine society had Heidelberg 
for its center. It drew its membership, however, from all 
over southwestern Germany, and enjoyed the patronage of 
Count Philip of the Palatinate. Among the great names 
connected with the work of this society, that of John Reuch- 
lin (1455-1522) stands at the head. Indeed, in some respects 
he did more for the cause of humanism than any other man 
in Germany. Born at the beginning of the movement, he 
lived to see humanism firmly established and its work trans- 
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formed into the Reformation. He was himself, too, of the 
type of reformers, for he and his followers directed their ef- 
forts at purging the Church of immorality and freeing learn- 
ing from the blight of scholasticism. The old fogies 
shrieked, and priests and ecclesiastics became enraged. | The 
Dominicans in the University of Cologne, with Hochstraten, 
the great heretic hunter, at their head, and Eck, the disputer 
of Ingolstadt, “trumpeted forth that religion and morals were 
in danger, and that humanism threatened to overthrow all 
that was sacred and revered.” 

And now began a struggle that marks humanism’s greatest 
achievement in the work of its final establishment, a conflict 
that.ended in the complete triumph of learning and the begin- 
ning of the Reformation. Between the years 1507 and 1509 
Pfefferkorn, aconverted Jew, published a series of antisemitic 
writings in which he urged with the fanaticism of a bigot 
the destruction of all Jewish literature, with the exception of 
the Old Testament, and called for a general persecution of 
his race.* Supported by the Dominicans, he asked the em- 
peror to issue a mandate confiscating Jewish books. The 
matter was finally referred to the Archbishop of Mayence, and 
Reuchlin among others was called upon to render an opinion. 
This he did in favor of the Jews, making a masterly plea for 
the preservation of their literature as worthy of the admira- 
tion and study of scholars. A polemical warfare broke out. 
Hochstraten summoned Reuchlin before his court of inquisi- 
tion; the latter appealed to Rome and asked that the Bishop 
of Spires decide the affair. On March 29, 1514, Reuehlin 
won his ease before the bishop. Now Hochstraten himself 
went to Rome and for two years angled for the pope’s ver- 
dict. A commission decided against him, whereupon a papal 
mandatum de supersedendo was issued under pressure to stay 
proceedings. The monks thought this was gaining their 
point, and their hostility beeame even more pronounced. But 
help came from every quarter. The emperor and kings, 
scholars and laymen rallied to Reuchlin’s support. A Rench- 
lin league was formed having for its watchword the promo- 


* For the difficulty between Reuchlin and Pfefferkorn see Geiger, op. cit., p. 509, et seq. ? 
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tion of classical learning, a pure Church, and overthrow of 
monkish scholasticism which has long since passed into its 
second childhood. All was now ready to deal the Dominican 
order the heaviest blow they ever received, and it came in the 
wholly unexpected appearance of the “pistol Obscwrorum 
Virorum,* Letters of Obscure Men,” the most consummate and 
terrible satire yet published in Germany or any land. It was 
a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, blasting Reuchlin’s enemies 
and sealing their doom forever. 

The letters appeared anonymously in two parts, in 1514 
and 1517, and purported to have been printed in Venice and 
Basel. They were written ostensibly by the followers of the 
Dominicans, and were addressed to one Ortuin Gratius (1491~ 
1545), professor of theology at Cologne, a man of some erudi- 
tion and classical culture, but who chose, as Geiger says, to be 
a great light among the opposers of the humanists rather 
than be a small light among the humanists themselves, 
The spirit running through the letters is cleverly true to life. 
The names of the various writers are comically significant, 
as Langschneiderius, Eitelnarrabianus, and Dollkopfius. Gra- 
tius is esteemed by them as the learned master of all liberal 
arts, poet par excellence, jurist, theologian, and physician. 
When they address him they are almost oriental in the ful- 
someness of their salutations : 

“As many as drops are in the sea, 
As many as cowls in Cologne be, 
As many as hairs on an ass’s hide, 


So many greetings and more beside,” 


they say to him.* They are also full of simplicity—not the 
holiest simplicity either—in their attitude toward the new 
movement. Ina most corrupt Latin, which in itself is a tell- 
ing take-off on the old sehool, they announce their adherence 
to the learning of Paris and Cologne, and boast of their 
many university degrees. Their antiquated text-books are all 
in all to them; they look with proud disdain upon “ the new- 
fangled poets and scholars who do homage to fine style, and 
* Epistola 31 : 


* Quot in mari sunt gutte, et quot in Colonia sancta begutte, 
Quot pilos habeut asinorum cutes, tot et plures tibi mitto salutes.” 
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with fury upon the friends of antiquity who reverence the 
heathen gods.” And they rail at Reuchlin and his followers, 
and curse their humanistic writings with zealous blasphemy. 
They think themselves real priests because they read mass 
and talk with an ecclesiastical twang ; and in their self-esteem 
they prate, and strut, and detail with disgusting fidelity their 
Liebesabenteuer, and hope for Gratius’s favor because he is a 
devoted admirer of John Pfefferkorn’s wife. 

In the first letter Baccalaureus Thomas Langschneider re- 
fers a different question to Gratius, his former master, for 
solution: “Since it is not without value, as Aristotle says, in 
certain cases to give way to doubt, and since in Ecclesiastes it 
is written, ‘And I gave my heart to seek and search out by 
wisdom concerning all things that are done under heaven,’ 
so I, therefore, have purposed to bring to your grace a ques- 
tion concerning which I am in doubt.” Not long before, at a 
banquet where doctors, licentiates, masters, had become ex- 
ceedingly jolly over courses of chicken, pheasant, and fish, 
washed down by copious draughts of Malvasier and Rhine 
wine, Eimbecker, Torgauer, and Newburger beer, a discussion 
arose as to whether a magister noster who was about to take a 
degree in theology should be called magirste vr nostrandus or 
noster magistrandus. Magister Warmbread, a clever Scotist 
who had taken his degree after failing three times, took up 
the latter view. He declared that magzstrare was a verb 
meaning magistrum facere—to make a master of—and con- 
sequently gave rise to the form magzstrandus,; on the other 
hand, nostro, nostrare, was not a verb and not in the dictionary. 
Thereupon Magister Delitsch, a keen scholar in all the liberal 
arts, and physician, jurist, and poet in the bargain, espoused 
the other side. It all depended whether noster came after or 
before the word magister ; for the one form meant a doctor of 
theology, the other implied a master of all or none of the 
liberal arts, and therefore magister nostrandus was correct, 
As to the point that there was no such verb as nostrare, that 
did not matter. Did not Horace in Ars Poetica give one the 
privilege of making new words? This, then, is the weighty 
question propounded to worthy Magister Ortuin Gratius, 
along with the incidental request that he write back how the 
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struggle with Doctor Reuchlin progresses, who, Langsclinei- 
der has heard, will not back down, the scoundrel! 

At first the “pistole deceived the monks themselves, and 
many were obtuse enough to think that no such learned and 
favorable exposition of their side of the case had before been 
written; but gradually it dawned upon them that, instead of 
being a gentle bit of persiflage to their credit, it was a whip 
of scorpions lashing them to their undoing. Reuchilin’s 
quarrel with the Dominicans was over. In 1519 they paid 
him in hard cash for all damages, and the strife which had 
been carried on so violently and acrimoniously stopped. Hu- 
inanism came out of the encounter more firmly intrenched 
than ever, but the structure of the Church was tottering. 
The conflict was shifting to Wittenberg. “ Praised be God,” 
said Reuehlin, “ the monks will now have so much to do that 
they will be forced to leave an old man to his repose.” 

Among those who celebrated Reuchlin’s triumph in verse 
and prose the two most remarkable were Desiderius Erasmus 
(1467-1536), and Ulrich von Hutten (1488-1523). Erasmus 


was beyond doubt the most scholarly of all the humanists— 
some have even called him the greatest man of letters since 
the fall of Rome. He was the last contribution of the Neth- 
erlands to the revival period, but in his life and labors he 


belonged to learning in every land. He desired to pose as a 
cosmopolite, and so made use of no language but Latin, which 
was his only living tongue. He was an indefatigable worker 
in humanistic studies, but his proper place in humanism is 
hard to define. Some have put him halfway between the 
Latin humanists and the followers of Greek culture; others 
have regarded him as a classical theologian of the Church. 
But one thing is sure—he did not belong among those who 
fought with tooth and nail to give humanism a lodgment in 
Germany, though he was the greatest of humanists ; nor did he 
champion the Reformation, when it got beyond ridiculing the 
depravity of the Church. He was simply a savant without 
courage, no more a follower of any party than he was a citi- 
zen of any land. He was aman by himself, unique in the 
part he played; and, content to be lauded as the greatest 
scholar of his day, he was unwilling—more than that, afraid 
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—to bring his intellect to fight for a cause that made his 
greatness possible. Not so with Hutten, who was a knight 
fearless, ready for battle. He, too, loved learning, and pur- 
sued it, and fought for it. Wherever blows could be struck 
for God, or home, or native land, he was in the combat, often 
penniless and without patronage, but wielding a terrible influ- 
ence. He it was Who inspired the Zpistole Obscurorum 
Virorum and defended Reuchlin in the hour of need. Eras- 
mus, like a man who nonchalantly watches some swimmer 
battling for his life, wrote an apotheosis for him only when it 
was certain he had won. Hutten gave his whole soul to Ger- 
many—to its land and language, to humanism and the Refor- 
mation. He was not so cultured as Erasmus, not so esteemed 
abroad or fawned upon at home; but he fought when fight- 
ing was needed more than encomiums. Whatever the verdict 
of the library, mankind clings to the man in armor. 

There is little need to continue the subject farther. Hu- 
manism was at last a settled fact in middle Europe, and men’s 
attention was shifting to Luther, 

Die wittembergisch nachtigall 

Die man iezt hoeret ueberall. 
The Reformation was a worthy outcome of the spirit of the 
new learning, and its greatest heritage to the world. 


fbghe Fork 
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Arr. V.—THE VALUE OF BROWNING’S INTERPRE- 
TATION OF EURIPIDES. 

In most cases the translation of a poet by a poet, however 
admirable it may be as a piece of literature, loses something of 
the spirit and intention of the original, and becomes corre- 
spondingly impregnated with the temper of the translator. 
This may be—indeed, appears to be—inevitable in the nature 
of things, and perhaps accounts for the fact that nearly all 
versified translations are failures, at least in so far as they aim 
to give the real essence of a classical work to English readers. 
Yet now and then a poet seems to enter fully into the concep- 
tion of another ; and, if he be of generous mind, of thorough 
scholarship, and conscientious in dealing with that which is not 
strictly his, the product is of the greatest value. 

The English versions of two dramas of Euripides, by Robert 
Browning, belonging as they do to no existing category of poetic 
translations, challenge most thoughtful and earnest considera- 
tion. In estimating the value of such work to the general 
reader there are two main points to be regarded—the intrinsic 
worth of the original and’ the success of the attempt at repre- 
sentation as a translation and interpretation. The distinctions 
between ancient and modern tragedy are many and radical. 
The idea of Nemesis, or retributive justice, is fundamental in 
the tragic drama of the Greeks, to whom dramatic presentation 
was one chief vehicle for the conveying of religious teaching. 
No such moral conception belongs to the mass of modern 
tragedy. Euripides comes nearer than any other of the an- 
cients to the modern manner in presenting the problems of life 
without offering a solution of them. Yet even he does not 
wholly eliminate Nemesis. The element of surprise seems to 
be regarded as essential in modern dramas; in the Greek the 


plot was fully known to the spectators from the outset, and 
thus, oftentimes, as in the “(£dipus Tyrannus,” the effect of 
tragic irony greatly heightened. The depiction of destiny, 


rather than of character, was in general the aim of classic 
tragic poets, an aim which is entirely wanting in our own 
times. Artistic simplicity was the characteristic of the ancient 
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dramas; subtlety and complexity are the sources of power in 
the modern. Yet it would not be wise to claim that in these 
differences the advantage is all on the side of the modern. 
To hold that all nations in all ages should adopt and main- 
tain the same standards would be absurd. But a form and 
method—literary, dramatic, or ethical—which has once been 
of high service must always possess a certain value. 

Euripides, from his own time to the present, has always 
been more or less underestimated. It was the fashion among 
his contemporaries to compare him with ¢schylus and 
Sophocles. The same fashion prevails to-day, and, as a result 
of the detraction which, without just cause, almost invariably 


accompanies comparison, the glory of Euripides has become 


somewhat undeservedly dimmed. The dissimilarities between 
the genius and art of the two older dramatists and those of 
Euripides are of two kinds—those which are natural and inher- 
ent in the individual endowments of the men, and those which 
are due to the conditions under which they lived and wrote. 
Eschylus, the man of Marathon and Salamis, was a poet mili- 
tant. Inthe Titanic grandeur of his dramas, dealing with gods 
and heroes and mighty elemental forces, is the expression of 
his own strong, warlike nature. He saw chaos and law at 
strife—august forms in the power of what seemed a relentless 
fate—and, penetrating as far as human vision might, he strove 
to reach the hidden sources of final harmony, finding the solu- 
tion of the problem in the inevitable Nemesis. For Sophocles 
it was left to perfect the dramatic form which A¢schylus created. 
His CEdipus group is the perfect flower of classic drama. In 
development of plot, in delineation of character and emotion, 
in harmonious symmetry and repose Sophocles reached the 
culminating point of his art. To him moral law is important 
in its relation to character, more than to destiny, and he makes 
the resentment and vengeance of offended powers less promi- 
nent than the effect of sin upon the sinner. In his fine analy- 
sis of human nature he finds his solution of the conflicts of 
life and the revelation of the eternal laws of justice and purity. 
His alterations in dramatic form would be irrelevant to discuss 
here. They were all in the way of improvement, and Eu- 


ripides was to reap the benefit of them. 
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The peculiar genius of Euripides was of a distinct type. 
His strength lay in depicting human passions, rather than in 
analysis of character, or the setting forth of moral or divine 
law. And his poetic gift, fortunately for his success, was one 
eminently adaptable to the demands of the times. He has 
been accused of skepticism and irreverence ; but it must be re- 
membered that he wrote at a period when the spirit of skep- 
tical thought was becoming prevalent, when the old unques- 
tioning faith in gods and heroes was no longer what it had 
been, and when the Sophists with their brilliant plausibility in 
argument were turning the heads of a large portion of the 
Athenians, especially those of the younger generation. A 
Sophocles could stand against these tendencies, but the re- 
ligious element of Greek thought so successfully embodied in 
the dramas of the older tragedians gave place in Euripides to 
the more romantic and purely human character, which then 
appealed most strongly to the sympathies of the Athenian 
public. Yet, while the lofty ideality and heroic dignity of 
Aéschylus and Sophocles are wanting in these plays, while the 
sacred character of the myths is sometimes lost in the effort to 
bring tragedy nearer the level of everyday life and make it 
more real to the spectators, they are pure and elevated in sen- 
timent, and the opportunity is not lost of bringing home to 
the people many practical lessons of virtue and morality. 
Though Euripides did not seek to interpret the workings of 
supreme providence, he at least presented a field from which 
much of sterling worth could be gathered. And in this he is 
the best counterpart to Shakespeare that ancient literature can 
offer. 

When Robert Browning addressed himself to the task of 
rendering the “Alcestis” * and the “ Heracles” of Euripides 
into English he undertook a much greater work than the 
mere translation of the Greek. His “transcripts” are a de- 
fense of Euripides. By the power of his own rare insight he 
was able to understand the Greek poet as perhaps no other has 
done, and to recognize in him that one of all the ancients 
who in the broadest sense comprehended the facts of human 

* Except in quotations the author has not adopted Browning's literal spelling of Greek 


names. 
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life. Not only did he feel his strength, his pathos, and lyric 
beauty, but that he appreciated that which is greatest in Eu- 
ripides is shown by the motto adopted for “ Balaustion’s Adven- 
ture” from Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s “ Wine of Cyprus: ” 
Our Euripides, the human, 
With his droppings of warm tears, 
And his touches of things common 
Till they rose to touch the spheres. 


The poem “ Balaustion’s Adventure” furnishes a setting 
for the “ Alcestis” which serves two purposes—that of making 
the drama more easily. comprehensible to the English reader 
who is not a classical scholar, and the other that of affording 
3rewning an opportunity of setting forth, along with his ver- 
sion of Euripides, his own comment upon it. 

The narrative portion of the poem is based upon a story 
from Plutarch of some Grecian captives in Sicily, at the time 
of the siege of Syracuse, who won release and protection by 
reciting some verses from Euripides. In Browning’s poem 
Balaustion, the “lyric girl” from Rhodes, relates to four girl 
friends the story of her adventure at Syracuse—how she and 
her companions upon the ship of Cannus, pursued by pirates, 
had been driven into the harbor of Syracuse; how they had 
been at first repulsed, but were finally saved in return for her 
reciting, upon the temple steps, the “ Alecestis,” then a new 
play. Having told the story, she repeats in the words of Eu- 
ripides the play itself, adding only what comments are neces- 
sary to make clear the impression upon her hearers. 

It is sufficiently obvious that this portion of the poem, 
beautiful as it is and instinct with vitality, is intended only 
as a setting to the “ Alcestis,” the interpretation of which is 
its real object and occasion. With such an aim the poet, if 
conscientious and scholarly, would allow himself no liberties 
with the text. And here Browning has shown himself the 
faithful translator as well as the poetic interpreter. As a 
translation the “transcript” is remarkable for accuracy and 
strict fidelity to the original. Browning’s classical scholarship 
is evident throughout, not only in the literalness—in the or- 
dinary sense—of his version, but in the retaining with won- 


derful exactness the root meanings of words. Yet, so far is 
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this literality from making the translation mechanical and life- 
less that it adds force, picturesqueness, and vitality to the work. 
The temptation to embellish by lending thoughts and expres- 
sions of his own Browning has steadfastly resisted, not an idea 
being interpolated into the text. Whatever has been added, 
though interwoven with the drama, is put into the mouth of 
Balaustion speaking t propria persond, not into the lines of 
Euripides. These comments and explanations are often of the 
greatest value in illuminating the original and in bringing out 
some of the finest effects of the drama, but they are always 
kept distinct. A very few short passages of the Greek are in- 
deed omitted, or only briefly indicated, the chief instance of 
this being the condensation of the two speeches of Eumelus 
into three lines of narrative. These abridgments are the only 
deviations from the canon of translation laid down by Brown- 
ing himself in one of his prefaces, which is “to be literal at 
every cost save that of absolute violence to our language.” 
But, what is equelly important, he seems to have caught the 
very spirit of the original, and that the warm humanity and 
delicate conceptions of Euripides are vitally present in the 
“transcript.” The defense of the Greek poet is most subtly 
and powerfully made, not by advocacy, but by interpretation. 

“ Alcestis” is not indeed a typical Greek tragedy, though it 
is undoubtedly a representative Euripidean composition. It is 
quite distinct both from the normal tragedy of the Great Age 
and from the satyric drama. Some explanation of its distine- 
tive character may be found in the position which it was in- 
tended to occupy as the fourth play in a tetralogy. In such a 
group the fourth piece was generally a satyr play. The wholly 
different nature of “ Alcestis” is evidence that the dramatist 
was not limited by prescription to this form of composition. 
The function of such an afterpiece seems to have been to calm 
the minds of an audience excited by the profound emotions 
which the preceding tragedies awakened. The satyr dramas 
were usually coarse. The “ Alcestis,” not essentially tragic in 
either subject or treatment, yet still further removed from 
comic shallowness, appears a perfect work for its place. 

The lack of painful catastrophe, generally considered indis- 
pensable to a true tragedy, does not take away from the tragic 
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character of the piece in its deeper sense. The joy at the end 
of “ Alcestis” is as profound and solemn as the grief and de- 
spair which preceded it. The xd6apocc, or “ purification,” which 
is the end aimed at in Greek tragedy must be reached through 
suffering, but it may be consummated in joy as truly as in sor- 
row. Other divergences from the ideal tragedy are deeper 
and more significant. The Nemesis, or retributive justice, 
checking presumption, overthrowing excessive good fortune, 
punishing with the absolute certainty of fate all transgression 
—whether voluntary sin, unselfish rashness like the offense of 
Prometheus, unconscious crime such as that of CEdipus, or the 
conscientious disobedience of Antigone—this Nemesis, im- 
placable, but always making for righteousness, which is the 
fundamental and dominant idea of the loftiest form of Greek 
tragedy, in “ Alcestis,” as in other plays of Euripides, is ob- 
secured and thrown into the background. As regards form 
and manner the “Alcestis” illustrates most of the innovations, 
the faults, and the merits for which Euripides is distinguished. 
His peculiar use of the prologue, the clearly defined plot, the 
skillful and artistic management of the chorus—refuting, at 
least in this play, the charge of irrelevancy in its employment 
so often made against him—are all exampled here. Even of 
his impiety and skepticism, so called, there are traces, though 
open expressions of doubt bordering on blasphemy, such as 
occur frequently in other plays, are rare in “ Alcestis.” 

But it is in the dramatis persone of this play that Euripides 
exhibits his supreme power, and in his realization of these 
Browning achieves his highest success as interpreter. Two 
figures stand out luminously as giving character to the drama, 
Alcestis and Heracles. Alcestis is one of the most exquisite 
creations of classic literature. This character alone should suf- 
fice to refute the charge of misogynism which has been brought 
against Euripides, first of all, we believe, by his contemporary 
Aristophanes. Her self-devotion is as noble as that of Antig- 
one, and at the same time there is a womanly warmth and 
tenderness in her which appeals more strongly to the sympa- 
thies of many than the severer qualities of Sophocles’s incom- 
parable heroine. Her womanliness and self-sacrifice are brought 
by Browning into the same bright relief in the English as in 
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the Greek, without comment because no comment is needed. 
3ut here and there a delicate bit of analysis and exposition is 
made to throw light upon an artistic intention which, without 
it, might easily be lost or misapprehended. The character of 
Admetus, the husband of Alcestis, in whose stead she dies, is 
thus shown to be, though selfish, 
Nowise insincere, 
But somehow childlike, like his children, like 
Childishness the world over. 
And Pheres, the father, becomes not only a foil to the heroism 
of Alcestis, but has a distinct moral function also, as one in 
whom Admetus 
Saw just himself when years should do their work 
And reinforce the selfishness inside. 
A subtle interpretation of Admetus’s angry upbraiding of his 
father is given by our English poet: 
You see what all this poor pretentious talk 
Tried at—how weakness strove to hide itself 
In bluster against weakness—the loud word 
To hide the little whisper, not so low 
Already in that heart beneath those lips! 
The idea of Euripides in the whole contention, which is one 
of those rhetorical discussions often counted among the faults 
of this poet, appears to be revealed in the lines: 
So, the old selfish Pheres went his way, 
Case-hardened as he came ; and left the youth 
(Only half-selfish now, since sensitive) 
To go on learning by a light the more. 
It is a remarkable proof of the translator’s success in present- 
ing the characters of the “ Alcestis” to English readers that 
their humanity is so living and real as to touch the hearts of 
men to-day and to save them from collapse even in situations 


to the modern mind verging upon the ridiculous. Than this, 


scarcely any task could be more difficult. 

The one radiant, central personality of the drama, the sound- 
est, most suggestive, is that of Heracles, And in Browning’s 
interpretation of this character is the most splendid product of 
his art in translation. This hero is rare in Greek dramatic 
literature, occurring only once in Sophocles, three times in 
Euripides. Yet the Heracles myth was one of the most vital, 
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as his character was one of the most real, to the ancients. 
Doubtless it was the presentation of this hero by Euripides 
which inspired Browning to the translation of these two plays, 
such a conception being one that would lay strongest hold upon 
his imagination. The appearance of Heracles in the home of 
Admetus, at the time of mourning and in the midst of the 
funeral solemnities, sends a ray of hopefulness into the gloom. 
The frank directness of his address sounds a note of cheer. 
Having accomplished seven of the mighty labors of his life, 
on his way to the land of the Bistones to capture the man- 
eating steeds of Diomedes, he stops, weary and glad, to glad- 
den the home of a friend. His cheerfulness, even joviality, 
in the midst of mourning, his slowness to understand that it is 
Alcestis who is dead, at first seem singular and give rise to the 
question whether we have not here one of the devices of 
Euripides, and whether this apparent stupidity is not merely 
for the dramatist’s purpose of effect. But Browning at least 
suggests, though indirectly, another thought. And when 
Heracles becomes really aware of the true state of things in 
Admetus’s household, through the servant who, knowing not 
the hero, complains of the heartlessness of the guest, his is no 
mere sentimental condolence, but that active sympathy which 
seeks some means of making amends for his ill-timed mirth 
by rendering his friend a service beyond speech. Leaving his 
feasting, forth the great-hearted hero strides to engage in the 
awful fight with Death and rescue the devoted Alcestis. 
Returning from the struggle, somewhat worn and grave, per- 
haps, with the stress of such a conflict, but triumphant and 
bringing with him the reward of his triumph—a reward 
which is not for himself but for his friend to enjoy—he at 
first reproaches Admetus for not giving him his confidence at 
the outset. Then, having tested the sincerity and fidelity of 
the widowed husband, finding selfishness giving place to 
something higher—the work of «d@apoi¢ well begun—he 
restores to him his very wife, rescued by a supreme effort 
from Death. After this dénowement but one impression is 
made upon the mind of the spectator or reader, that of the 
god-man who, waiting for none of the expressions of gratitude 
which would naturally pour forth so profusely from the lips 
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of a man like Admetus, fares cheerily forth again on his 
brave adventures. For the labors of his life were as yet 
scarcely more than half accomplished, and this was after all 
but an episode in the life of the hero. The forcible, vigor- 
ous portrayal of such a character as Heracles vindicates Eu- 


ripides and his work sufficiently for all time. 

This superb conception Browning grasps and sets forth 
with all the power of his genius. When he employs the lan- 
guage of Euripides he lets it lose nothing of that frank, free, 
wholesome vitality which distinguishes it. As an instance of 
this take Heracles’s words to the chorus, beginning, Kai révde 
Tovpod daipovoc tévov Aéyecc, Which Browning translates : 


Why, just the labor, just the lot for me 

Dost thou describe in what I recognize ! 

Since hard and harder, high and higher yet, 
Truly this lot of mine is like to go 

If I must needs join battle with the brood 

Of Ares: ay, I fought Lukaon first, 

And again, Kuknos; now engage in strife 

This third time, with such horses and such lord, 
But there is nobody shall ever see 

Alkmené’s son shrink foeman’s hand before! 


And the passages of comment and description no less show 
how completely he enters into Euripides’s conception of the 
god-man. <A few phrases illustrating this have already been 
quoted. Instance also the following bit of virile characteriza- 
tion, true to the Greek idea of Heracles: 
Herakles 

Had flung into the presence, frank and free, 

Out of the labor into the repose, 

Ere out again and over head and ears 

I’ the heart of labor, all for love of men: 

Making the most o’ the minute, that the soul 

And body, strained to height a minute since, 

Might lie relaxed in joy, this breathing-space, 

For man’s sake more than ever; .. . 

He slew the pest o’ the marish yesterday : 

To-morrow he would bit the flame-breathed stud 

That fed on man’s flesh: and this day between— 

Because he held it natural to die, 

And fruitless to lament a thing past cure, 

So, took his fill of food, wine, song, and flowers, 

Till the new labor claimed him soon enough, 
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And perhaps finest of all is the picture of Heracles’s departure 
to the conflict with Death. The words are Browning’s, but 
the spirit we can easily believe equally that of Euripides : 


So, one look upward, as if Zeus might laugh 
Approval of his human progeny— 

One summons of the whole magnific frame, 
Each sinew to its service—up he caught, 

And over shoulder cast, the lion-shag, 

Let the club go—for had he not those hands ? 
And so went striding off, on that straight way 
Leads to Larissa and the suburb tomb. 
Gladness be with thee, Helper of our world! 

I think this is the authentic sign and seal 

Of Godship, that it ever waxes glad, 

And more glad, until gladness blossoms, bursts 
Into a rage to suffer for mankind, 

And recommence at sorrow: drops like seed 
After the blossom, ultimate of all 

Say, does the seed scorn earth and seek the sun ? 
Surely it has no other end and aim 

Than to drop, once more die into the ground, 
Taste cold and darkness and oblivion there: 
And thence rise, treelike grow through pain to joy, 
More joy and most joy—do man good again. 


So, to the struggle off strode Herakles. 


The “ Heracles Mainomenos,” or “ Heracles Mad,” of which 
Browning gives us a complete translation in “ Aristophanes’ 
Apology,” called also “The Last Adventure of Balaustion,” is 
a work wholly different in scope and manner from the “ Al- 
cestis,” yet is no less markedly Euripidean. It is essentially 
tragic in plot. The character drawing isin the main less lumi- 
nous and compelling than in the former play, although the 
delineation of Megara, the hero’s wife, is one of great beauty, 


and a certain homely naturalness in the old man, Amphitryon, 


appeals strongly to our human interest. The figure of Heracles 
alone stands out boldly in this drama. 

The reason for Euripides’s selection of Heracles as his cen- 
tral figure, as well as for Browning’s choice of these two 
dramas for translation, appears to lie in the intense humanity 
of the hero as here conceived. This national hero of Greece 
is a type of the normal man. [His constitution is profoundly 
human, full of relish in life, of good-fellowship and sympathy, 
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made sound and wholesome by a generous, open mind and 
strong courage. Something also of the divine inheres in him 
as his inheritance from his father Zeus. His experience is that 
of the ideal man. He must find the consummation of life 
through obedience, labor, and suffering. Like man, he falls. 
But as a type he rises superior to self and evil, gains the final 
victory, and attains that ow@dpoovvn which is the perfection of 
human character. Thus he is fitted to become the hero and 
champion of a race struggling upward in its spiritual conscious- 
ness toward the realization of the ideal, the perfect ow@poovvn. 
In the “ Heracles Mad” Euripides paints for us the lapse of 
the hero and his victory over the deadliest.of all temptations, 
that to discouragement and acceptance of defeat. In a fit of 
frenzy Heracles, just returned in triumph from the successful 
accomplishment of his final and most difficult labor, slays his 
wife and sons. Awakening to consciousness and the know!l- 
edge of his crime, he is stricken with grief and despair. Bit- 
terest doubt of the gods, of Zeus himself, overwhelms him. 
With such a personality in the stress of such a crisis Browning 
would feel the most vital sympathy ; for it is he who has seen 
with wonderfully illuminated vision the truth that failure here 
is “ but a triumph’s evidence,” he who “ held we fall to rise, 
are baffled to fight better, sleep to wake.” 

The madness of Heracles and liis awakening call to mind a 
certain correspondence between this drama and the “ Ajax ” 
of Sophocles. But the ethical significance of Heracles’s mad- 
ness, inflicted upon him by a malign supernatural power, pre- 
sents a striking contrast to that of Ajax, which was a divinely 
imposed punishment for his self-sufficiency. And the issues 
are widely different. Ajax is defeated, and flies disgrace 
through the door of death. Heracles, grand, large-hearted 
hero, with giant soul capable of profoundest sorrow as of su- 
preme effort, rises victor over despair and resumes life and its 
labors. 

It is the spiritual significance of the Heracles myth, as Brown- 
ing treats it, in which the moral value of these two dramas of 
Euripides mainly consists. The first presents the hero, in the 
full tide of life’s activity, conquering Death for his friend. In 
the second we find him, after a long series of noble exploits, 
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under the far greater stress of vanquishing doubt and tempta- 
tion, with his own soul’s life in mortal peril. 

“ Aristophanes’ Apology,” including Browning’s translation 
of the “ Heracles,” was published four years later than “ Ba- 
laustion’s Adventure.” This work also gives the drama a narra- 
tive setting ; and again the narrator is Balaustion, who resumes 
the story of her life and relates her “last adventure,” which 
took place in Athens a year before the overthrow of the city 
by Sparta and its allies. On theship returning from dismantled 
Athens §® her native Rhodes, with her husband, Euthuceles, 
she rehearses again this “second supreme adventure,” that 
Euthucles may write it out and so it may be preserved. The 
story is an account of a visit made by the comic poet Aristoph- 
anes at the home of Balaustion and Euthucles, on the even- 
ing of the day when the news of Euripides’s death reached 
Athens. Obeying an impulse of mingled seriousness and 
mockery Aristophanes with a band of revelers bursts into the 
“ house friendly to Euripides ” on his return from the theater. 
The first and original half of the poem is taken up with the 
conversation between Aristophanes and Balaustion, in which 
the comic poet is represented as defending his own dramatic 
art and method against those of Euripides. It is a mass of 
learning, and so crowded with allusion and dissertation as al- 
most to exclude poetry. It would be of interest to the classical 


antiquarian, but scarcely to the average reader. Upon the 
present paper it has no bearing, nor has the old controversy 


between Aristophanes and Euripides, which is here so learn- 
edly and cleverly handled. The second half of the poem is 
the “ Heracles,” inserted in its entirety and without commen- 
tary, as the best defense of its author. The translation is char- 
acterized by the same fidelity to the original, the same accu- 
racy, charm, and vigor exhibited in the transcript of “ Alcestis.” 
If it is less read this is due to the inherent differences in the 
twodramas. The lighter and pleasanter play is sure to be the 
more popular. From the former work of Browning this dif- 
fers in two chief particulars—the consecutive, uninterrupted 
presentation of the tragedy and the employment of varied 
lyric meters in the choral odes. 

Of the intrinsic value of these two tragedies of Euripides 
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the earnest and impartial student, though not a Grecian, can 
have little doubt. In their humanity, their pathos, and their 
poetic radiance, they possess a charm which is imperishable. 
True, as the ancients were fond of saying, Euripides was not 
MAschylus or Sophocles. But neither were they Euripides. 
Each had his place and his work. At atime when the tendency 
is away from Greek learning, and the masterpieces of classic 
literature are with each generation less read, a faithful, sym- 
pathetic, and accurate translation of a great classic poet, in- 
fused with the life and warmth so often wanting in our English 
versions of the classics, is a boon of no small value. Browning, 
supreme poet of humanity in our time, as Euripides was in his, 
applied his transcendent genius to the production of such a 
work. How close and conscientious his adherence to the 


original was only the painstaking classical scholar can justly 


appreciate. How complete and sympathetic his interpretation, 
how he revivifies and reveals and illuminates the ancient poet, 
none but the lover of Greek poetry and of Euripides can 
know. But the beauty and the moral grandeur of these 
dramas all may feel. Their poetic charm, full of freshness 
and noble sweetness ; the pure ideals of human love and sac- 
rifice ; the conception of the hero helping the world, of hu- 
manity, the offspring of God, making its way upward through 
conflict, doubt, and failure—all these are set before us with 
irresistible power. Creative production is indeed the poet’s 
highest work. But in thus linking the poetry of a long-past 
golden age with our own Browning has enriched our literature 
and done inestimable service. 
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Art. VI.—THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE AND THEISM. 


Tue publication within a few months of one another of 
three systematic works in English on theory of knowledge * 
is a phenomenon that should interest the theological, as well 
as the philosophical, world. It is a sign and a product of a 
drift in philosophy that cannot fail to have, sooner or later, a 
profound effect upon some of the foundations of theological 
thought. For some years, indeed, it has been evident that 
the task of theology goes deeper than used to be supposed. 
Through the negative influence of a group of theories and 
tendencies that may be designated as agnosticism, empiricism, 


positivism, and scientific method the center of fundamental 


theological interest has been shifted from the substance or 
content of faith to the nature of knowledge and the bases of 
certitude in general. Herein theology and philosophy have 
trodden parallel or rather identical paths; for, during these 
same years, the vital question for philosophers has been 
whether metaphysics, or knowledge of the real as distin- 
guished from mere phenomena, is at all possible. Yet, 
strangely enough, since Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, no sys- 
tematic work on epistemology appeared in English until last 
year. There had been, to be sure, several treatises on ad- 
vanced logic, besides many articles, chapters, and some entire 
books on special problems; the fermentation was extensive 
and active, but only now has it resulted in putting within the 
reach of the English-reading public any such connected trea- 
tises as the Germans have possessed for some years. 

That this slow crystallization of thought is not without its 
advantages, however, is evident in a certain convergence or 
community of tendency in all the works just referred to. 
Their disagreements are profound, but not less so are the par- 
allel currents that flow through them all. We propose to 
state what seem the most characteristic tendencies, not only 
of these three works, but also of the epistemological movement 
in general. It is necessary to premise, however, that these 


*L. T. Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge, 1896; Borden P. Bowne, Theory of Thought 
and Knowledge, 1897 ; George Trumbull Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, 1897. 
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tendencies appear in different quarters in varying degrees, 
that no writer exhibits them all in the form or proportions 
here presented, and that possibly every one of them is contra- 
dicted by some writer or other. As the enumeraiion proceeds 
it will become increasingly plain how deeply theology is likely 
to become indebted to this latest phase of philosophy. 

First, the trend of the philosophy of knowledge is distinetly 
away from the sweeping denials of radical agnosticism. Why 
and how will be shown presently. The reader is requested 
to notice the limitations in the above statement. The rejec- 
tion of the more radical negations of agnosticism does not im- 
ply that this popular theory is totally false, and least of all 
does it bestow positive confirmation upon any belief. Since 
the refutation of an opponent does not establish one’s own 
thesis, the disproof of agnosticism leaves the religious ques- 
tions open instead of settled. 

Second, the futility of mere speculation independent of 


observation and experiment becomes clearer and clearer. To- 
day it is almost an axiom that the scientific method, broadly 


understood as the antithesis of mere speculation, is the only 
fruitful method of investigation. Psychology has become a 
science of observation. Economics, ethics, history, the philos- 
ophy of religion—all begin their labor by painstaking observa- 
tion of facts, and continue it by ever more profound analysis 
of the same. Knowledge is admitted to have an indispen- 
sable source and test in what is given as distinguished from 
what is merely thought out. 

Third, the pure intellectualism of the last two centuries 
seems to be definitely rejected. By “pure intellectualism ” 
we mean making the intellect the sole organ for the appre- 
hension of truth and defining intellect in such a way as to 
exclude from it all influence from feeling or aspiration or will. 
Psychology has made it clear that there is no such thing in 
human nature. Not only do feelings and impulses mix them- 
selves up with all intellectual states; they actually form an 
inseparable part of each of them. To think, however ab- 
stractly, is to execute an impulse or a volition of a particular 
kind, while to know the truth is, among other things, to feel 
sure of it. And not only do the impulse to know and the 
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“sentiment of rationality” * lie at the root of knowledge, but 
confession is now freely made that knowledge is only a part 
or factor in something greater and more compelling—life 
itself. A double truth is coming to recognition here: First, 
knowledge exists for life, and not life for knowledge, as any 
partial function exists for the whole of which it is a part; 
and, second, life as a whole is a source and test of knowledge. 
Of course, this has always been the assumption of practical 
life. Life laughs at theory as love laughs at obstacles; but 
for theoretical philosophy to insist upon the supremacy of our 
active impulses to the prejudice of its own traditional pre- 
tensions is noteworthy. This leads us to notice the direct 


bearing of this point upon religious thought. 

Fourth, belief and faith as modes of life and attitudes 
toward reality never received from independent philosophy so 
unqualified recognition as now. Of course, philosophy will 
not surrender to faith, as it did with Jacobi, nor will it con- 
sent that the heart should build schemes of belief without 
regard to logic, science, history, and philosophy. Knowledge 


is determined more than ever to penetrate and take possession 
of every corner of the universe that can be reached by expe- 
rience or valid inference, and it insists upon subjecting to 
rational tests every assertion of fact or truth. But, at the 
same time, realizing its own partial and tentative character 
and its dependence upon ideals, it openly makes room for all 
the other hopes and aspirations and impulses that reach 
toward the ideal. The dictates of the heart may reveal the 
deeper realities of the universe. All that is needful is to in- 
sist that declarations from this source be consistent with 
themselves and with whatever is certainly or probably known, 
and that no greater certainty be claimed for them than they 
actually have in the light of the ordinary tests of certainty. 
Fifth, the realistic tone of much the larger part of work in 
this sphere is remarkable. Authors seem to vie with one an- 
other in emphasizing the assertion that the world of which 
knowledge takes possession is the real world, and not a world of 
* William James, Will to Believe, p. 68, ff. This admirable volume might almost claim 
a place alongside the three works named at the beginning of this article, inasmuch a3 


most of the essays of which it is composed focus themselves about a certain view of the 
relation of knowledge to life. 
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ideas beyond which there may or may not be any correspond- 
ing reality. Philosophy has long been plagued with the 
notion that in perception we first have a sensation and then 
“refer” it toan external world, and that in thinking we first 
get an idea or thought and then predicate it of reality. The 
newer view is that neither in perception nor in any other cog- 
nitive process is there any purely subjective side separable 
from the objectively real—which latter must be reached by 
some sort of leap or reference or intuition—but that the real 
is revealed in the process itself, at every step. To make this 
clear we need to notice two cardinal facts, namely, that 
knowledge is made up of judgments, and that every judgment 
means to point out something that exists in a system of real- 
ity, to point to what is, as distinguished from any mere seem- 
ing. It is impossible to say anything or to think anything 
without thinking and speaking of reality. It is perhaps not 
too much to say that the starting point for all future philo- 
sophical investigation will be, not the world of ideas that the 
philosopher finds in his head, but the total real world which is 


partly given in experience and is meant to be pointed out in 
every logical judgment. The datum for philosophy is the 
fact that we find ourselves experiencing a multitude of sensa- 


tions, forming another multitude of judgments and inferences 
and systems of belief, hoping, praying, aspiring, sinning and 
being converted, obeying the unseen. All this grand total, as 
a total, is the datum for philosophy. The sciences take it up 
piecemeal, and their results must be accepted as true from 
their partial standpoints; but philosophy must ask for some 
sort of unity within this mass of detail. It must face the 
greatest of all phenomena, the fact of our consciousness of this 
mass of part phenomena. Of course, it can do no more than 
analyze what is given, but atevery step of such analysis it is 
dealing with reality. Reality is such, for instance, as to pro- 
vide for the universality of religion; in other words, religious 
experience is nothing purely subjective, it is a revelation of 
something in the system of reality. 

Sixth, it becomes increasingly evident that the fact of knowl- 
edge carries with itself metaphysical conclusions of the highest 
importance. For, whatever else reality may be, it is something 
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that has or contains knowledge of itself. The more important 
inferences from this fact concern the real soul as subject of 
cognition and the unitary being which it is necessary to postu- 
late as the ground of the system of reality. The latter of these 
two questions is, of course, that of the existence of God, and 
concerning it the claim may be confidently made that, within 
certain limits to be stated hereafter, the new criticism of knowl- 
edge is gradually but surely reinstating the existence of God 
as a truth capable of rational proof. Since Kant presented his 
refutation of the three traditional proofs for the existence of 
God no one of them has been able to command respect at all 
proportional to the religious sense of the importance of the 
subject. Though two of them, the cosmological and the de- 
sign arguments, have been repeatedly reaffirmed by defenders 
of religion, this has been mostly in the way of defense. 
Neither of these arguments has had sufficient vigor to enable 
it to take the offensive in the intellectual world. As a result 
there has been a tendency on the part of theologians to aban- 
don the attempt at proof, and to fall back on the instincts of 
the heart as a sufficient warrant for belief, while, naturally but 
illogically, many a scientific and philosophic intellect has taken 
the confessed weakness of the positive evidence as evidence 
against the thing itself. We have fallen upon atime when 
many a thinking man retains his religious profession only as 
the foree of his moral character suppresses his doubts or at least 
forces him to blind obedience, blind because it is conscious of 
being unable to give satisfactory grounds for itself. To meet 
this strain there are not wanting teachers of religion who pro- 
claim, substantially, that intellect is of minor importance in 
religion. But this is temporizing with the difficulty. We 
feel the half truth in the old dogmatism ; we feel the half 
truth in this new sentimentalism; we are sure the skeptic is 
wrong; but where is the clear truth that shall reconcile these 
warring elements within us and between us? The writer be- 
lieves that philosophy, consciously or otherwise, is making a 
magnificent contribution toward this end. 

The same philosopher who did most to weaken traditional 
theistic arguments also gave a clew to a higher conception 
which is coming to supply the place of what he took away. 
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We do not refer to Kant’s own moral argument, but to the 
most theoretical part of the Critique of Pure Reason, namely, 
the “transcendental deduction of the categories.” Here it is 
shown that if the world is to be known at all it must in its 
totality constitute a single system. The grounds for this doc- 
trine need not be stated here, inasmuch as our purpose is rather 
to draw a map than to explore any territory. The unity of all 
the knowable is a general expression of that which finds spe- 
cific applications in the notions of natural law, the uniformity 
of nature, and the universality of causation. Its truth does 
not stop with its application to material nature; it includes as 
well us who think nature and, indeed, “all objects of all 


thought.” Connecting this with what was said as to the real- 


ism of modern theories of knowledge, we come to the con- 
clusion that in the process of cognition our minds grasp a real 
world which, beneath all its diversity, is fundamentally one. 
No isolated truth is ever anything more than a part or an as- 
pect of that which is “the truth.” Consequently, when the 
mind touches any truth it touches the whole circle of truth, 
and so the whole circle of reality also. Again, communication 
between finite minds is possible only on the condition that they 
have a common world, nay, that their very selves somehow 
meet and flow together. Knowing and the communication of 
knowledge then imply a real communion between the know- 
ing mind and the unitary being which is at the base of all 
things and all persons. We use the term “communion” in 
its mystical sense; those who thus commune have something 
in common in the deepest possible sense. In this unitary being 
which cognition implies our own minds “live and move and 
have” their “being.” We shall see presently wherein this 
truth comes short of pantheism ; but first we must note that 
the unity of the real world implies its consciousness. There 
are several routes whereby, from the unity of the real, we may 
infer its consciousness. One is that taken by Augustine and, 
more recently, in part, by Professor Royce—to distinguish the 
trne from what is not true implies absolute truth, while abso- 
lute truth implies absolute mind. Another route is that 
whereby it is shown that the category of unity receives its 


only conerete meaning from the unity of our own conscious- 
5—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIV. 
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ness. Only by analogy with the unity which we find within 
the multiplicity of our own states of consciousness can we un- 
derstand what we mean by the real or concrete unity of any- 
thing. Other routes might be indicated all of which converge 
at the same point—the necessity, from the nature of our own 
intelligence, that there should be a universal intelligence. 
This thought with various modifications may be said to be so 
common as to be called prevalent among writers on theory of 
knowledge, and it has been used by Pfleiderer in his PAdloso- 
phy and Deve lopme nt of Re ligion as the one satisfactory line 
of evidence for theism. It is of course an old thought wrought 
over new in the light of increasing knowledge. 

Tlie limitations of this theistic proof, of which we promised 
to speak, grow out of the close union which is maintained be- 
tween this idealistic thought and the appeal to experience al- 
ready mentioned as one of the almost universal characteristics 
of present-day philosophy. For if we ask after the character 
of the universal mind we find no answer in philosophy except 
such as grows out of analysis of the content of experience. 
There is thus absolutely no limit to the material that must be 
handled. The apologist of other days was supposed to need 
little capital beyond the idea of God and a few popular and 
inexact notions of nature. Above all, he was expected to be 
thoroughly trained in the syllogism, for his battle was one of 
dialectic. To-day formal logic is the least of the accouter- 
ments of the theologian. He must of course be logically con- 
sistent, yet he is worse than poor unless he has wealth of ac- 
quaintance with all that makes up human experience. For he 
undertakes in a word to read the meaning of human experi- 
ence in its totality. Now, the admission of an empirical ele- 
ment of such sweep into theistic problems implies that the 
task of the theologian is the most difficult of all. The subject 
looms ever more and more imposing before the sober thinker, 
who now sinks into the position of learner instead of that of 
master. More specifically theistic theories have much the 
same trouble that they have always had with the problem of 
evil. The immanence of God even in the sinner and the appar- 
ent progress discovered in the course of evolution lend some 
color to hope, and may be suspected to be the foreshadowings 
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of the truth; but not more than this can be asserted. Within 
these limits, however, the theistic problem has been manifestly 
advanced by recent philosophy. 

Does the unity of reality necessitate pantheism? There are 
those who answer this question in the affirmative, and thereby 
commit themselves to substantially the same excess of idealism 
that brought the systems of Fichte and Hegel into discredit. 
Undoubtedly the analysis of knowledge brings us to idealism 
in the sense of recognizing personal existence as the only real 
existence, and to monism in the sense of positing a single being 
who is somehow the immanent ground of all beings. But this 
monism can be better interpreted in terms of an organism, that 
is, a single being containing relatively independent members, 
than in terms of pantheism. Indeed, in the nature of the case 
how could I identify myself with the absolute mind? My 
acts of knowing, just because they are my assertion, both affirm 
for me a place in the system of reality and also confess my 
subordination to tests contained in a wider reality. Knowl- 
edge cannot, indeed, be understood as anything short of reality 
taking hold of itself, but a partial grasp must indicate partial 
reality. One aspect of this truth has been especially well 
wrought out by Professor Bowne. He emphasizes the fact 
that alongside the problem of knowledge lies that of error. Our 
errors are as much facts as our knowledge, and must be pro- 
vided for in the system of the real. Now, if our minds are 
nothing but aspects of the absolute mind, all our errors are 
transferred to the latter and truth is put on a level with error. 
The distinction between truth and error would thus lose its 
entire significance. To escape this we must suppose that at 
the center of things all is light, though at the circumference 
there is some darkness. All the error must be attributed to a 
difference or real distinction in being between the infinite 
mind and our minds. Though the One is immanent in us, 
our errors are ours in a sense in which they do not belong to 
the infinite, and accordingly we are realities other than, though 
dependent on, this One. In short, the problem of error re- 
quires us to assume the reality of the finite self because it re- 
quires us to provide for an act of assertion that cannot belong 
to the universal mind. 
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It will be perceived that the realism spoken of a little way 
back has to be reconciled with idealism in the sense just named. 
In technical terms the former is not metaphysical realism, but 
only epistemological realism, that is, the doctrine that know]l- 
edge transcends mere ideas of things and grasps the truth of 
things themselves. What constitutes the truth or reality of 
things, however, remains to be settled, and this is the more 
strictly metaphysical question. Following out the stream we 


long, we come upon this as the 


have already dwelt upon so 
most characteristic exposition: If things are something more 
than mere ideas, and if the basal reality is an absolutely per- 
vasive personality, nonpersonal things must be understood as 
functions of this being, in other words, as acts of will. We 
thus reach as our final conception of the world an idealism, in 
the sense that personal beings are the only realities, which is 
at the same time a realism in the sense that there is infinitely 
more to the world than mere ideas. Ideas become, indeed, 
only one side of a reality that is also full of life and energy. 
In the conclusion of his //istory of Modern Philosophy 
Falekenberg remarks that the task now before philosophy is 
an idealistic reconstruction on the lines of German idealism, 
but free from its excesses and loyal to experience and the 
sciences. Tliis task is already in process of fulfillment. The 
contempt for metaphysics that was almost universal a score 


of years ago is no longer manifest. The deepest problems of 


life are once more attacked with courage, though with caution. 
It would be easy to misunderstand this movement, and espe- 
cially easy to overestimate the amount of convergence of pres- 
ent-day philosophy toward theism. Yet, after all needful 
allowance has been made and caution observed, it remains 
true that the philosophy of knowledge, which is the part of 
philosophy particularly cultivated to-day, tends on the whole 
to reinstate theism as a rationally demonstrable truth. 


ae ie Sane 
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Arr. VIL—THE MILEAGE AND TONNAGE OF THE 
UNIVERSE. 

Ir is generally admitted that the desire and effort to dis- 
cover, if possible, man’s true position and value in the system 
of nature and also in the universe of things by which he is sur- 
rounded and of which he forms a part is to-day more intense 
and widespread than in any other period in the history of the 
world. While the subject of this inquiry is one venerable 
with age and has been discussed a thousand times and more, it 
nevertheless remains true that the very opulence of man’s 
nature, his far-off yesterdays, his perplexing to-days, and his 
possible brilliant or sorrowful to-morrows furnish a theme as 
absorbing as can be found in any line of investigation that the 
most fertile imagination can suggest. 

On the final settlement of the question as to man’s position 
in the material creation and also in the thought and care of 
God depend results of the most vital and far-reaching charac- 
ter. It is only expressing a feeling which has visited, at one 
time or another, every thinking mind when we say that there 
are aspects of man’s existence on earth which again and again 
with peculiar and fierce persistency push their way to the front 
of our observation, and which for the unreasoning moment 
point to man’s humiliation and insignificance, rather than to his 
importance and exaltation. The brief residence of the indi- 


vidual upon the earth and the many limitations which hinder 


and cramp his various powers bring to many a sense of failure 
and disappointment which is not easily described. The igno- 
rance, the animalism, the crime, the meanness, the shame, and 
wickedness of great numbers of our kind create feelings of 
disgust, rather than of admiration, and force upon us a deep 
and prolonged regret. The small space oceupied by the sin- 
gle life in the great rash and volume of human history, the 
readiness with which the most noble are too frequently for- 
gotten—all seem to repeat the one story of man’s comparative 
worthlessness and insignificance. And so do the infinite march 
and majestic order with which the great globe and the whole 
system of the visible universe move on their way, startling us 
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now and again by crushing a human life with apparently piti 
less power, as if man’s life were a cheap and almost valueless 
thing. In addition to these varied aspects which seem to ignore 
the traditional importance and costliness of human existence 
we are met repeatedly with the same assignment of Provi- 
deuce which, to say the least, from the standpoint of mere ap- 
pearances are oftentimes painfully perplexing. Many of the 
good and true are found toiling through weary years in obscure 
places, bearing life’s pressing responsibilities, sufferings, and 
cares amid the most humiliating and trying circumstances that 
the world can furnish. 

But there is, perhaps, no object by which we are confronted 
which is so caleulated to bear in upon us with such crushing 
foree the feeling of our insignificance as the vastness and 
magnificence of the visible universe. The magnitude of our 
globe and the astronomic immensities above us have silenced 
man’s metropolitan pride, with the enormous and awful bulk 
and infinite pomp and unmeasured greatness known to exist, 
have often victimized our poor senses and for the passing 
moment have made sad havoe with the sublime teachings of our 
orthodox theology. If the considerations drawn from the 
hugeness of our own planet, its resistless sweep and imperial 
movement through the unrecorded years, have produced this 
sense of human vanity and likeness, how are we to meet the 
revelations of the telescope and the well-ascertained facts 
of modern science as these facts bear on the other portions 
of the terrestrial creation? The earth is but a very small 
portion of the splendid aggregation of stars and suns which 
constitute the material universe. In this vast field all arith- 
metic computations appear to break down and the princeliest 
and most daring and audacious calculations bow their heads 
and from sheer utter exhaustion retire from their worthy 
and lofty task. 

It is this question of physical immensities, this “ mileage and 
tonnage ” of the universe, which has frequently been perplexing 
to the devout mind in its religious conception and faith, and 
which an unchristian science and philosophy have used to be- 
little man’s place in nature and to discredit and degrade the 


biblical estimates and interpretations as to man’s place of 
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supremacy and consequent importance in the system of things 
in which we live and of which we forma part. Along this line 
of mere material bulk, of size and sight, some naturalists have 
sought to travel in their investigations and conclusions, with a 
strange and unaccountable obliviousness to the balancing and 
redeeming considerations which most assuredly must enter into 
the question now under discussion. Allowing themselves to 
be overwhelmed by the soulless, colossal magnitudes around 
and above them, they have sought to destroy in the religious 
mind the Christian explanations and estimates touching the 
importance of the human race, and to teach that the biblical 
ideas and views as to man’s intrinsic value are an insufferable 
exaggeration, and that the historic importance of our globe is 
also an exaggeration which the “ mileage and tonnage ” of the 
universe ought in some way to upset and remove. 

Before, however, one single inch of the orthodox ground is 
surrendered to this arrogant demand, and before we allow our- 
selves to be frightened out of our cherished beliefs by any of 
the heartless teachings of modern or ancient unbelief, or any 
of the big, bullying forces of nature, it is well to remember 
where the speculations of materialism will lead us, what they 


propose to give usin exchange for that which we are called upon 


to abandon, and to inquire whether this question of mere size and 
sight has not left out of the count some of the foundation and 
essential considerations without which the discussion of man’s 
true place in the universe becomes a most imperfect, unrea- 
sonable, and contemptible affair. It requires no special mo- 
nopoly of argumentation to show that, viewed simply and only 
from the standpoint of the materialist, human life at once be- 
comes a painful and bewildering mystery, the climax of a great 
procession of haphazard forces, and that man stands out in all 
this lower creation as the poor, unpitied victim of cruel iron 
necessities which gird us round with their massive bands and 
ponderous bars. The universe itself, with all its wealth of 
wonder and magnificence, under the same methods of interpre- 
tation becomes a soulless, mindless mechanism, an abhorrent 
riddle which men may attempt to solve but attempt ix vain. 
The prime intention of this paper is to indicate the utter 
absurdity of fixing values by the simple bulk of things. 
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Considerations touching the place of humanity in the seale of 
existence and in the measureless empire of created things, as 
well as in the care and thought of God, are pressing them- 
selves upon the observations of the current century in a most 
commanding and impressive way ; and it is being admitted in 
very influential quarters that the biblical explanations on this 
and kindred themes are not, as some misguided men have im- 
agined, among the exploded and vanished things in the past, 
but are found to harmonize most clearly with certain strange 
and moving facts in man’s constitution and with the larger 
and more perfect outlook at the universe which many skep- 
tical schools unscientitically neglect or ignore. And here we 
most_emphatically say, let no man abdicate his manhood or 
depreciate for one moment the sacred crown right of human- 
ity through any argument that may be drawn from the mere 
bigness of things—this well-worn, detiant, imposing “ mileage 
and tonnage” theory of the universe. The cowards it has 
made in the past and the pitiful humiliations it has made to- 
day ought to put us on our guard against any further repe- 
tition of this shameless tyranny which an unchristian science 
has sought to establish and force upon us in fierce and relent- 
less terms. 

After all that has been put forward by certain schools, to 
rob man of his crown of royalty and leave him a poor, wan- 
dering, human mystery, to be swallowed up by the deepening 
gloom of some sad and hopeless grave, the following consider- 
ations demand our attention in this discussion, and when they 
are assigned their proper place of importance in the review of 
man’s nature and his place in the scale of existence the whole 
edifice of modern materialistic explanations is completely shat- 
tered, and its impotency and delusive teachings are apparent 
to all. 

It is admitted by the great majority of distinguished think- 
ers of the time that by far the highest and noblest form of 
life that has ever appeared in this world, or that is ever likely 
to appear, is the human existence. Man in his constitution 
and marvelous capabilities and power—who under the teach- 
ings of a bare, bold naturalism was represented as utterly in- 
significant—is now recognized as the indisputed master and 
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sovereign of this lower world. The end of this planet’s ex- 


istence is now found to be in the presence, the accommoda- 
tion, the achievements, the perfecting, and the satisfaction of 
the human race. For man’s appearance the innumerable geo- 
logical ages are now recognized to have been a vast prediction 
and an elaborate and never-ending preparation. His approach 
and final advent upon earth never seems to have been absent 
from any of the great periods which played their parts in this 
solemn, stupendous drama of an advancing and rising world. 
Dr. Lee says : 

The history of the physical universe culminates in man, finds its in- 
terpreter and its interpretation in him, Never was the thought of him 
absent from her movements through Pliocene, Miocene, Eocene, Cre- 
taceous, Jurassic, Triassic, Carboniferous, Devonian, Silurian, or Cam- 
brian ages. ‘‘In all her awful cosmic emotion to reach order and form 


¢ 


it was the anticipation that moved her, for he it is at last thai comes o 
it. So through all the course of her tumultuous history nature was preg- 
nant with man.” * 


The whole scheme of the natural world is realized and per- 
fected in man, and finds its consummation in his presence and 
ministry ; and it does not find any such consummation of its 
purposes and provisions in any other object that can be 
named. The meaning of creation, as one has said, is never 
understood until the dust stands erect in a living man. Not 
until the atoms throbbed in a human brain and beat in a hu- 
man heart did the purpose which had run through the ages 
stand out, defined and justified. Then it was that the inten- 
tion underneath the drift of ages spelled itself out in the 
unity of thought, the freedom of choice, and the capacity for 
love potential in the intellect, will, and heart of the first man. 
He was the realization of an ideal, which gave meaning to the 
long periods of preparation. As the final expression, the pur- 
pose and end of the terrestrial creation, he was at once the 
interpreter and the interpretation of all that had gone be- 
fore. Emerson has said that “the main enterprise of the 
world for splendor and extent is the upbuilding of a man.” 
To this may be added the remark of Disraeli, that “Science 
may prove the insignificance of this globe in the seale of cre- 


* The Making of a Man, p. 78. 
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ation, but it cannot prove the insignificance of man.” With- 
yat man as the interpretation of the universe the whole stu- 
pendous fabric becomes a bewildering and mysterious riddle, 
unsolved and unsolvable. 

Then man’s dominion and claims are altogether without a 
parallel amid all the giant forces and agencies by which he is 
surrounded. His position is that of master and king over all 
the far-reaching realms which make up the immense system 
of things in which he lives, moves, and has his being. The 
loftiest and mightiest energies are compelled to yield them- 
selves to his demands, and in ways innumerable submit them- 
selves to his plans and service. And, besides this, the only 
creature who is able to give intelligent and comprehensive 
interpretations to this world system in which he finds himself, 
and the more extended provinces and realms in the majestic 
empire of which his planet home forms a part, is man, whom 
some of the apostles of the “mileage and tonnage theory” 
have sought to humiliate, discrown, and degrade. Regarded 
18 a home this world is evidently intended for man in a thou- 
sand senses in which it was not made for any other creature. 
Every other form of life finds its wants and the scope of its 
,ature met within very narrow limitations, but man appears 
to need it all, because in many ways he is related to it 
all, and to be completely furnished must be in a_ position 
o use it all. And if man’s superiority requires star- 
tling illustration it is found in the fact that his prerogatives 
nal relationships are so original and extraordinary that on 
the handling of his high inheritance of privilege and power 
the whole system of things around him will either rise or fall. 
So linked with man’s character and conduct is nature that in 
ten thousand ways the material world depends for its develop- 
nent and perfection upon his movements, his manifold minis- 


- 


try, and his continued unexampled power and progress. 

3ut the consideration which above all others redeems human 
life from insignificance is the moral freedom with which that 
life is constitutionally endowed. The late Dr. Dale has said : 


We are encompassed by an immense and wonderful universe, and its 
minutest atoms as well as its suns and stars are governed by fixed and 


unvarying laws. Year after year scientific discovery wins fresh and 
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fresh triumphs over regions previously unknown, and everywhere the 
reign of law is undisturbed through ages and realms we cannot measure 
The great forces which are expressed in the phenomena of the material 

niverse have been constant, and the laws which control their action are 
uniform and unchanging. Even those of us who have no special ac- 
quaintance with the physical sciences feel the solemn spell of this im- 
mense and immovable order. Sometimes we have no strength to stand 
erect in its presence; we are awed and silenced by the vast range and 
irresistible action of material forces. What are we that we should assert 
a freedom that does not belong to the planets or to the ocean? But I de- 
cline to surrender my dignity in the presence of material immensity. The 
tides rise and fall by an eternal necessity, but the passions which ebb 
and flowin my heart I cancheck and control. The planets are bound by 
irreversible forces to the orbits in which they travel. Iam often con- 
scious of perplexity as to the line in which I should move, and instead 
of being irresistibly swung by a force over which I have no control 
I choose for myself the rough path of duty which leads to mountain 
heights where I breathe the air of heaven and see its glory, or the 
smoother path which descends to darkness and death. I am greater 
than the planets, I am greater than the sea; they are subject, I am sov- 
ereign; they submit, I rule; they are bound, I am free. My own con- 
science assures me of this, and it is confirmed by the voice of God. 
From behind and above the forces of the material universe there 
reaches me a word which recognizes my unique prerogative, isolates me 
from all material things, imposes on me the responsibility of my moral 
action, The living God who is above nature declares that I, too, am 
above nature and must give an account of myself to him. It is this 
conception of our moral relationship to God that invests human life 
with dignity and grandeur which the obscurest and most illustrious of 
our race share alike. 

Too often have men been cowards in the presence of mate- 
rial forces of which they are princes. They have manifested 
the spirit of slaves, crept and crawled in the dust, and with a 
base, contemptible oblivion of their true dignity have de- 
clared that they have neither scepter nor crown, that they are 


subject to forces which they cannot control. Whenever men 


under these teachings and influences have been led to abandon 
the biblical view of mankind one of the most powerful mo- 
tives, even the pursuit of material triumphs in nature, has 
been sadly lessened ; and the relinquishment of this conscious- 
ness of sovereignty has been followed by men losing their im- 
perial ways and ceasing to be masters of the world at our feet. 

Man’s capacity for God and his hunger for a larger sphere 
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are affirmed in the most conclusive manner in the whole re- 
ligious history of the world, and remain to-day a great fact 
with which all the agnostic and materialistic schools have to 
reckon. Surely it was for good reasons that the Son of God 
came to this world to die for man; if he had not come could 
the universe of intelligent beings have overlooked it in God 
if no effort had been made to redeem such fallen majesty as is 
wrapped up in the very humblest human life? If God created 
ian and placed him at the head of the material creation is it 
too much to expect that he would care for him and redeem 
him, even if it should cost the effort and sacrifice which the 
New Testament says has been made for his recovery, illumina- 
tion, and eternal good? Is it not one prime purpose of the 
whole biblical revelation and of Christ’s mission to earth to 
destroy forever from the human mind the feeling of insigniti- 
cance and worthlessness which the vastness of the surround- 
ing universe, supplemented by the degrading teachings of an 
infidel science, would bear in upon us with crushing force ? 
And what if “this dim spot which men call earth” should owe 
all its fame in the congregation of larger worlds to the fact 
that a being of intelligence and moral capabilities lives here, 
and that he has been visited by the Son of God on a mission of 
boundless mercy and redeeming love? Whatever fame this 
planet may have secured in the history of the terrestrial crea- 
tion has certainly not arisen from its pomp and magnitude in 
the assembly of worlds. Astronomy alone could never save 
our earth from contempt. The fact that it is the residence of 
moral beings and has welcomed tle adorable Christ gives it a 
distinction which no mere physical bulk could ever bestow, 
and constitutes it the most important and memorable spot it 
all the unmeasured universe of God. 

If humanity’s true place in the immense fabric of creation is 
one of insignificance, if man’s supremacy is only a passing fic- 
tion, and if he is only a poor, vain passenger across the prom: 
nade of a fleeting existence, then it is quite clear that Chris- 
tianity at once becomes an insufferable exaggeration, and that 
man’s nature is terribly overfreighted with capacities which 
are unmeaning, useless, and cruel. The building of a great 
engine to propel a pleasure boat, or the erection of some huge 
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ship to sail across a little lake, would be pardonable blunders 


compared with the endowments which we know man to pos- 
sess, if he is nothing more than a cosmic spark soon to vanish 
in the great darkness forever. We know, however, that there 
is no vice in the constitution of things; and the solicitude of 
the heavens for man’s welfare is the burden of the Christian 
revelation—a revelation which has accomplished the most mar- 
velous revolutions in the world’s thought, life, and history, and 
which is divinely destined to make the circuit of the globe. 
It is the Christian interpretation of man’s nature, position, and 
possibilities which alone fits the facts as they appear in human 
history. In this view of man’s importance and value we find 
the inspiration and foundation of all the noble and increasing 
effort for his uplifting and redemption from all the humilia- 
tions into which his wrongdoing has flung him. 

The proposed reconstruction of society and the world ona 
Christian basis springs from this interpretation of man’s exalted 
position ; all the evangelistic and missionary movements of the 
ige, and all the deep, warm currents of human sympathy for 
the “burnt districts” of humanity, find their origin here, and 
in no other explanation whatever. The past progress of the 
world has been accomplished on the lines laid down in the 
teachings of humanity’s great book, and on no other. A 
glance at the world’s map will at once illustrate this point. It 
is the nineteenth century in Africa, China, Japan, India, and 
in the other large sections of the heathen world, as well as on this 
great continent and in the rest of Christendom; but the vast 
difference in social, moral, intellectual, and religious conditions 
is only accounted for by the movements and teachings which 
are distinctly Christian. 
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Arr. VIII.L—ACTS AND GALATIANS AS SOURCES OF 
THE HISTORY OF ST. PAUL. 


Wuen we find two pieces of literature dealing with the 


same subject it is profitable to carefully compare them. If it 


can be shown that they were prepared independently of each 
other an agreement will make more certain their truthfulness, 
even in those points which are not in common. If they are in 
harmony one will throw light on the other, and our knowledge 
will be greater because of the existence of both. On the other 
hand a hopeless disagreement invalidates one or the other, and 
to a certain extent weakens both. 

It is for this reason we compare the Book of Acts with the 
autobiographical parts of the Epistle to the Galatians. Almost 
two thirds of the Book of Acts is devoted to the life of St. 
Paul. The Epistle to the Galatians is assigned to Paul with 
scarcely a dissenting voice among the critics. If the state- 
ments given by the Book of Acts regarding Paul’s life do not 
harmonize with those given by Paul himself we are compelled 
either to doubt Paul’s truthfulness or to consider the author 
of the Book of Acts an historian of very low rank, who either 
did not know the facts or else misrepresented them. To make 
us feel on safe historical ground the two narratives must con- 
firm, explain, and complete each other. It is not enough for 
us to be able simply to explain apparent discrepancies. We 
must have agreement and harmony. If this be found we then 
shall have no difficulty in accepting the tradition which makes 
the author of the Book of Acts Luke, the friend and compan- 
ion of Paul. Striking agreements will also give us warrant to 
claim for Luke the place of an historian of highest rank and for 
his book a historicity often denied it. 

I. As a first step it will be necessary to examine the contra- 
dictions and discrepancies which have been alleged to exist 
between the Book of Acts and the Epistle to the Galatians. 
If hopeless discrepancies can be shown to exist it is useless to 
look for agreements. 

1. Paul, in Gal. i, 16,17, when speaking of his conver- 


sion, says: “ Immediately I conferred not with flesh and blood : 
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. « but I went away into Arabia; and again I returned unt: 
Damascus” (R. V.). Acts ix, 19, 20, after telling the story of 
Paul’s conversion, says: “ And he was certain days with the 
disciples which were at Damascus. And straightway in the 
synagogues he proclaimed Jesus, that he isthe Son of God.” 

2. In Gal. i, 18-24, Paul tells of his first visit to Jeru- 
salem. He says that three years after his conversion he spent 
fifteen days with Cephas ; and that he saw none other of the 
disciples save James. In Acts ix, 26, 27, it is stated that 
when Paul first came to Jerusalem he assayed to join himself 
to the disciples, but they so feared him that it was not until 
after his introduction by Barnabas that they would believe 
their former persecutor could be trusted. This fear seems in- 
credible if Paul had been preaching Christ for three years at 
Damascus. 

3. When Paul returned from Jerusalem he claims to have 
been still unknown by face to the churches of Judea which 
were in Christ (Gal. i, 21, 22). But Acts ix, 28-30, tells how 
Paul was with the apostles going in and out at Jerusalem, and 
how he disputed until the Jews would have killed him had he 
not been rescued and brought away. 

More has been made of these alleged contradictions than 
their importance warrants. Only a superficial study of the 
two documents before us will show the different purposes of 
their authors. The Book of Acts is the history of a move- 
ment. Its author has undertaken to tell the story of Chris- 
tianity’s growth. He uses simply those facts which conserve 
this purpose. It is not the greatest historian who tells every- 
thing. <A great historian in an historical work of the highest 
order seizes the critical events, concentrates attention on them 
by full treatment, touches lightly and briefly minor matters, 
and omits all he deems unimportant to a correct understanding 
of the subject he has set himself to treat. The historian may 
omit many facts which would be important to an orator or a 
controversialist. Keeping this in mind we may be better 
able to understand the different ways in which Paul and Luke 
treat the same event. Remembering their different purposes 
let us look at these alleged contradictions again. (1) The three 
years in Arabia. It is now believed that the rule of Arabia 
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extended almost to Damascus, and it is thought by some to 
have included the city. The desert of Arabia was then only a 
short distance from the city walls. No long journey, there- 
fore, would have to be taken, and Paul does not say it had any 
bearing on his preparation or his teaching. Since Luke could 
not mention everything, and as the time had no bearing on his 
story, he passes it over with that indefiniteness we find every- 
where in his chronology, and calls the period simply “ certain 
days.” (2) Reason for fear at Jerusalem. The persecutions 
of Paul had been so fierce at Jerusalem that his name had be- 
come almost a synonym with terror and death. So many 
ways were used by persecutors to find out who were Christians 
that_those in Jerusalem feared this might be only a trick to en- 
trap them. And with the characteristic skepticism of human 
nature they disbelieved all reports which may have come from 
Damascus when they saw the form and heard the voice of their 
former persecutor in their midst. (8) But how was it pos- 
sible, after Paul had gone in and out with the apostles and had 
preached boldly at Jerusalem, as Luke says, that Paul could say | 
he was still unknown by face to the churches of Judea? In 
answering this it is well to notice that the Acts nowhere speak 
of Paul’s preaching to the Judean Christians. It does desig- 
nate those with whom he disputed as Jewish Hellenists. Yet, 
utterly unmindful of this fact, some opponents of Paul and 
Luke have professed to find a contradiction here involving 
serious consequences. Paul also says he was only at Jerusa- 
lem fifteen days, which the Book of Acts confirms by telling 
of his flight to escape the plot against his life. So any fair 
reading of the account given by Luke will convince that in no 
particular does it contradict Paul’s statement. Toa majority 
of Christians he might, and to all the churches outside of Je- 
rusalem he must, have been personally unknown. His stay 
was too short for him to become known to them. 

Such are the contradictions which have been alleged to exist 
between these two accounts of the history of St. Paul. Very 
much has been made out of them by the opponents of Chris- 
tianity. But, as in many other cases, only a little patient in- 
vestigation is needed to completely overthrow the conclusions 
of destructive criticism. There are students among Christians 
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as well as among infidels, and their investigations have clearly 
shown the folly of seeking longer to insist that Luke and Paul 
openly contradict each other. 

II. In our comparison of these two documents we find cer- 
tain events mentioned by Paul which are omitted by Luke. 
It has been said that Luke was ignorant of them. If this be 
true it argues against giving Luke a high rank among histori- 
ans. If he is ignorant of important details of his hero’s life 
he is not worthy to be considered a perfectly accurate historian. 
Determining one point will decide this. If the points which 
Luke omits are essential to the story we must admit his igno- 
rance. But if the events omitted are irrelevant to the plan he 
has adopted, no matter how interesting they may be, we shall 
rather say they give evidence of his skill as an historian who is 
known as much for his omissions of irrelevant matter as for 
the important points which he gives. Let us take up, one by 
one, the chief events which Paul tells and Luke omits, and 
which have not already been mentioned. 

1. Luke does not mention Paul’s sickness, on account of 
which Paul tells us he visited Galatia. But he has such refer- 
ences to the minute details of that journey that it seems im- 


possible he should have been ignorant of Paul’s illness. He 
tells us of a change of plan on that journey which is significant. 
We are told that on that first missionary journey the party 
went from Paphos to Perga, thence directly north across the 


mountains to the Roman province of Galatia. There must 
have been some reason for this abrupt change of plan. Paul's 
sickness seems to be that reason. If, as is thought by many, 
lie was atlicted with a malady which was aggravated by a low, 
swampy country, we can understand this hasty flight to the 
mountains. Here, at Perga, John Mark left the party. The 
plan of the journey, as marked out perhaps by the mother 
Chureh, did not contemplate this retreat to the north. Paul 
says it was not in his own plan. So John Mark, believing the 
mission to be to Perga, and perhaps on to Ephesus, refused to 
disobey the Church at Jerusalem, and deserted the party when 
they turned aside from their first plan. If Paul’s sickness 
caused all this it may seem strange that Luke does not tell it. 
But Luke rarely gives one thing as the cause of another. To 
O—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, XIV. 
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him the important point was the carrying the Gospel to the 
Galatians. For the sake of the critical reader he must account 
for any members of the party who had started on the journey 
and had not reached Galatia. Luke puts events side by side, 
and allows the reader to draw the inference that one was the 
reason of another. Paul’s sickness was surely not the reason 
for the defection of John Mark; the change of plan was. So 
Luke gives the real reason for Mark’s desertion, and omits the 
reason for the change of plan. It did not seem right to Luke 
to say that the founding of the church of the Galatians was 
due to an accident. Luke rarely tells what sent the apostles 
from one place to another, unless it was a special message 
from God. The important point in Luke’s history of Chris- 
tianity was that the Gospel reached the’Galatians, not the acci- 
dent which caused it. 

2. It has been claimed that Luke omits all account of the 
quarrel of Peter and Paul at Antioch, in which Paul says he 
withstood Peter face to face. Much has been made of this 
quarrel. Peter’s nature has been called vacillating, and the 
powerful preacher of Pentecost has been considered a coward 
and a backslider. It has been claimed that, after the Chureh 
council at Jerusalem in which the apostles approved the Gen- 
tile work and by the mouth of James released the Gentiles 
from obedience to the law, and after Peter, inspire | by the 
vision from heaven, had so defended the Gentile work as to 
win the council’s approval, James had so reversed his decision 
as to send certain men down to Antioch to forbid what the 
council of apostles had permitted, and that Peter, nnmindful 
of the past, had yielded to them. It is difficult to see how 
this could be possible. This view not only ascribes to Peter 
and James worse than human weakness and wavering, but con- 
duct devoid of reason or sanity. It makes them quite differ- 
ent from the kind of men God chooses as his agents to-day. It 
is a wrong belittling of all the other apostles for the sake of 
honoring Paul. 

Without detracting any from the honor of Paul we hold 
that Luke does mention the diffieulty at Antioeh, and in a way 
which reflects more credit on Peter and James than is usu- 
ally given them. In the first verse of the fifteenth chapter of 
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the Book of Acts we are told of certain who came down from 
Judea and insisted on circumcision as essential to salvation. 
In the twenty-fourth verse of the same chapter James, in 
addressing the council, mentions this fact and condemns it. 
The church at Antioch had been adapting itself to the new 
order of things. Gentiles seem to have been admitted on the 
same terms as the Jews and without any Jewish rites being 
required. The church at Jerusalem was not so liberal. So, 
when certain representatives came down from Jerusalem to 
Antioch they were horrified at what they found there. 
When the matter was first presented to Peter he was unable 
to withstand the argument that all ought to follow Christ, who 
was circumcised and in most respects obeyed the law. We 
ean easily understand Peter’s withdrawing from the Gentiles’ 
table. Only Paul stood firm. Doubtless recalling to Peter 
the conversion of Cornelius, he accused him of being false to 
the divine vision which Peter saw. And his arraignment was 
so successful that we find Peter defending Paul in the council. 
It is an interesting point in favor of this view to notice that 
Peter uses the same argument at Jerusalem which Paul tells us 
he used against Peter. Paul had said (Gal. ii, 14), “ If thou, 


being a Jew, livest after the manner of Gentiles, and not as 
do the Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do 
the Jews?” (A Jew should keep all points of the law, which 
all confessed themselves unable to do.) Before the council 
Peter says (Acts xv, 10), “ Why tempt ye God, to put a yoke 
upon the neck of the disciples, which neither our fathers nor 
If Paul and Peter were not in har- 


we were able to bear?” 
monv after the incident at Antioch, Paul’s argument to the 
Galatians loses its force, because he argues from the harmony 
of his teaching with that of the other disciples. That they 
were in harmony is shown by Peter’s letters speaking warmly 
of Paul’s work. Placing the diffienlty told in Gal. ii, 11-14, 
thns before the time of the council at Jerusalem, not only 
shows Luke to be an historian who mentions important points, 
but italso shows Peter and Jamesin a better light and makes 
them more worthy of our respect. 

3. A diffienlty has just been found with the visit to Jeru- 
salem which Paul mentions in Gal. ii, 1, 7% Even valiant 
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defenders of Pau] have made this the third, as told in the 
Book of Acts (chap. xv), although Paul claims it as the second. 
It has been considered the third, in utter defiance of the fact 
that Paul’s argument would be woefully weak were he to 
leave a middle visit unmentioned in an argument based on the 
rarity of his visits. When he is claiming that he received no 
help from Jerusalem, and mentions the events of two visits as 
proof, would not his opponents instantly pick his argument 
apart if it were found that one visit had been omitted? The 
trouble at Galatia had been caused by Judaizers who had 
come down from Jerusalem, and who might be expected to 
know how many times Paul had visited that city. It will not 
doto say Paul saw none of the disciples on his second visit and 
hence does not mention it. If the second visit was made he 
must mention it for the sake of his argument. No other place 
in Paul’s writings shows such lamentable weakness as even 
his defenders admit exists here. It would seem far more rea- 
sonable to believe that Luke had inserted the account of a 
visit which was never made. But, if we admit that, we must 
give up our claim of Luke’s historical exactness. Another 
diffieulty also presents itself. It is difficult to see how Paul 
could honestly say he received no instruction from the apostles 
on the oeceasion of the Church council. A formal decision was 
made by this body, and was given to Paul and Barnabas to 
carry to the Gentiles. Even though the decision was favora- 
ble to himself he should have told of it to be strictly honest 
in his statement. 

That Paul did not mention the council or its decree in his 
letter to the Galatians is explained by noting the point at issue. 
His argument is concerned with his teaching on his first visit 
to Galatia. This visit is now almost universally held to have 
been made on the first missionary journey, and so before 
the council. This is also an argument against the visit, 
mentioned in Gal. ii, 1, 7, being the one of the council at 
Jerusalem. If it had been so late there would have been no 
point in mentioning it. So then we are justified in decid- 
ing that Paul did not refer to his visit to the council when 
he wrote Gal. ii, 1, #7 There now remains the visit which 


Luke ealls the second, and which is recorded in Acts xi, 20 
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This was when Barnabas and Saul carried up relief to Jeru- 
salem during the famine. The chronology has been an objec- 
tion here. The “ fourteen years” have been counted from 
the first visit to Jerusalem, three years after Paul’s conversion. 
But a eareful reading of the Greek of Gal. i, 15-ii, 1, shows 
that this is not the most evident meaning. The “ fourteen 
years” are surely counted from his conversion. The date of 
the famine is yet undecided. By some it is placed as late as 
48 A.D. The conversion of Paul is also placed as early as 
34 or 35 A. D. If Paul used the Jewish custom of calling 
the first and last parts of a year as whole years we need have 
no difficulty with the chronology. This visit which Luke 
calls the second, and describes in Acts xi, agrees quite ac- 
eurately with that which Paul gives as his second in Gal. ii, 
1, #7. As Paul came up, bearing supplies to his starving 
brethren, he was not likely to be questioned about his theol- 
egy. After such a mission it is quite possible he could say, 
“On this visit I received nothing.” Then, too, when Paul 
(Gal. ii, 2), and the visit was 


or] 


said, “ I went up by revelation 
identified with the one when Luke said he went up at the com- 
mand of the church (Acts xv, 2), it has been taken as simply 
another instance of the looseness of a careless historian. But 
when we identify the visit which Paul says he made “ by 
revelation” with the one when Luke says he went up because 
the Holy Spirit spoke through Agabus, we decide that the 
statement is not loose and that in this instance at least the his- 
torian is not careless. Such exact knowledge of so minute de- 
tails shows Luke to have been an historian who at least knew 
the facts he attempted to relate. And so we have found a 
system to Luke’s omissions. That he does omit many things 
must be admitted. That he omits facts essential to his story 
will have to be denied. Between Paul and Luke, each going 
on with such a different purpose, we find no discrepancy to 
exist. From the history of Luke we find no important fact 
told by Paul omitted. All these lead us to call Luke the friend 
of Paul and his companion on many journeys. Without more 
proof we could dare claim for him the place of an historian of 
the highest rank. 

III. We have found striking agreements in unexpected 
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places. Points which seemed to be discrepancies have proved 
to be confirmations. We now turn to certain direct coincei- 
dences, so direct as to leave no doubt but that the authors 
of both accounts were writing of truth with which they were 
thoroughly acquainted, yet so different as to leave no sus- 
picion of collaboration or padding. We can notice but a few 
of these points. The fact of Paul’s persecutions and his 
conversion, told at length in the Acts, is unmistakably implied 
in Galatians. The fact that Paul’s conversion took place near 
Damascus, that he went from there to Jerusalem, and that he 
was there for only a short time is told at length in the Acts 
and plainly referred to in Galatians. In Galatians Paul men- 
tiorts his going from Jerusalem to Syria and Cilicia. The 
Book of Acts definitely assigns Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia, 
as the terminus of his journey. Of the Judaizing element 
which called out Galatians we have abundant evidence in the 
Book of Acts, as the resistance to Peter when he baptized Cor- 
velius. In Acts xxi, 20, James bears witness to the suspicion 
and misrepresentation of Paul and his teachings. So the- 
Book of Galatians at every step and in every detail which are 
had in common with the Book of Acts confirms the historicity 
of the writings of Luke. 

IV. But secular, no less than sacred, history has come in 
with its confirming voice. In the Book of Acts many noted 
characters are mentioned. Of each one we get buta glimpse. 
No one not familiar with contemporary life could make that 
glimpse consistent with the character of the men. According 
to most careful and liberal students there is not one sketch 
which is not true to the life as given by secular historians. 
Then, too, Luke is nut content, when he uses the title of an 
officer, with using a general title. Ie uses the technical title 
in every respect. This makes his task more difficult and 
almost impossible, unless he was thoroughly acquainted with 
what he wrote about. Recent examinations of ancient records 
show him to have used the correct title in every case. Jew- 
ish and pagan records also bear Luke out to the letter in his 
account of the famine in the days of Claudius; of the strange 
death of Agrippa; of the greed of Felix and fairness of Fes- 
tus: of the existence of the Italian band at Ceesarea; of the 
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decree of Claudius for the expulsion of the Jews from Rome; 
of the mode of dealing with Roman prisoners; and of even 
the minutest details of ancient navigation. All of these are 
referred to in that natural manner only possible to one who 
is thoroughly, conversant with the facts and rigidly careful in 
all his statements. 

By our comparison of this Book of Acts with Paul’s own 
autobiographical hints in Galatians we have seen it impossible 
to believe other than that its author was a personal friend and 


companion of him whose life played so great a part in that 


great movement of which Luke was especially an historian. By 
a comparsion with secular history we have seen Luke to be so 
careful in those incidents so ‘unimportant to his purpose as to 
compel the conviction that he can be trusted in regard to those 
matters for the sake of telling which his book was written. 
The Book of Acts has been called in question, and its author 
ranked low by some. But modern criticism and investigation 
have driven away the cloud, and in the opinion of many great 
scholars of our time Luke stands as one of the world’s greatest 
historians. In his picture of Paul he gives us only the absolute 
essentials. But his references to contemporary history and 
geography are so clear that we can complete the picture with 
much that we want to know. And so we trust Luke’s sketch 
of Paul. As we study current history and Paul’s own writ- 
ings we understand it better. But, in the light of all that 
Luke says and of all that he directs us to, we feel justified in 
claiming that we have a better picture of Paul than of any 
other leader of the early Church, Christ scarcely excepted. 
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KENOSIS. 





Art. IX.—THE 
‘‘Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus: who, being 
in the form of God, counted it not a prize to be on an equality with God, 
hut emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men.” —St. Pa 

‘‘That emptying is by no means the annihilating of the heavenly 
nature,” —//ilarius. I 

Tue purpose of this article is not overambitious. For no 
attempt is here made to fathom the unfathomable, or to divest 
completely of its mystery a subject which must beyond a cer- 
tain. point forever remain mysterious. The subject to be here 
considered, however, is but one of many brought before us by 
divine revelation which sooner or later shade off into impene- 
trable mystery, but which, nevertheless, are presented for 
meditation, and in such a way that meditation of the right sort 
may yield precious fruitage. Much depends upon the spirit 
and method of the investigation. 

The kenosis belongs to the doctrine of the person of Christ. 
It relates to the condition of existence of the Son of God while 
in this world, “manifest in the flesh.” And this surely is a 
matter of greatest moment to all who would rightly apprehend 
the Scripture revelation. If to-day students of the Scriptures 
are concentrating their attention upon Christ—and sometimes 
to the exclusion or rejection of much else—then the inquiry is 
all the more urgent as to what manner of person Christ was, 
with what wisdom and power and authority he was clothed, 
and under what limitations his divine nature manifested itself 
during his humiliation. Moreover, this particular feature of 
the subject is one to which Christian thinkers are now turning 
with renewed eagerness, sometimes reaching results that are 
rich and beneficent, but sometimes leaping to conclusions 
which if generally accepted would be most disastrous. 

If further reason for study of the kenosis need be mentioned 
it is found in the fact that the subject is set before us in the 
Scriptures as profoundly ethical. It is not, as we shall see, 
wholly an abstruse theological problem for us only to glanee 
at and lay aside as beyond all possibility of illumination. We 
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are called to look upon a voluntary and gracious act of the Son 
of God, and to tind therein guidance and inspiration for our 
own actions. It is set before us as an illustration of the spirit 
and method of life to be sought and won by all of Christ’s fol- 
lowers. Here we may find again how vain is the attempt to 
separate the ethical from the theological. But here, also, we 
may again be reminded that the end of revelation is always in 
some way practical. And here we may obtain our chief if not 
only warrant for seeking to penetrate as far as Scripture light 
can lead us into the sacred mystery of the kenosis. 


Il. 

The use of this term in theology calls attention, of course 
first of all, to its Scripture basis in Paul’s Epistle to the Phi 
lippians. The word kenosis, it is safe tosay, would never have 
found its way into theological nomenclature if Paul had not 
written the famous passage in Phil. ii, 5-11. We refer the 
reader to the Revised Version, where the meaning is more 
clearly expressed. In the seventh verse the apostle uses the 


phrase éavrov éxévwoe—rendered in the Authorized Versio 
“made himself of no reputation,” but translated literally and 


properly in the Revised Version, “emptied himself,” thus 
bringing before us the fact of the self-abnegation or self-emy 

tying of the Son of God in connection with his entrance upon 
his incarnate state. This is the kenosis. It would be a grave 
mistake, however, to suppose that the idea has no other Serip- 
ture basis than the passage just mentioned. The same genera! 
idea appears in the words of our Lord in his intercessory praye: 

“And now, O Father, glorify thou me... with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was.” He thinks and 
speaks of a glory which had been his—a glory with “the 
Father” and from eternity, a glory which he had laid aside, oi 
of which he had “emptied himself,” but which he is again to 
receive. Paul also speaks of Christ in 2 Cor. viii, 9, as one 
“ who though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, 
that ye through his poverty might be rich.” But just as Christ 
in his prayer speaks only in general terms, so at this point the 
utterance of the apostle is also general. But we come, never 
theless, upon the same fact of self-deprivation or self-emptying. 
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And the general but strong impression that is produced by the 





New Testament Scriptures as a whole is that the Son of God 






vas in this world in a state or condition greatly reduced from 






that of his preexistent and heavenly glory. This finds ex- 






pression in the hymn of Charles Wesley : 







He left his Father’s throne above— 






So free, so infinite his grace— 


Emptied himself of all but love, 





And bled for Adam’s helpless race ; 






Tis mercy all, immense and free, 






For, O my God, it found out me! 





The fact of the Xenoszs is thus grasped in a general way by the 
ommon, popular faith of the Christian Church. 

Sut is it possible for us to advance to any extent beyond this 
point? Can we find any details whatsoever by which to make 
more vivid and definite our conception of this great reality ? 
The case is not met by laying stress upon the external features 
f our Lord’s earthly life. The humble circumstances of his 
birth and all those other items of his outward life upon which 

ur imagination and our faith are wont to fasten surely have 
their significance. But, after all, they are only incidental to 











and preceded by a greater humiliation. The fact of the henosis 





s suggested, symbolized, emphasized before us by these cir- 
amstaneces. But it is deeper than all these. If the Son of 
(sod came into a state reduced from that of his heavenly glory, 
what way was his state reduced? What was the “glory” 
eft behind, the “riches” laid aside? What is meant by the 
self-emptying” of Him who became inearnate? Everyone 










who is intellectually awake, to say nothing of being modest and 






everent, must realize what a question this is. It is inwoven 
with the mystery of the incarnation. And if we attempt to 







ish our inquiry too far we soon find ourselves in things too 

eep for us. Yet, does not the obligation we are under to study 
the Scripture revelation bid us seek to penetrate the mystery as 
far as possible, even though the result must fall far short of the 
fall solution ? It is often profitable to ask questions even when 
we can get only partial answers, and sometimes when we can 
get no answer at all. In the latter case especially it may lead 
to a human senosis—often most salutary. In the matter with 
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which we are now dealing something worthy of effort, we ven- 


ture to believe, is nevertheless attainable. 


Il. 

The history of doctrine upon this topic is fruitful, first of 
all, in impressing the warning not to let speculation upon such 
themes carry us away beyond the bounds of all Scripture teach- 
ing. Both the divine revelation and the divine reticence must 
be respected. And further comes the warning, often needed, 
not to take a single word or phrase of Scripture out of its 
Scripture setting, and then read into it such meaning as may 
only seem to be appropriate, or such meaning as one may 
choose to find there. The attempt cannot be made here to 
present, even in barest outline, the fluctuations of doctrine and 
opinion and conjecture that have appeared in the history of 
this subject. But among the phases which the question has 
assumed are these: Was the Son of God during his earthly so- 
journ in the flesh deprived wholly or in any measure of his 
divine attributes? If he still retained them fully in his pos- 
session was their exercise or use for the time surrendered, and 
if so to what extent and under what regulating principle? 
Was the consciousness of our Lord simply human—the con- 
sciousness of his divine nature for the time nonexistent, or 
awakening within him only gradually—or was his consciousness 
throughout that of the God-man? How far-reaching these 


questions are, and how much depends upon turning thought in 
} ’ bn] 5 


the right direction at these points, will be suggested later. 

The best outcome of the thought of the early centuries of 
the Chureh was the conclusion generally held that “ the Son 
did not retain the divine glory for himself or for his own ad- 
vantage,” while yet he did not cease to be, even in the flesh, 
what he eternally was. Such has been the prevailing faith of 
the Church in all the centuries. The words of Hilarius quoted 
at the head of this article rightly express it, “‘ That emptying is 
by no means the annihilating of the heavenly nature.” Even 
the controversy between the theologians of Giessen and Tu- 
bingen in the early part of the seventeenth century concerned 
itself chiefly with the use of the divine attributes by our Lord, 
and left the question of his possession of them undisputed. 
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But in later times speculation has become more daring, 
and theories of the kenosis have been set afloat of the most 
startling character. For example, Thomasius held to a self- 
abdication of the real attributes of the divine nature on tlie 


part of the Son of God, and assumed accordingly that the Son 


was self-excluded from the Trinity during the earthly life o! 
Christ. The Trinity was reduced to a duality ; the divine lif 
of the Son was for the time in a state of sleeplike unconscious- 
ness. Others, as Gess and Halhin, held substantially the same 
position. And views approaching these more or less clear!) 
have by no means been confined to Germany, but have perme- 
ated and leavened the thought and teaching of some so-called 
evangelical preachers and theologians in England and America. 
Such cases may remind us of the perilous paths men attempt 
to tread when they allow their speculative tendencies to bear 
them beyond the indications of the Scriptures, or when they 
force upon a single Scripture term its most rigid implications, 
regardless of what the Scriptures teach in other places. 


lV. 

The persistent attempts to reduce tlie divine life of Christ 
during his humiliation are for the most part rationalistic. Men 
stumble over the impossibility of comprehending the union in 
one person of two natures, one finite, the other infinite. This 
surely is beyond our thought, and there we must leave it. But 
it must be borne in mind that the same insoluble problem is 
set before us in contemplating Christ in his exalted state, that 
of his present heavenly glory. He is still the God-man, and 
will remain so forever. The gulf between the finite and the 
infinite still exists for our thought of Christ, even the Christ 
who lives and reigns forever and ever. Is anyone, therefore, 
prepared to say that the divine nature of the Son of God is 
still reduced because he is still the Sonof man? The ration 
alistic impulse that has often taken the place of reverent re- 
flection would lead to that conelusion. 

Another reflection is pertinent at this point. The kenos?s 
is not set before us in the Scriptures as a necessary prelimi- 
nary to incarnation, but as an act of the Son of God wrought for 
the sake of redemption. It exhibits “the grace of the Lord 
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Jesus Christ.” The question whether the Son would have be- 
come incarnate, even if sin had not come into the world, is one 
that does not admit of much discussion. None is attempted 
here, though the question is not wholly an idle one. But this 
is to be recognized, that incarnation in and of itself, if what 
the Seriptures teach is true, does not necessarily involve hu- 
iniliation. Man is by creation in “the image” and after “the 
likeness” of God. And the ascended Lord, who has passed 
forever beyond all humiliation, is in the proper sense still in- 
carnate. “ Forin himdwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily.” It was for incarnation plus redemption that the self- 
deprivation or self-emptying of the Son of God was effected. 
This furnishes what must be a guiding principle in the whole 
consideration of this subject. 

But the advocates of extreme or false kenoszs theories have 
lost sight of this. What kind of a Redeemer can he be, if the 
divine nature existed in Christ only in a comatose state, or was 
for the time practically nonexistent ¢ Now in any admissible 
view of the atonement can he bear “the sins of many.” And 
what becomes of Christ’s authority as a teacher? Is he any 
longer “the light of the world?” Does he any longer with 
certainty declare unto us the way of salvation? Will his words 
remain when heaven and earth have passed away? And what 
becomes of the revelation of God which for centuries the 
Christian world has found in Christ, if after all God was not 
actually manifest in the flesh? The implications of the false 
doctrine are unmistakable and terrible. For some time the 
spectacle has been presented of men attempting to divest, in 
one way or another, prophets and apostles of their authority as 
spokesmen for God, or as mediums of special revelation. The 
climax is reached in the renewed attempt to destroy confidence 
in the authority of Christ. What then is it proposed to leave 
us as the seat of authority in religion? Presumably, “ Chris- 
tian consciousness!” And such an arrangement would be 


‘liberal’ enough to suit everybody. 


What makes this error more insidious is that it is not the 
ld denial of the divine nature of Christ. Christ is presented 
to us as a divine-human being, and yet self-deprived during 
s earthly state of his attributes of divineness. How irrational 
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19, we read, “ For it pleased the Father that in 





“ made peace through the blood of his cross.” 







he walked and taught among men. For, as the 






emphasizing the validity of his doctrine. And 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge”—“ the 







Christ during the period of his earthly ministry. 






in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of ar 







hypothesis that the divine nature in Christ 





such a supposition is in itself, and how irreconcilably opposed 
to the biblical conception of the divine unchangeableness, the 
reader must be left to judge forhimself. But it must be noted 


this point the words of Paul to Timothy (1 Tim. 
cisive, “ Great is the mystery of godliness ; God was manifest 


(January, 


man “emptied 


himself” of all or any of the attributes of deity is a sheer 
assumption which finds no support in the famous passage of 
St. Paul. Such a conception is reached only by rending the 
phrase “ emptied himself” away from its surrounding signifi 
cant statements, and then attaching to it an overstrained and 
unscriptural meaning. If St. Paul teaches in this passage 
what the advocates of the extreme kenos?s theories would have 
us believe, then he contradicts himself in many other places. 
Space will not permit many citations. Anyone familiar with 
the words of the apostle can make large’ additions to the fol- 
lowing: In 1 Cor. i, 24, he speaks of Christ as “the power 


t be seen that 
s exalted state, 


but to the Christ who was “ crucified,” who was to the Jews “a 
stumbling-block ” and to the Greeks “ foolishness.” In Col. i, 


him should al! 


fullness dwell ;” and this “ fullness”? dwelt in the One who 


And in Col. ii, 


3, 9, Paul says, “ In whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge. . .. For in him dwelleth all the fullness of 
the Godhead bodily.” The reference here is both to Christ 
in his glorified state and to the state in which he existed when 


context shows, 


these declarations concerning Christ are for the purpose of 


therefore “ al! 
fullness of the 


Godhead ”—are represented by the apostle as belonging to 


Lastly, upon 
ili, 16) are de- 


igels, preached 


unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into 
glory.” Whatever the self-emptying may have been, it is plain 
that the apostle does not leave room here for any arbitrary 


was in some 
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unimaginable way reduced to a mere shell which was emptied 
of its essential contents. 

Likewise, if the interpretation in question is correct, St 
Paul not only contradicts himself, but he stands opposed i: 
that famous passage to the New Testament Scriptures gener- 
ally. Here also only a few suggestions can be offered. Sure) 


St. John, who writes of “ the Word made flesh,” does not con- 


ceive of the Word in that state to have been any less than the 
Word who was “ in the beginning,” the Word who “ was God.” 
And, as if to make the matter more explicit, he says, ““ We be- 
held his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth.” Whether this refers, as certain expos- 
itors have held, to the transfiguration, when the chosen three 
were permitted to behold Christ with the veil of his humiliatioz 
for the time drawn aside, or whether, as the majority under- 
stand it, the “ glory” was a spiritual glory, always manifest to 
Christ’s disciples who had eyes to behold it, we need not con- 
sider. But in either case it was “the glory as of the only be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and truth,” possessed by 
Christ even during his ministry, though still to be distin- 
guished, as we shall see, from the glory he had laid aside. 
Was our Lord conscious, and even from the very outset con- 
scious, of his divine nature? Two questions in one, with re- 
spect to which speculation certainly must not attempt to exer- 
cise itself too largely. And upon one phase of the question 
the Scriptures are by no means full and explicit. The early 


years of Jesus are in a large measure undescribed, and receive 


only a few allusions in the Gospel records. But how he could 
have the divine nature and not be conscious of it, or how that 
nature could be in him and not be conscious of itself, must be 
hard to see. And far more than that, does not the supposition 
involve a contradiction? The very conception of divine nature 
involves self-consciousness. Thedivine nature never slumbers. 
Even in this sense we may safely say, “ He that keepeth Israel 
shall neither slumber nor sleep.” St. Luke affords two 
glimpses especially into those early years. “ And the child 
grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wisdom ; and the 
grace of God was upon him.” Has not this passage again and 
again been overstrained and distorted from its true meaning? 
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What have we here, after all, but a declaration of the human 
levelopment of Christ ¢ And in the reference to the “ wis- 
jom” with which he was “filled” do we not find an indica- 
tion of something more than human? Certainly there is here 

9 ground upon which to rest the idea that Christ at that point 
in his history was unconscious of his divine nature. Another 





vlimpse shows us the child-Christ in the temple. ‘All that 
heard him were astonished at his understanding and answers.” 
To his mother he said, “ Wist ye not that I must be about my 
father’s business?” “ My Father,” the very term he so often 
ised afterward to express the peculiar relation between him- 
self as the eternal Son and the eternal Father. 

Rut, leaving this more obscure part of the question, and 
woking farther on, we find that Christ did clearly and strongly 
express his consciousness of his divine nature during his 
ninority. If he did not always, or often publicly, ex- 
ress it, there were reasons for the reserve which need not 
ere be specified. But we recall words like these: “ He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father;” “I and my Father 
re one:” “ Believe me that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me;” “ Before Abraham was, I am.” In short, 
lespite all that is beyond our comprehension in the mysterious 
personality of Jesus Christ, we are not permitted by the Scrip- 
tures to think of him as self-emptied, during his earthly life, of 
the divine attributes or of the consciousness of his heavenly 
rigin and nature. This will appear yet more strongly in the 
further discussion. 

VY. 

But still the phrase éavrdv éxévwoe means something. And, 
vith all that has been said about the mystery of the matter, it 
must be recognized that St. Panl did not write to the Philip- 
pians as though he were propounding an enigma, or simply 
aming a mystery upon which he could shed no light what- 
ever. He not only declares the kenosis, but also, in some 
measure at least, defines it. He furnishes the best clew that 
‘an be found anywhere in the Seriptures for guiding reflection 
upon this subject. Other passages teaching the same reality 
have their varying measures of significance, but at no one 
point do we find such distinct statements as to the character of 
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our Lord’s self-deprivation as in this famous passage from the 
great apostle. And this must help us in viewing the New 
Testament representations of Christ generally. The phrase 
“emptied himself” is central. It illuminates, and is illumi- 
nated by, the surrounding statements. Cannot we see how ?/ 
First, the self-emptying of the Son of God is here repre- 
sented as for the sake of service. It was to the extent re- 
quired by the service which he came to render as the Redeemer 
and Saviour of mankind. It was to fit him for that very end, 
and not to render him unfit. Thus we read, “ Who, being in 
the form of God, counted it not a prize [or a thing to be 
grasped at] to be on an equality with God, but emptied him- 
self, taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness 
of men.” Christ was in this world as the “ servant” of God. 
He who “counted it not a prize to be on an equality with 
God” entered, with respect to the Father, into the lowly rela- 
tion of aservant. He declared himself “ sent” by the Father. 
He said, “ My meat is to do the will of him that sent me ;” 
“ My Father is greater than I.” He is also the servant of 
mankind. He came, “ not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter,” and even to give his life “a ransom for many.” He 
said to his disciples, “I am among you as he that serveth.” 
Here, then, is something positive as to the sense in which 
the Son of God “emptied himself.” Anyone who ponders 
the Gospel records—the best of all lives of Christ—must recog- 
nize something that calls for explanation in the way Christ 
manifested his divine qualities. There were flashings forth of 
the wisdom and power within him that startled all who beheld 
them. Hehimself appealed to his mighty works as credentials 
attesting his divine character and mission. But at the same 
time we find that Christ’s exercise or use of these divine prop- 
erties was in some way reduced. He acted in this respect 
under some law of limitation. And if we seek for that law 
we find it in his relation of “servant,” in the love and self- 
sacrifice which had led to the complete acceptance of this as 
his earthly lot. He wrought miracles. But he wrought them 
alwaysin loving service to others. This usually appeared upon 
the surface. But deeper than that was his great supreme serv- 
ice as Saviour, to which all his miracles were in one way or 
7—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIV. 
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another related. He had “emptied himself” to the extent of 
becoming “aservant.” But still he remains able efficiently to 
serve. Thus, in the wilderness temptation he refused to ‘“ com- 
mand ” the stones to be “ made bread.” But he fed hungering 
thousands, though he must exercise creative power to do it. 
At Jacob’s well he said to the woman of Samaria, “ Give me 
to drink.” At Cana of Galilee he made the water into wine. 
All through his ministry were works of divine power, but they 
were not for himself. At Calvary it was said, “ He saved 
others, himself he cannot save.” But in the garden, still to 
save others, he rose from the dead, though his resurrection 
was at the same time the beginning of his exaltation. 

Was our Lord omniscient? We have seen how St. Paul, 
who declared that Christ ‘‘emptied himself,’ also declared 
that in him “are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 
edge.” But there is one passage (Mark xiii, 32) often cited to 
prove the opposite: “Of that day and that hour knoweth no 
man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father.” We cannot take space to consider the many 
interpretations and explanations that have been offered to make 
less difficult these words of Christ, explanations themselves, 
for the most part, not without great difficulty. Perhaps the 
distinction between the possession and the use also of this at- 
tribute of omniscience, to which some have held, may bring 
us nearest to the truth. May it not be true that the same law 
of service which marked Christ’s use of his divine power gov- 
erned also the exercise of his divine intelligence? If in the 
one ease he lived wholly as a man, except when the putting 
forth of his heavenly power was essential for his work, and if 
his whole life was that of ‘a servant,” so in the other may we 
not see him making himself one with us, while at the same 
time far above us, and all for the sake of service? Inexpli- 
cable, certainly! But was not this a part of our Lord’s self- 
abasement and humiliation ? 

But, passing beyond this declaration of Christ, this acknowl- 
edgment of “nonomniscience” or “ ignorance,’ as some 
have called it, and upon which they have laid such dispropor- 
tionate stress, let us look at the positive declarations which 
Christ made as to the extent of his knowledge. Let it be 
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granted, if need be, that he did not know “the day nor the 
hour”. of the last judgment, and that therein we see an indi- 
cation of his self-deprivation, still we find him making many 
and the strongest claims to the possession of knowledge that is 
nothing less than divine. He knew, and made known to oth- 
ers, the realities necessary to salvation. He said, “No man 
knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth any man 
the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him.” Or, again, “If I have told you earthly things, 
and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell you of heav- 
enly things? And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but 
he that came down from heaven, even the Son of man which 
isin heaven.” And, again, “O righteous Father, the world 
hath not known thee: but I have known thee, and these have 
known that thou hast sent me. And I have declared unto 
them thy name, and will declare it: that the love wherewith 
thou hast loved me may be in them, and Tin them.” Quota- 
tions might be multiplied, but in every case we see that the 
fullness of Christ’s knowledge was at the service of his love. 
He neither exercises his omnipotence nor makes the disclo- 
sure of his omniscience for his own advantage or glory, but 


solely for the performance of his saving work among men. 
And this became him who had “emptied himself” and taken 


upon him “ the form of a servant.” 

Secondly, the /enosis is represented in those words of St. 
Paul as the relinquishment of certain manifestations of being 
and character which belonged to Christ as the Son of God. 
He who “emptied himself” had existed “in the form of God.” 
But after this self-abnegation he is “made in the likeness of 
men,” and is “found in fashion as a man,” or, as the apostle 
elsewhere (Rom. viii, 3) more definitely and strongly states, God 
sent “ his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh.” The con- 
trast here relates to that which is phenomenal. It calls atten- 
tion on the one hand to the disclosures of the divine being 
and majesty which are normal and appropriate to God in the 
midst of his intelligent creatures, and on the other to that veil- 
ing of the divine glory which came to pass when the Son of 
God came into a sinful world. 

We are not permitted, as we have seen, to think of Christ 














































as one who never in his earthly life made any disclosures or 
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manifestations of his divine nature. Some measure of mani- 
festation was as necessary to his work as was the withholding. 
Not only did he make known at fitting times his heavenly 
power and knowledge, but he also claimed and exercised the 
divine prerogative of forgiving sins. And yet, when we re- 
fleet upon other and more general phases of that wonderful 
and mysterious life, we certainly find enough to vindicate the 
apostle’s use of that particular phrase and to illustrate the 
meaning which he attaches to it. What the “form of God” 
was which the Son laid aside the apostle does not attempt 
to tell us. How God manifests himself to the inhabitants 
of the heavenly world we do not know. We read that he 
dwelleth “in the light which no man can approach unto.” But 
the contrast is between this and the lack and opposite of this 
which marked the human appearing of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He had lovingly relinquished the heavenly riches and glory, 
“the glory” he had with the Father “ before the world was.” 

May not an illustration be found in the relation which our 
Lord sustained to the angels during his earthly sojourn? The 
angels are called “the heavenly host.” They are ministers or 
servants of God. But the Son of God forsook the companion- 
ship of angels when he came to earth. True, when he was 
born the angels came—one with the great evangel, a multitude 
with the angel’s song. Yet they came not for Christ’s sake, 
but for the sake of the world. We read that after his tempta- 
tion “angels came and ministered unto him.” But we have 
no reason to think that he called for them. Ordinarily the 
companions of Jesus were men of like passions with ourselves. 
At that critical moment when his chosen ones were ready, 
though unconsciously, to forsake him, he said to Peter, “Think- 
est thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall 
presently give me more than twelve legions of angels?” Thus 
he could have prayed, but he did not doit. And because it 
was a privilege that he had laid aside. 

But the reality finds much broader illustration than this. 
Christ came to lead a human life, a life that was divine and 
human at the same time. And the human was as real as the 
divine. Our faith must embrace the whole of the great 
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“mystery of godliness.” And when we look upon our Lord 
as the gospels describe him we see him “in fashion as a man.” 
The “light which no man can approach unto” did not sur- 
round him. He was sinless, and is thus himself a greater 
miracle than all the miracles he wrought. But he submitted 
himself to the conditions of life in a sinful world. He was 
content for thirty years of his life to be unknown. He 
experienced, in a way we cannot fathom, the lot of mankind. 
He suffered weariness, hunger, pain, sorrow, disappointment, 
temptation, and death. And yet, withal, he was sustained by 
the consciousness of the divine. “I am not alone, because 
the Father is with me.” “Thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in thee.” Such was the kenos¢s as defined by St. Paul and 


illustrated by Gospel history. 


VI. 

The ethical bearings of the Aenos¢s are presented with great 
force by the apostle. First, he brings forward the lesson of 
self-sacrificing love. Christ gave up all that could be relin- 
quished because of love. Nothing was allowed to stand in the 
way of satisfying the divine affection. Here is the love that 
“passeth knowledge.” Hence it is that Christ is the supreme 
revelation of God. To what a great purpose the apostle ap- 
plies this when he says, “ Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the things of others. Let this 
mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus.” For us 
also there is to be a self-emptying. It is not that of laying 
aside power or knowledge or anything else of abiding value, 
but that which is found in the self-denying and self-forgetting 
use of these things in the service of others. And what place 
is left for considerations of outward splendor or lofty position 
among the life motives of one that undertakes to follow him 
who “counted it not a prize to be on an equality with God, but 
emptied himself, taking the form of a servant?” 

Secondly, the apostle teaches the lesson of obedience. Christ 
obeyed as a servant. He “became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross.” He was obedient in meeting every 


unique requirement that belonged to his mission as the Re- 
deemer. He said, “ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass 
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from me: nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” And 
his obedience at this point transcends all the boundaries of the 
requirements laid upon men, inasmuch as his work was that of 
the only Redeemer of mankind. But it is never to be for- 
gotten that he trod also the pathway of purely human obe- 
dience. He became “like unto his brethren,” in being subject 
to all the commands laid by God directly and indireetly upon 
mortals. It became him “to fulfill all righteousness.” And 
thus in his emptying of himsclf he glorified not only divine 
love, but also divine law. This lesson the apostle also applies 
where he adds after this splendid passage, “ Wherefore, my 
beloved, as ye have always obeyed, not as in my presence only, 
but now much more in my absence, work out your own gal- 
vation with fear and trembling,” and much besides in the same 
vein. We must not so interpret the love of Christ or the obe- 
dience of Christ as to lead us in any way to fancy that the 
commandments of God have become a dead letter for our- 
selves. The fact that at the best our righteousness is but rela- 
tive and imperfect must not prevent our cherishing constantly 
the highest ideal of holiness. We are to admit no leaven of 
Antinomianism. For the kenosis shows us for our example 
not only love but also obedience. 

The exaltation of Christ is presented by the apostle in con- 
nection with the Aenosis as a necessary sequence or a divinely 
appropriate reward. “ Wherefore also God highly exalted 
him, and gave unto him the name which is above every name; 
that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven and things on earth and things under the earth, and 
that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father.” And this also has for every- 
one who truly follows Christ its ethical suggestion of unspeak- 


able promise. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 

Wirth this number the Methodist Review enters upon its eight- 
ieth volume. ‘This is a record in which our Church may take a 
pardonable pride, since no other publication of its kind has been 
able to match that record. The Bibliotheca Sacra, which ranks 
next in age, is twenty-six years younger. The desirability of 
such a publication has been recognized in all denominations, and 
many have been projected and for a while sustained by other 
religious bodies ; but in the course of time, longer or shorter, they 
have been discontinued for want of support. The Methodist 
Review will continue as long as there is a Methodist Episcopal 
Church. In the eighty years of its history twelve men have 
been its editors : Joshua Soule and Thomas Mason, John Emory 
and Beverly Waugh, Nathan Bangs, Samuel Luckey, George 
Peck, John McClintock, D. D. Whedon, Daniel Curry, J. W. 
Mendenhall ; since 1893 the present incumbent. 

In the first number, which was issued in January, 1818, the 
publishers and editors, J. Soule and T’. Mason, in their introduc- 
tory address gave the following urgent counsel, reproduced here 
because as pertinent and more important now than then: “ Let 
parents consider it as a legacy for their posterity, and as soon as 
the last number for the year is received have the whole bound 
together and preserved.” This advice was widely obeyed, and 
many complete sets of the Review from the beginning until now 
are in existence, some of them in the libraries of our institu- 
tions of learning, and others in private possession. No one of 
our theological schools, colleges, or seminaries should be without 
a complete set ; and we suggest to individuals possessing such 
sets that, if the time comes when there is no better use for them, 
or when it is desired to place them where they will be fully val- 
ued, perpetually preserved, and constantly useful, such owners 
will do well to present them to some one of our colleges or other 
institutions of learning. The uniformly bound set now in the 
possession of the present editor is destined ultimately to the 
library of a Methodist college. Persons desiring to complete 
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in broken sets, by obtaining by purchase or by exchange the vol- 
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umes or numbers which are lacking, may perhaps secure some 
assistance from Rev. J. C. Thomas, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 









THE proposition to examine the Bible just as we would any 





other book may be right or wrong, according to the meaning. 






If the application of methods similar to those used in the study 






of other literature is meant, it may be all right; but if it refers 






to the spirit in which the study is pursued, it is certainly all 






wrong. Few will deny that Samuel Taylor Coleridge was one of 






the sovereigns of religious thought in England in his day; nor is he 






a spent force evennow. The candid yet reverent spirit in which 






he approached and handled the Bible is worth recalling. Reject- 






ing as entirely untenable the old rabbinical notion of an infalli- 






ble text which requires verbal inspiration by literal dictation, he 
declared that the Scriptures should be studied in the light of 







their growth and development and the interadaptation of their 






>i different parts, and have the benefit of all methods, analytic, 






synthetic, or historical, which contribute to intelligible and cor- 






rect interpretation. Yet every moment he held the Bible high 






rs above all other books as a divinely inspired body of literature, 





4 
e containing in its organic unity of substance a coherent, authentic, 
: é A 






authoritative, and sufficient revelation of things beyond human 






discovery and necessary to salvation. Entering on the searching 
and critical study of the holy book, he says: “I take up this 
work with the purpose to read it for the first time as I would 








: read any other work—as far as I can or dare. For I neither can 






nor dare throw off a strong and awful prepossession in its favor 
+f —certain as I am that a large part of the life and light in and by 
which I see, love, and embrace the truths and the strengths co- 
organized into a living body of faith and knowledge has been 
directly or indirectly derived to me from this sacred volume.” 













COMPROMISE VERDICTS IN MURDER CASES. 
Tue law of change—growth or decay—is at work in all human 
institutions, and constantly at work. We speak of China as a 
,*- country where custom is hardened into rigid uniformities ; but 
ilk even in China the observant foreigner sees custom bending as 
fine steel bends, slowly, almost imperceptibly, except at long 
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intervals of observation, but yielding to the weight of new 
conditions. 

The most Chinalike institution among us is perhaps the jury. 
It is old, and it is almost reverenced. We can hardly imagine 
American life without the jury. The majority of us complain of 
it more or less, as Italian peasants reproach their favorite saints ; 
and still we love it, and intend to preserve it and hand it down 
to the coming generations. And yet insensible changes in the 
jury are going on, and, after a decade or two, the observer per- 
ceives that this institution has yielded to some pressure—an op- 
timist would say that a wholesome growth has gone forward in 
such silence as surrounds the growth of a forest oak, 


Two of these changes are very conspicuous. One of them is 
the unwritten rule that a jury will acquit a murderer if they be- 
lieve that the victim was guilty of an offense toward the slay- 
er’s womankind. The plainest proof of malice and premedita- 
tion will not stagger a jury in such a case; they will say, “ Not 
guilty, your honor,” as religiously as they say their prayers. 


The unwritten rule is so imperious that in a large majority of 
such murder cases legal authority makes no effort to bring the 
manslayers to trial, because it is known that the jury will not 
convict any man who kills to avenge family dishonor, 

The other change is more recent and, in some ways, more 
dangerous. The danger, in the first case, is large enough, but 
there is a certain logic in the proceeding, and the larger danger 
may be escaped—frequency of homicides and false pretexts for 
murder. The greatest peril of lynch law is that it may hang the 
wrong man; the avenger of family dishonor may more fre- 
quently shoot the wrong man, or shoot him for other reasons 
than those the jury accepts. 

In the second change of jury method the element of un- 
reasonableness is a large one, and modern society dislikes the 
unreasonable, and becomes impatient with the unreason. The 
jury of recent years has developed a habit of convicting men of 
murder because the accused have fallen under grave suspicion, 
and are not able to remove it, the evidence of guilt being insuf- 
ficient to remove all reasonable doubt. Here enters the innova- 
tion; the “twelve good men” cannot agree; and they “com- 
promise.” If he were guilty the murderer should be sentenced 
to death—that is the law; if he were innocent he should be 
given his liberty. Since he is neither innocent nor guilty in the 
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“composite” mind of the jury he is condemned to imprisonment 
for a term of years. In cases striking enough to command 
national attention the lawyers for the State have boldly asked 
for such verdicts, after presenting proof of murder in the first 
degree—of bloody crimes marked by the most shocking atrocity. 

In our journalistic age the jury must give an account of itself 
after its work is done ; and in two national trials of last year the 
twelve good men in each case made history. The Chicago 
sausage-maker’s trial was fully reported—more than reported ; 
a novelist bearing a great name wrote a novel in daily chapters 
in the court room for the columns of a yellow journal in New 
York, and easily convicted the prisoner at the bar, The jury 
found the task more difficult. Three of the twelve believed the 
sausage-maker guilty of a murder more atrocious than that com- 
mitted by Professor Webster half a century ago; three be- 
lieved him innocent ; six were in doubt. The twelve struggled 
together for several days to agree upon a compromise verdict— 
sentence for a term of years. The three who believed in the in- 
nocence of the prisoner refused to compromise, and no verdict 
was reached. Ina Wisconsin case, a month later, the jury agreed 
ina few hours upon a compromise verdict—a few years in prison 
for an atrocious murder. 

The compromise verdict in criminal cases is a bold assault on 
the first principle of Anglo-Saxon law, which rests on the solid 
base of the excluded middle. An accused person is guilty or he 
is innocent. The Anglo-American principle requires that the 
guilt be proved beyond all reasonable doubt. The verdicts of 
the compromise order are based upon “ reasonable doubt.” They 
break through the solid wall of our judicial theory ; they punish 
men for being neither guilty nor innocent. They put the jury 
system to shame. 

The compromise verdict came first into civil cases, and is 
thoroughly established in that field. Probably ninety per cent 
f all cases about money, debts, and claims for things are de- 


cided by compromise. The evil of it has become so great that 
many, perhaps most, thoughtful people are willing to dispense 
with juries in civil cases. It appears, however, that the same 
rottenness has invaded the criminal branch of the jury. The 
worst part of this offensive innovation is that men who delight 
in calling themselves “ practical” defend the evil thing. It is so 
difficult, they allege, to persuade twelve men to agree about 
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anything that a compromise verdict is often the only possible 
verdict—and murder trials are very expensive. But the law re- 
quires twelve men to agree that a prisoner at the bar is guilty or 
not guilty. The smashing of the excluded middle may be for 
the moment “ practical;” so fora moment any crime may be 
practical. In the long result the excluded middle will be found 
free from the smallest fracture; but something else may be 
found broken fine in what the ancients called “the mills of the 


gods.” 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR THE PASTOR. 

Tue pastor is a spiritual physician. In essentially the same 
sense in which the medical practitioner heals a bodily disease 
the pastor cures the sinsick soul. Both must proceed on the 
basis of sound theory, accurate diagnosis, and appropriate rem- 
edy. What the study of the human body with the laws of its 
health is to the physician the study of the human soul is to the 
minister. 

From this point of view we wish, in a kindly spirit, to offer a 
suggestion for the curricula of our theological seminaries. The 
medical school gives large space to the study of the body under 
conditions both of health and disease. The school of theology 
gives almost no corresponding attention to the study of the 
soul. 

The force of this observation will perhaps be more fully real- 
ized by the mention of some of the uses which the pastor has for 
a thorough knowledge of psychology. First of all may be men- 
tioned the influence which a scientific and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the soul would have upon doctrinal views and statements. 
These have hitherto been formed under the guidance of system- 
atic theology, whose method of procedure must be such as to 
satisfy the demands of the philosophic faculties in point of com- 
pleteness and logical order and consistency. Given the premises, 
it insists on the correctness of its deductions. It would stultify 
itself did it proceed otherwise. In its anthropological, as distin- 
guished from its strictly theological deliverances, it employs 
somewhat more the inductive method, though even here it does 
not sufficiently deal with the real psychological problems in- 
volved. Nor is this a censurable defect. Why should there 
not be, along with systematic theology, another branch, known 
as pastoral psychology ? 
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Nor is the case much better for biblical in distinction from 
systematic theology. Biblical theology does indeed employ the 
inductive method, but its materials are principally the abstract 
and general utterances of the Scripture writers, who, if they 
based their anthropological and soteriological teachings upon an 
analysis of human conduct, have given us none, or very little, of 
this analysis, but rather its results. Within the limit of the 
scriptural utterances on these topics there is room for a psy- 
chological analytic which would marvelously clarify some of the 
Scripture doctrines, while the deductions of systematic theology 
would not only be clarified but also modified thereby. Partic- 
ularly is this true for the doctrines of sin and salvation. Even 
such meager use of psychological facts as has been made in the 
statement of Christian doctrine has resulted in much good. For 
example, the dispute between the synergist and the monergist 
is one concerning the psychological factors necessarily involved. 
In other words, it has recognized, though very imperfectiy, the 
need of a doctrine of soteriology suited to the being to be saved, 
and in so far has come nearer to the truth. 

A case in point is the conception of sin. How vague, not to 


say incorrect, are the ordinary statements of that doctrine, sim-- 


ply because sin is dealt with in the abstract, rather than as a 
conerete act, or as an empirical condition of a human being! 
Sin involves the three psychological elements of intelligence, 
emotion, and will, either singly or in combination, These are 
exhaustive of the whole matter ; but who that understands the 
human heart can fail to recognize how inadequate the analysis is ? 
Let us take up the last of the three elements by way of illustra- 
tion. It aids marvelously in the definition of a sinful act when 
it is made to consist wholly in a volition. The physical activi- 
ties accompanying the volition are not the sinful elements, al- 
though they alone may produce the evil effects which attend the 
acts outside of thesinner. But when we have thought of a sinful 
act as a volition we must go further back and reflect that it was 
preceded by a condition of a will, which was sinful before it put 
forth the volition in question. This still further clarifies our 
conception of this specific sin; but we must press the inquiry still 
further and ask what we mean by a sinful will. A variety of 
concepts are included in the expression, and we may have de- 
termined in the given case that the sinfulness consists in the fact 
that the will was deliberately opposed to God’s will. This is a 
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very common expression, but it too is vague, and again demands 
a psychological study of the condition of a man of whom such a 
thing could be truthfully said. Analysis will show that it in- 
volves: 1. Action in the light of intelligent reflection ; 2. Defi- 
ance of God; 3. Self-will ; 4. Settled and fixed, or determined 
and persevering opposition to the purposes of God. The very 
wickedness of such a state should make us cautious lest we 
wrongly attribute itto anyone. But should we be compelled in 
any case to regard anyone as in the condition described, still we 
are not done with our analysis. We must still ask, How was it 
possible? What other powers of the soul are necessarily in- 
volved? Here we come again to the parting of the ways. For 
we must settle the question whether one is in such a state with 


the concurrence or contrary to his judgment as to its wisdom. 
Having settled this, we must also remember that it must be in 
accord with his predominant feelings. But the feelings / What 
a vague because what a comprehensive term! Here again, then, 
we must differentiate. Suppose the act to have been a theft, 
and to be the result of a deliberate opposition to God’s will. Then 
the predominant feeling with which it was in accord might have 


been a desire to contravene God’s will, or it might have been 
merely a supreme desire for the possession of the article stolen, 
or it might have been a deadness of the moral impulse to hon- 
esty, ete. 

These are the barest limits as to the psychological analysis of 
a single phase of the single fact of sin. For a definition of sin 
as a fact to be reckoned with in philosophy or systematic the- 
ology such an analysis may not be necessary ; but it is necessary 
to the definition of sin which the pastor needs. For the pastor’s 
theology must be one which shall aid him in dealing with the in- 
dividual human beings under his pastoral care ; and a definition 
of sin which will meet the demands of broader thought may be 
wholly inadequate to the cure of souls. 

All this trenches upon the second advantage the pastor would 
gain by the possession of a full and accurate knowledge of psy- 
chology, namely, that of knowing the actual condition of each 
member of his flock. It is not sufficient for the pastor to know 
human nature, although this is essential. The knowledge of 
human nature is a knowledge of those traits which are common 
to all. This is no more adequate to the needs of the pastor than 
a knowledge of the general physical powers and ailments of 
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humanity is sufficient for the physician. The medical man must 
know the peculiar combinations of physical condition in each in- 
dividual] patient. The pastor ought to be as skillful in spiritual 
as the physician is in physical diagnosis. There is an anatomy 
and physiology of the soul as truly as of the body, and the laws 
of the soul’s health are as well defined as those of the body. 
Yet the pastor who is to give advice concerning the soul is often 
profoundly ignorant even of human nature, to say nothing of the 
psychology of the individual. Is it too much to say that the man 
who cannot discover the exact abnormality of a soul would be 
as unfit to deal with that soul as a physician would be who 


could not locate the source of physical disease or the organ or 


function which is deranged, or determine the nature of the dis- 
order ? 


The brief discussion of sin from the standpoint of psychology 


given above furnishes an instance of the complexity and variety 
of the difficulties with which the pastor has to do, It is not 
enough for him to know sin as it is portrayed in systems of 
theology; he must know it as it appears in each individual. 
Otherwise he cannot deal skillfully with its varied manifestations. — 
He ought also to know accurately the degree or measure of sal- 
vation already attained by every member of his flock, and the 
possibilities of grace, not as determined by the power of God, 
but as limited by the capacity of each individual ; or at least he 
ought to have the qualifications for ascertaining all these things, 
on condition that the members make him their pastor in fact as 
well as in name. The pastor has to deal with individuals who 
are affected by hopes and fears, passions and aspirations, joys 
and sorrows. He sbould be able to estimate each and all of 
these in their relation to the divine life and the development of 
the Christian personality. He should knew how to repress, 
guide, develop, or employ these traits for the good of the indi- 
vidual in whom they are found, and for the welfare of the king- 
dom of God. He can do this only as he can delve into the 
secrets of the human soul by the methods known to psychology. 
Nor should this knowledge and skill be left to chance for their 
acquisition, Every school of theology ought to provide regular, 
wise, and systematic instruction in this department. Is it not as 
absurd that it is not so as that a school of medicine should not 
give most careful instruction in anatomy and physiology ? 

A third aspect of the case is the aid it would be to the pastor 
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in his relations to his people. What is it that determines the 
choice and treatment of themes in the pulpit generally ? First 
and foremost, with many, their drawing qualities. It is true 
that we must have the people before we can preach to them. 
But though we please the people immensely and draw great 
crowds of them, and have not a keen insight into their spiritual 
condition, or, having it, are unable to meet it, we shall profit 
them nothing. ‘The second group of facts which determine the 
preachers’ themes and treatment is, on the one hand, the system 
of theology, and, on the other, the contents of the Bible. How 
often we find ministers preaching series of sermons on doctrinal 
points chiefly, if not solely, for the satisfaction it gives them- 
selves! Or because the truth is taught in the Bible and it is in- 
teresting to the preacher, how often it is chosen for the topic of 
the sermon! And it is a blessed and fortunate provision of 
divine mercy that any religious truth will do a right-minded per- 
son good. But the truth he needs would do him more good. 
The pastor who employs a true psychological analysis and gener- 
alization will soon discover what truth the people need. 

A further practical advantage which the psychological method 
would afford the pastor is that it would furnish him what by 
nature he cannot have, that is, a sure and accurate knowledge of 
human motives and conditions, thus giving him a mastery over 
individuals and congregations not otherwise possible. There 
come, in the exercise of pastoral duties, emergent moments when 
a quick and sure insight into the heart of an individual, or the 
spirit of an assembly, will enable the pastor to turn defeat into 
victory. He needs the quick and unerring judgment alike in 
dealing with the impenitent, the penitent, and the regenerate. 
In times of revival he must know how, as well as have the physi- 
cal and intellectual strength, to turn the tide toward success. 


By this constant attention to the psychological conditions of 


individuals and congregations one generalizes at last certain in- 
fallible laws by which he not only may but must be governed. 
He also acquires a discernment of the need of the hour which is 
almost as swift as intuition, and which has all the validity of a 
judgment founded upon reflection. Unless these things are in- 
born they can be acquired only by psychological methods; and 
even if they are inborn these methods will heighten and perfect 
their usefulness. 
By such means the pastor becomes a true physician of souls. 
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THE ARENA. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH, PSYCHOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


Faitu is the dynamic agency of all moral activity. In commerce, in 
mercantile pursuit, in industry, in history, as well as in religion, faith is 
ever ‘‘ the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
Society without faith would be like the universe without gravitation. 
This faith, which we may call general faith, is in its effect always propor- 
tional to its intensity. Weak faith promises but little, makes light in- 
vestments, and is slow to act; but strong faith invests heavily, promises 
largely, and is buoyant. But what gives faith this fluctuation? It is 
the variant conviction held with respect to the objects of faith. Faith, 
therefore, as founded upon observation and experience, is the soul’s con- 
fidence grounded upon evidence; that is, it is the assent of the mind to a 
proposition based upon testimony. This is the definition of faith, psy- 
chologically considered, in its general phase, and in its mental and stat- 
ical characteristic as distinguished from its practical and dynamical ex- 
pression in moral life. Really, we ought to style the mental and statical 
characteristic of faith ‘‘ belief,” and when this belief passes over into the 
practical and dynamic, then ‘‘ faith” should be the term to express dis- 
tinguishingly such result. Faith is thus seen to have three elements— 
evidence, belief, and action—wherein evidence is the basis of belief and 
belief is the basis of action. Psychology, however, would exclude action 
from its consideration. This, then, limits our subject to evidence and 
belief. Hence the definition above is strictly psychological, because it 
adheres purely to the phenomena of the soul. 

Christian faith, then, psychologically considered, must be the soul’s 
confidence in Christ grounded upon evidence. This is confessedly the 
crucial point of the Gospel. As the German theologians say, it is the 
Durchgangspunkt, the going-through-point, of ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven.” 
Still, we must not forget that from the standpoint of inherent beauty and 
eternity Paul rightly says, ‘‘ And the greatest of these is love.” Yet 
love is not faith, neither is faith love, psychologically speaking. Theo- 
logically, ‘‘faith, hope, love,” together with works, all combine in har- 
monious blending in every true Christian, and are the perennial efflo- 
rescences of our earth-life. Faith, however, readily yields a distinct 
psychological treatment. Paul in his treatment of faith, especially in 
Rom. iii, is psychological, while James is practical. Each, however, in- 
cludes the other by implication. Paul would say that it is psychological 
faith that saves, which, of course, issues into all good works, and is the 
efficient prerequisite of them. James would say that it is practical faith 
that saves, which, indeed, presupposes and demands psychological faith. 
Paul's faith is, therefore, pure psychic faith, and is the procuring cause 
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of salvation; but the faith of James is a mixed manual faith, and is the 
resultant cause of salvation. 

Heb. xi, 1, is rather a practical or objective expression of faith than 
a definition psychologically treated; for such a detinition would properly 
involve the act of the soul at the instance of faith. This act of the soul, 
which we call faith, is really triple in its nature, being intellectual, emo- 
tional, and volitional. On its purely intellectual side faith means belief 
both in the existence of the Christ of our thought and in the correspondence 
between the thought and its object, Christ. In other words, it means 
belief in the historical Christ. In this consideration two elements are dis- 
tinguishable, first, the assent, and, second, the object of assent. The 
former, being the pure act of the soul, is strictly a psychological element, 
and is called a subjective element; but the latter is the material of faith, 
the objective element. Two questions, indeed, express the same distinc- 
tion—How does one believe? and, What does he believe? This intellectual 
element of faith presupposes, and is founded upon, evidence; for faith 
without evidence is credulity. As evidence may be variant, so faith may 
be of different degrees of intensity. A little evidence may, however, be 
about as damaging as no evidence; but complete evidence lifts the soul up 
above all skepticism. If ‘‘a little learning is a dangerous thing,” surely 
a little evidence must be dangerous too; but ‘‘drinking largely sobers 
us again,” and so evidence full and clear bring us to our faith. Uncer- 
tainty, doubt, hesitation, fear, and confidence, trust, and readiness, all ex- 
press the variableness of faith on its intellectual side. Evidence, and 
evidence only, can satisfy genuine faith. Hence the Church must not 
hesitate to meet this psychological demand of the times; but she must 
enter the arena of evidence if she would convict her intellectual oppo- 
nent and bear him on her shield to the faith of Calvary. 

But the faith of the Gospel involves more than simply intellectual as- 
sent, a thinking toa thing. It is also a consent, a thinking with, wherein 
the ‘‘con” or ‘‘ with” suggests the entire cooperation of the soul, with- 
out which faith is dead—a dead orthodoxy, the bane and barrenness 
of much of our Church life to-day. The true psychology of Christian 
faith has three elements, mind, feeling, and will; that is, the true believer 
knows, feels, and wills the object of his faith, Jesus Christ. Dead ortho- 
doxy emphasizes the intellectual phase of faith, merely assenting to, but 
not consenting with, Christ as the Son of God, thereby overlooking or dis- 
regarding emotion and volition. Many ministers, on the other hand, give 
prominence to the emotional element only, and hence are not real teach- 
ers of the faith. This, surely, is a defect much to be deplored and 
execrated. It gives rise to much ephemeral religion, post-revival stag- 


nation, and pernicious backsliding, and, besides all this, to many strange 


religious notions, conscientious stickling, whims, and imprudent con- 

duct. Knowledge must be the basis of emotion. The Roman Catholics 

emphasize the volitional element, and thus educe only a meritorious, 

pharisaical legalism. Among Protestants it becomes morality instinct 
8—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIV. 
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with individualism and selfishness, Knowledge must also be the basis 
of volition, 

But Christian faith is psychologically perfect only when the intellec- 
tual and emotional and volitional elements are conjoined in working har- 
mony. This means that the entire inner man is given over to faith; 
that is, faith is not a local but a general function of the soul, The 
intellect insures to us the truth as it is in Christ; the emotion furnishes 
the force, the feeling, the energy; and the will sets things in motion. 
The intellectual fuel, touched by the fire of emotion, generates into the 
heated steam of emotional energy, while the throttle of the will opens 
the way to the cylinder of practical Christianity. Christian faith, there- 
fore, knows Christ in his word, feels him in its love, and obeys him in 
its will. 

While Scripture makes wide use of the word ‘‘heart,” we must not 
understand it to mean simply the seat of emotion, but, in a broader 
sense, the whole inner self, the J, ‘‘ the hidden‘man of the heart,” ‘ the 
inner man,” ‘‘the inward parts,” the soul. ‘‘ For with the heart man 


believeth unto righteousness.” Here ‘‘ the heart” means the combined 
activity of mind, feeling, and will. This view is not only scriptural but 


isin scientific harmony with practical reason. 

The practical reason of all this is quite apparent. The intellectual ele- 
ment keeps faith free from fanaticism and superstition; for fanaticism is 
wild unreasonableness, and superstition is the taking of faith beyond 
its true boundary, the believing of that which is without foundation. 
Fanaticism is faith—so called—gone mad with frenzied zeal, while super- 
stition is faith gone ignorant. Bigotry and intolerance are also driven 
out of faith by this same element, whose prime use is to discover the 
truth and hand it over to our emotion and will to be aroused and vital- 
ized. The intellect helps us to be prudent, cautious, and intelligent in 
our ways and actions, It keeps us from throwing ‘‘ pearls before swine,” 
and will see that ‘‘ all things be done decently and in order.” It will 
bring us into close contact with God’s words, that we may understand 
his mind. By it we are to ‘‘search the Scriptures,” to “hold fast the 
form of sound words,” ‘‘ rightly dividing the word of truth.” An unin- 
structed intellect dwarfs and misdirects our faith, confuses the essential 
with the nonessential, suppresses common sense, and leads to all manner 
of vagaries. Faith as confidence demands that the intellect produce evi- 
dence which is relevant and convincing. The evidence, however, is wide 
and varied. It may be biblical, historical, philosophical, or scientific, 
according to the peculiar setting of the particular mind. 

Emotion under the direction of truth gives faith fervor, love, sympathy, 
vitality, without which faith would be but ‘‘ sounding brass.” It leads 
to handshaking and to all the innumerable host of social duties. With- 
out it we have formality, ceremonialism, and coldness. A stove, how- 
ever beautifully filled with coal and ornamented, is of no good to those 
shivering with cold; but set fire to the coal, and the stove will then give 
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warmth to all that are in the room, and the stove, too, is warmth to itself. 
Intellectualism, however scientific and philosophic in its thought—em- 
bellished, indeed, with all the art and finish of logic and rhetoric—is yet 
poor comfort to the aching and bleeding heart bowed down with sin or 
grief; but if the virtues of emotion, especially love, be ingrafted, how 
suddenly new life springs up, ladened with joy and hope! 

Lastly, the will, under the influence of intellect and emotion, gives 
faith its obedience to the will of God. Without will, intellectual insight 
and emotional feelings are valueless. To know and feel our duty fully is 
not duty done. It is only when we will to do our duty that faith be- 
comes perfect. Theory and practice must never be divorced. 

The reflex action of will upon emotion and of emotion upon intellect 
must not be overlooked, for it is a significant feature of our faith; and 
when the will, pressed by intellect and emotion to do its duty, surrenders 
—wills—it sends a thrill of energy back through the entire soul, yea, 
throughout the physical organism, thus adding to the capacity and fervor 
of mind and feeling. ‘‘If any man willeth to do his will he shall know 
of the teaching, whether it be of God.” H. Jos. Buack. 

Evansville, Ind. 


A SHORT STUDY IN SUBSTANCE. 


THERE is being. Realities exist. They present themselves to us under 


two essential features, substance and attribute. They are the union of these 
two. There can be no substance without attribute and no attribute without 
substance, though the mind can carry a notion of attributes not concrete 
in substance, but cannot conceive of substance apart from all attributes. 
Substance is the unknown reality which ‘‘stands under” attributes. It is 
the same under all conditions; it persists through all phenomena, and 
hence, as Samuel Harris says, it could with equal propriety be called 
‘* persistence.” It is the base of all power or causation; that is, every 
cause is found, and every effect is manifested, in substance. All 
changes in the world or the universe are manifestations of the attributes 
residing in substance. Attributes are the phenomena which substance 
presents. They are the proofs to us of its existence. We know sub- 
stance only through them. We can discern several distinct kinds, and 
must therefore conclude that there are several distinct kinds of substance. 

In distinguishing them we proceed with reference to the highest attri- 
bute of being, which is intelligence. By this test all substances are 
either intelligent or nonintelligent; or, according to the old distinction, 
either matter or mind. Locke divides all being into cogitative and in- 
cogitative; or those with, and those without, the power to think. He 
then subdivides the former into two kinds,God and finite mind. But the 
latter he leaves all together as ‘‘ bodies.” He thus makes three kinds of 
substance. The recent progress of scientific and biblical thought seems 
to require a more complete classification of nonintelligent substance. In- 
stead of leaving it all together as bodies, or matter, it should be divided 
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according to its distinct classes of attributes. Such a division, begin- 
ning with the lowest, would, perhaps, be something like the following: 

(1) Matter. This is the grossest of all forms of substance, or the most 
sensuous substance of all being. It is the world of physical attributes, 
such as form, size, weight, color, molecular constitution, and subjection 
to chemical and mechanical laws. 

2) Ether. Just above crude matter, and mysteriously enswathing it, 
is a strange something which fills all space, both where matter is and 
where it is not; which interpenetrates all matter, and is not affected by 
matter; which is not subject to mechanical and chemical laws; which is 
imponderable and uncompoundable with the elements of matter; which 
exerts no influence, has no affinities; which is a simple substance, made 
of distinct and separated particles, It is the medium for the conveyance 
f light and electricity, or may possibly be near akin to electricity, as it 
has just been discovered to be a medium for telegraphing without 
wires. Because of such properties it cannot be classified with matter. 
Substance being the generic term, and matter the subordinate, it is 
substance but not matter, ethereal, not material, substance. 

(8) Life. This we mention only because there are some who hold that 


n the plant there is an entity above the atoms of which it is composed ; 
that the phenomena of life must have more than a purely physical basis; 
and that in the death of the plant the substance which was the ground 


of the life phenomena has departed. 

(4) The resurrection body. There is a substance of which much less 
has been said than might have been by speculative Christian thought. 
We mean that of which the resurrection bodies of the saints will be com- 
posed. The Scriptures tell us plainly they are ‘‘spiritual” and ‘‘incor- 
ruptible,” and the whole tenor of revelation is that they are not material 
bodies such as we now have; but it describes them in such terms as re- 
quire them to be put in a distinct class. They are composed of sub- 
stance, but not material substance; the only name we have for them 
is ‘‘a spiritual body.”’ Inasmuch as we now huve souls and bodies, and 
after the resurrection are still to have them, and as our future life is to be 
spent similarly to the angels, we may safely infer that the angels now 
have bodies composed of like immaterial substance. Tait and Stewart, in 
their highly interesting book, 7’he Unseen Universe, seem to suggest that 
the ether is the substantial organism of all the higher intelligences. These 
four classes of substance belong to the nonintelligent order. 

Of the intelligent order there seem to be three classes: 

(1) Animal, or sentient, life. The horse is more than chemical atoms 
or chemical processes. It has life, but a kind of life that cannot be 
classified with the plant; hence there must be a substance within it 
which is the ground of the new phenomena, There cannot be phenomena 
or attributes without a corresponding substance. This substance is sen- 
tient life, or animal soul, and is that which is recognized by trichoto- 


ists in their tripartite view of man. 
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(2) Finite spirit. Man exhibits phenomena which do not belong to 
the physical world nor to the animal soul. He must therefore be en- 
dowed, or rather himself be a substance, higher than the animal. That 
substance is an immortal spirit, endowed with self-consciousness, intel- 
lect, sensibility, will—a genuine personality, a conscious individuality. 
The human soul, as it is usually called, is a substance, but not material or 
animal, and belongs to the higher class of intelligent substances, per- 
sonalities. To this class also belong the angels in heaven; and we know 
not how many grades of created intelligences there are. Locke’s re- 
mark that there are probably many species of spirits is borne out by the 
Scriptures, wherein mention is made of angels, archangels, principalities, 
powers, seraphim, and cherubim. 

(3) God. Highest of all substances is the person of God. We find in 
him a class of phenomena found nowhere else. He is infinite, omnipo- 
tent, all-wise, holy, unchangeable, eternal, self-existent. His word says 
all these attributes dwell in atruly spiritual substance. ‘‘God is a spirit,” 
not an imaginary, unsubstantial fiction of the brain, but genuine sub- 
stance, the only true reality, the underived essence out of which all other 
being springs. 

We have thus found seven classes of substance, each based upon a dis- 
tinct class of attributes. Four of them are nonintelligent and three in- 
telligent. Yet it is hard to decide in which to place the animal soul. To 
call it intelligent is to make it immortal, and so it may be. Te make it 
mortal we must place it in the list of nonintelligent things, and that 
seems hard to do. We believe that that which is intelligent is immortal, 
and that which is not intelligent is temporal. 

A further thought, not entirely worthless, perhaps, in its speculative 
cast, presents itself. Is therea divine alchemy by which one kind of sub- 
stance may be changed into another? We may readily grant the unlike- 
lihood of any change across the line between the intelligent and non- 
intelligent, as also between the finite and the infinite, since the character 
of their different attributes makes it seem unthinkable. But is it improb- 
able that there may be transformations betwcen the several classes of non- 
intelligent substances? Thus, we know that angels have from time to 


time appeared in human form ; that is, their angelic bodies have become 
human bodies. Or, if that be hardly conceded, then we may say that, 
after his resurrection, the body of Christ was subject to the laws of mat- 
ter or was above them, as his will. Just as matter now assumes the solid, 


liquid, or gaseous form, according to its conditions, may we not reason- 
ably suppose that it can be transmuted into an entirely different form by 
the divine will, for the accomplishment of his higher purposes? May we 
not thus obtain a suggestion as to the nature of the resurrection body ? 
May it not be the sublimated form of the gross matter, in whole or in 
part, with which our souls are encumbered in this life? This would 
surely be along the line of evolution which is observable in so many 
ways in this world. Is there not a higher correlation of substances that 
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includes the grossest and the most refined nonintelligences? At bottom 

may there not be but one nonintelligent substance, though from the 

limitations of our present observation we are not able clearly to 

stand in thought or sensible assurance where we can make the sublime 

synthesis of its threefold forms ? E. A. Hoyt. 
Wellington, Kan. 


“THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT.” 


Tue writer of the article bearing the above title, in the last number of 
the Review, utters many excellent thoughts, but in my opinion mars 
his paper by some dogmatic and exceedingly loose and sweeping state- 
ments. ‘‘He [Dr. Miley] assumes, or affirms, that the fact is that the 
vicarious sufferings of Jesus Christ are the grounds of forgiveness and 
salvation, thus putting a doctrine for a fact,” etc. Now, as a matter of 
fact, whatever may be our theories of the atonement, the whole trend of 


Scripture supports this position of Dr. Miley. One is forced to take the 


unwarrantable position of our author that sacrifices originated with man 
and are altogether a mistake and blunder; or he must sustain the affirma- 
tion that the sufferings of Jesus on the cross are the grounds of forgive- 
ness and salvation. These sacrifices are so inseparably related to Christ 
is type and antitype—that is, the scapegoat or the passover lamb—that 
they must be demonstrated to be human only, or the necessity of Christ's ° 
death on the cross as our substitute be conceded, Peter affirms: ‘‘ Ye 
were not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold; . . . but 
with the precious blood of Christ. . . . Who his own self bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live 
unto righteousness: by whose stripes ye were healed.” The writer of 
Hebrews declares: ‘‘ But Christ being come a high priest of good things 
to come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, 
that is to say, not of this building; neither by the blood of goats and 
calves, but by his own blood he entered in once into the holy place, havy- 


ing obtained eternal redemption for us. For if the blood of bulls and of 
goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the 
purifying of the flesh; how much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
through the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purge 
your conscience from dead works to serve the living God? . . . And al- 
most all things are by the law purged with blood; and without shedding 
of blood is no remission.” Paul also writes, ‘‘ In whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, the forgiveness of sins.” At least, then, this 
may be said, Miley in this utterance and the Bible stand or fall 
tog ther. 

Again, the writer of the article says, ‘‘ How sacrifices came to be insti- 
tuted as a transaction between God and man there is no information in 
Holy Writ.” How anyone who is a careful reader of the Bible could 
write this it is hard to explain. In Exod. xx, 22-24, we find it written: 
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‘And the Lord said unto Moses, Thus thou shalt say unto the children 
of Israel, Ye have seen that I have talked with you from heaven, Ye 
shall not make with me gods of silver, neither shall ye make unto you 
gods of gold. An altar of earth thou shalt make unto me, and shalt sac- 
rifice thereon thy burnt offerings, and thy peace offerings, thy sheep, and 
thine oxen: in all places where I record my name I will come unto thee, 
and I will bless thee.” Let the reader also see Lev. viii, 1-17, 36; also 
chapter xvi, with a multitude of other instances. The author of He- 
brews affirms in chapter viii: ‘‘ For if he [Christ] were on earth, he should 
not be a priest, seeing that there are priests that offer gifts according to 
the law: who serve unto the exampie and shadow of heavenly things, as 
Moses was admonished of God when he was about to make the taber- 
nacle: for, See, saith he, that thou make all things according to the pat- 
tern showed to thee in the mount.” Now, if these quotations are ‘* Holy 
Writ,” then we are informed ‘‘ how sacrifices came to be instituted.” But 
will it be affirmed that ‘‘ instituted’ means originated, and that there 
were sacrifices prior to Moses? If so, we reply that such an indorsement 
as was given by Abel’s accepted offering and by the specified tabernacle 
sacrifices cannot be adequately explained except by the conjecture that 
Abel, as well as Moses, was duly ‘‘ admonished ” how to offer sacrifices 
acceptably to God, If then the books of Exodus, Leviticus, and He- 
brews are ‘‘Holy Writ,” the Scripture certainly does inform us how 
sacrifices were instituted. 

Again, the writer says, ‘‘It is and ever will be an open question, Will 
man be one with God?” Can our author have ever read Heb. viii, 10, 
11? This passage declares, ‘‘ For this is the covenant that I will make 
with the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord; I will put my 
laws into their mind, and write them in their hearts: and I will be to 
them a God, and they shall be to me a people: and they shall not teach 
every man his neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, Know the 
Lord: for all shall know me, from the least to the greatest.” Surely, 
this is convincing Scripture. 

Again, does our author intend to affirm that, because Christ had not 
as yet come in the flesh when Nineveh was forgiven, therefore Christ and 
his sacrifice had no relation to that event? If so, what are we to under- 
stand by the words of John, ‘*The lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world?” Or what does Paul mean when he declares, ‘‘ Whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past?” And, again, 
‘“‘Who hath saved us, and called us with a holy calling, not according to 
our works, but according to his own purpose and grace which was given 
us in Christ Jesus before the world began?” Orin what did the ‘‘ Gos- 
pel” which was ‘‘ preached before . . . unto Abraham,” and by which 
he was saved, differ from the message of Jonah to the Ninevites? Or 
how are we to understand the words of the Master, ‘‘ Your father Abra- 
ham rejoiced to see my day: and he saw it, and was glad?” Does Peter 
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affirm that God had ‘forgiven sins time and again without ” reference 
to the blood of Christ, when he says, ‘‘ Neither is there salvation in 
any other: for there is none other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved /” HENRY G. BILBIE, 


Owatonna, Minn. 


“THE FUNCTION OF DOUBT.” 

THE criticism of my paper, ‘‘ The Function of Doubt,” by Rev. Robert 
Watt, is interesting reading. It is clear and forcible, and proves many 
of the things the writer sets out to prove. It also proves what perhaps 
the writer did not intend, namely, that he has entirely missed the pur- 


pose of the paper in question. It is not my purpose to explain phenom- 
ena, but to consider certain effects of these phenomena. The paper is 
not a panacea for doubt, but an examination of the ‘ function of doubt.” 


It was therefore written from the standpoint of the doubter. Perhaps 
this prospectus should have been announced, but the writer of the paper 
had so much faith in the literary acumen of his readers that he relied 
upon the title to indicate his purpose. 

My critic disputes many of the phenomena cited, and naively wonders 
why I did not explain others. As for the first, it is a question of fact 
and perception. It is impossible to show these phenomena to those who 
do not perceive them; indeed, it would be little less than unkind to dis- ' 
turb their innocent simplicity. As for the second controversy—my lack 
of explanation—lct me say that if I had been writing for a Sunday school 
paper my course would have been different. I had in mind an audience 
that had passed the catechumenate. However, if Brother Watt really 
feels that it is not safe to turn my article loose upon the readers of the 
Review without his index expurgatorius, it is all right, I accept his ex- 
planations, though to be sure some of them are deliciously elementary and 
remind one of the days of his theological apprenticeship; and I am will- 
ing to incorporate them as footnotes, anodyne and prophylactic, barring, 
of course, his expletives, with which I decline to fellowship. 

It is refreshing, for instance, to hear again the venerable statement 
that sin is the cause of death and all disorders, in these days when biol- 
ogists are following the Ariadne clew back to the “isolated cells” of 
Maupas, and are finding there the introduction of death side by side with 
the introduction of sex. It is like the days of langsyne to have the dis- 
tinction between God’s permissive and his operative providence so im- 
pressively set forth. To be sure, this matter was settled in the early days 
of the old Calvinistic controversy, but the sight of the timeworn argu- 
ments brings back a thousand recollections. It is also reassuring to be 
told with so much eclat that the four epistles of St. Paul are universally 
accepted as genuine, albeit I did not know there had been any dissent 
since the days of Christian Baur, in 1851. 

Tam notan infidel, despite the pious ejaculations of our good brother, but 
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I am not sure what I might become if we had nothing better than the class- 
room methods of fifty years ago. Great are the epicycles of Ptolemaus! 
Akron, 0. Joan H. WILLEY. 


A WORD ABOUT GEORGE ELIOT 


Tue strained efforts of some evangelical writers, who are extravagant 
admirers of George Eliot, to cast a veil over her practical relation to the 
seventh commandment, are, to put it mildly, most unseemly, and to 
put it frankly, most demoralizing in effect. If Victoria, Queen of 
England and Empress of India, has benefited society, as is properly 
proclaimed, by her spotless domestic purity, how glaring by contrast 
was the mistake of George Eliot, a woman far more queenly in her nat- 
ural endowments, when she turned away from the divine law as taught 
by Christ and gave the influence of her example to the antichristian 
domestic theory! Like all others, this confessedly extraordinary woman 
ran be great only when she is right; and right must be measured by the 
standards set and sanctioned by Him of whom the soldiers said, ‘*‘ Never 
man spake like this man.” 

We are unable to see how anyone can help agreeing with the just 
words which one of her own countrymen has written concerning her: 
“ Religion to George Eliot is not an inner power of divine mystery, 
awakening the conscience. It is at best an intellectual exercise, or a 
scenic picture, or a beautiful memory. Her early evangelicalism peeled 
off from her like an outer garment, leaving behind only a rich vein of 
dramatic experience which she afterward worked into her novels. 
There is no evidence of her great change having produced in her any 
spiritual regret or anxiety. There is nothing, indeed, in autobiography 
more wonderful than the facility with which this remarkable woman 
parted first with her faith and then with the moral sanctions which do 
so much to consecrate life, while yet constantly idealizing life in her 
letters, and taking sucha large grasp of many of its moral realities. 
Her skepticism and then her eclectic humanitarianism have a certain 
benignancy and elevation unlike vulgar infidelity of any kind. There 
are gleams of a higher life everywhere in her thought. There is much 
self-distrust, but no self-abasement. There is a strange externality, as 
if the Divine had never come near to her, save by outward form or pic- 
ture—never pierced to any dividing asunder of soul and spirit. Amid 
all her sadness—and her life upon the whole is a very sad one—there are 
no depths of spiritual dread—of which dramatically, as in Romola, she 
had yet a vivid conception—or even of spiritual tenderness. We do not 
look to minds of this stamp, into which the arrows of conscience make 
only slight wounds, for a true estimate of Christianity, either in its divine 
character or origin. The spiritual side of Christianity, with its sense 
of sin and revelation of divine pity and forgiveness, was unfelt by her.” 

Torrington, Conn, JoHN RIPPERE, 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


HISTORY AND METHODS OF ITINERANTS’ CLUBS. 


Origin and Progress. In our issue for January, 1890, Bishop Vincent 
drew the following excellent pen picture of the origin of this great move- 
ment: ‘‘ At the closing session of the Dakota Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, held in Huron, 8. Dak., last October (1889), 
the presiding bishop invited to the front the four classes of undergradu- 
ates. The young men ‘admitted on trial’ took the first seat. On the 
second sat the class ‘ continued on trial.’ Behind these were the ‘ dea- 
cons of the first class;’ and on the last seat the ‘seniors’ of the Con- 
ference—the ‘deacons of the second class.’ The secretary was then 
requested to read the names of the ‘Conference examiners’ for the incom- 
ing year, including the examiners of candidates for ‘admission on trial’ 
in the fall of 1890. All these, members of the Conference ‘faculty,’ at 
the request of the bishop occupied places on the platform. The ‘class 
of the first year’ and their examiners then stood up and were introduced 
to each other. The other classes were in the same way permitted to look 
into the faces of their respective ‘committees on examination.’ Thus 
all the ‘ theological students’ of the Dakota Conference were duly pre- 
sented to the Conference ‘faculty.’ The bishop gave a brief address to 
the young men on their duties as ‘students,’ the importance of begin- 
ning at once their preparation for the next year’s examination and of 
doing the work conscientiously and thoroughly. Resolutions were 
adopted organizing an Itinerants’ Club, appointing a committee of one 
from each class to draw up plans and arrange for meetings for the com- 
ing year.” 

Yet this was not the first session of an Itinerants’ Club. That honor 
appears to belong to the gathering held in Lexington, Ky., April 9-17, 
1889, where about eighty ministers gave ten days of enthusiasm to a 
noble programme of study and lectures and practical discussion, Not 
rapidly but steadily the movement has advanced, and its present status 
will be a subject of interest. 

In response to letters addressed to the secretary of each Conference 
ninety-six replies had been received. Before examining these in detail 
let us notice some facts concerning this ‘‘ Non-Resident Itinerant Theo- 
logical Seminary.” For the year beginning with the Fall Conferences 
of 1896, and ending with the Spring Conferences of 1897, there are on 
trial in the Fall Conferences 1,077, in the Spring Conferences 740, mak- 
ing a total of 1,817. Assuming the classes of the third and fourth years 
to number nearly as many more, we have a total of 3,500 students. If 
to these we add 1,500 examiners we have a total of 5,000 as members of 
this great non-resident Conference school of theology. 
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Mid-Year Examinations. The two features of the work most promi- 
nent are: 1, Examinations in the Conference course of study, and 2 
Programmes of lectures, sermons, conferences, praxes, and reviews. Or- 
dinarily these programmes are found in connection with the examinations. 
Primarily this movement looking to higher ministerial efficiency arose 
from the deplorable need for an improvement in the examinations which 
in too many instances were merely superficial. Annual Conferences mak- 
ing rigid exactions of candidates in other respects were too indulgent 
here. In one of our strongest Conferences a student who displayed a 
lamentable ignorance of the studies—in modern history declaring that 
Napoleon the first was born in England, fought his battles chiefly in 
France and the United States, and was defeated by George Washington at 
the battle of Waterloo—was barely denied admission after a most stubborn 
fight, the question even then turning upon a consideration having no re- 
lation to the candidate’s fitness. If this was an extreme case it was not 
without occasional parallel, and there was urgent need in almost every 
Conference for the lifting of higher standards. Further, it was felt that, 
as every institution is obligated to do its best for its students, so this 
great theological school of the Church was bound in honor to so fashion 
the curriculum and so employ collateral aids to mental stimulus that the 
brethren traversing the four years’ course of study might derive there- 
from the highest possible good. 

A vast improvement has already been achieved. The plan for conduct- 
ing Conference examinations presented by the board of bishops to the 
last General Conference and adopted by that body, as found in the Ap- 
pendix to the Discipline, 57, gives an official approval that marks a dis- 
tinct gain for mid-year examinations, Of ninety-six Conferences heard 
from, fifty-nine have adopted these mid-year examinations. In some Con- 
ferences all the books are covered in these examinations, and the manu- 


script elements—as sermon, essay, exegesis, and syllabi—are submitted 


by the students later in the year, perhaps a month before the session of 
the Conference. Other divisions of the work are made according to the 
judgment of examiners and the wishes of the students. In most in- 
stances an effort is made to have all the students and examiners meet at 
the same time and place, and this is unquestionably desirable whenever 
possible. Where this has been deemed impracticable, as in Conferences 
having a very extensive territory, district meetings have been held and 
written examinations conducted by committees of the board of examiners. 

A distinct advance has been made in many Conferences by the recog- 
nition of the board of examiners as a faculty and the assignment of one 
or two members as professors to one of the departments under which 
all work is arranged, namely: (1) Systematic and Doctrinal Theology, 
(2) Historical Theology, (8) Exegesis, (4) Christian Evidences, (i) Old 
Testament and New Testament, (6) Homiletics, (7) Mental Philosophy 
and Rhetoric, (8) History, (9) English Literature, (10) Methodist His- 
tory and Polity. 
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The following are some of the reasons by correspondents assigned for 
the mid-year examinations: ‘‘ More time than is available at the Confer- 
ence session, hence more thorough work;” ‘‘ A portion of the year’s work 
completed means relief to students and examiners;” ‘‘ Affords opportu- 
nity for helpful class work, the explanation of things not fully understood 
by students;” ‘‘ Increase interest in studies and bring students and ex- 
aminers more closely together; ” ‘‘ Place premium on study during first of 
the year, instead of ‘cramming’ for Conference ;” ‘‘ Less time is exacted 
from examiners at Conference session, more time and thought can be given 
to grading of students, and records of work are more likely to be complete.” 

Programmes of Lectures, Date, and Specimens. When all the stu- 
dents and examiners assemble for the mid-year examinations what an 
opportunity for intellectual stimulus, for clash of mind with mind, and 
for delightful fellowship in pursuit of the highest and best things! 
Here, then, is the time for two or three days of lectures upon great 
thenies, and for papers, conversations, and conferences upon practical 
phases of ministerial life and work. What mental quickening, what 
kindling of enthusiasms, what opening of truth-vistas, what brotherly 
encouragement and helpful fellowship such an annual gathering signifies 
to the young minister! 

But what of the men who graduated from the course of study five 
years, twenty years, forty years ago? Would they not respond to such 
incentives? Could they not enter zestfully into such fellowships? There ° 
are many reasons for inviting the entire Conference to attend the session 
of the Club. All are students, and all profit by fresh stimulus. The 
larger the number for whom the programme is prepared the easier to 
secure speakers of first-rate ability. The most successful organizations 
invite the entire Conference. As a considerable percentage cannot at- 
tend, and the session is only one half a week, the burden of entertain- 
ment can readily be borne by towns that would not undertake to enter- 
tain the Conference at its business session. This proves a blessing to the 
Methodism whose hospitality is enjoyed. Thirty-three Conferences have 
programmes in connection with the mid-year examinations. Many have 
similar programmes at other times and places, as at district institutes, 
Troy Conference holds a ministerial institute, with a strong programme, 
every August, at Round Lake, and a preachers’ institute on every district 
three times a year. The Genesee and the Central New York Conferences 
conduct jointly a school of Conference studies at the Silver Lake Assembly. 

The brethren of the Genesee Conference strongly support the Buffalo 
Itinerants’ Club, whose work ranks it among the best. A specimen day 
from the programme of the five days’ session held last May is as follows: 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


9:00 Exegetical Studies: Philippians. Professor M. D. Buell, §.T.D. 
10:00 Musical Studies: “ Relation of the Congregation to the Choir.” 
Professor Joseph Mischka. 
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:30 Lecture: ‘Function and Method of Systematic Theology.” 
Professor J. P. Ashley, Ph.D. 
:30 Address: ‘‘ Conformity to Type.” O. P. Gifford, D.D. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


Question Drawer: ‘‘ Tow to Conduct a Prayer Meeting.” Rev. 
F. S. Rowland. : 

Lecture: ‘‘How the Preacher Should Study Church History.” 
Bishop J. F. Hurst. 

Lecture: ‘‘ How to Secure a Good Appointment.” Bishop C. H. 
Fowler. 

Conference of Theological Students, led by W. P. Odell, D.D. 
Topic: ‘‘The Minister and His Library.” 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
Organ Prelude: Professor Joseph Mischka. March of the Magi 
Kings, Dubois. 
Lecture: ‘‘Savonarola.” William H. Crawford, D.D. 


The New Hampshire Conference conducts a Biblical Institute in con- 
nection with a Chautauqua Assembly, at Hedding, N. H. <A specimen 
day is as follows: 


9:00 a. M. Devotional Hour, Christian Experience. L. D. Bragg. 

:45 New Testament Exegesis. 8. E. Quimby. 

:30 Value of Analogy in Butler’s Day and in Our Day. J. M. Durrell. 

:15 ‘The Place of Ethics in Systematic Theology and Gospel Preach- 
ing.” D.C. Knowles. 

:00 Pp. mM. Symposium: ‘‘ How to Gain a Practical Working Knowl- 
edge of the English Bible.” W. H. Hutchin, G, H. Spen- 
cer, G. M. Curl, William Woods. 

3:00 Address to Ministers. Dean W. E. Huntington, D.D. 

:30 Lecture, Subject: ‘‘ Culture Outside of Schools.” W. E. Hunt- 

ington, D.D., of Boston University. 


The Wisconsin Conference has mid-year examinations in connection 
with the ministerial association or the district convention of the Epworth 
League. The Rock River Conference is thoroughly alive to this impor- 
tant work. Dr. P. H. Swift writes: ‘‘Our young men are specially 
pleased with this feature of the work. They say that they can prepare 
for arigid examination much better than they can prepare for a less one 
under the old system. My experience is that they are doing twenty-five 
per cent better work than when we began with the new plan.” The fol- 


lowing is a specimen day of their last session of three days: 


8:30 a.m. Examinations. 

10:00 Review lectures on work to be done during second half of year, 
by members of board of examination. 

10:30 Informal Conference: ‘‘ Personal Experience in Revival Work.” 
Leaders, F. A. Patton, D.D., and N. A. Sunderland. 

1:30 P.M. Glimpses of recent books of great value—short reviews of 

recently published books, by Professor C. M. Stuart, D.D., 
E. J. Rose, D. M. Tompkins, A. W. Patten. 
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The value of poetical studies to the minister. Professor C. M. 
Stuart, D.D. 

2:30 Suggestions to young ministers from the standpoint of the pew. 
C. E. Piper, Treasurer Board of Control of Epworth League. 

3:00 Lecture: ‘‘The Future Life According to the Thought of the An- 
cient Egyptians.” Professor C. A. Breasted, University of 
Chicago, 

8:00 Lecture: ‘**The Kingdom of God.” Professor C. R. Henderson. 


Besides this mid-year programme is a course of lectures in the regular 
programme of the Conference session, as that given at the recent session 
on Comparative Religion by Dr. J. H. Barrows. 

The Vermont Conference has been doing mid-year work since 1891. 


Some of the topics discussed in its programmes are as follows: 


‘‘The Triumph of Arminian Theology ;” ‘‘ The Office of the Holy Spirit 
in Revivals; ” *‘ Sermonic Cerebration ;” ‘‘ Nature and Use of Analogy; ” 
‘*Epochs of Church History;” ‘‘Exegetical Preaching;” ‘‘The Scope 
and Importance of the Study of Theology;” ‘‘ Influence of the Bible on 
the World’s Literature;” ‘‘ Dollars and Cents;” ‘‘ The Right Use of the 
Voice in Public Speaking; ” ‘‘ Best Methods of Study;” ‘‘ The ‘ Ology of 
the Ologies;’” “ The Clergyman as a Citizen and Public Functionary.” 





A good example of the work of our Mission Conferences is found in 
the Itinerants’ Club of the New Mexico English Mission, whose third 
session was held at Albuquerque, in September last. The following is 
the programme : 

Tuesday, 9:00 a.m. Devotional services and organization. 1. ‘‘The 
Influence of Methodism upon Protestantism,” George 8S. Madden. 2. 
‘*The Place of Evangelists in the Church,” W. A. Phelps. 3. ‘‘ Prepa- 
ration and Delivery of a Sermon,” A. C. Welch. 

1:30 P.M. Devotional services. 1. ‘‘ Books I Have Read this Year,” 
C. L. Bovard. 2. ‘‘Are We Losing in the Department of Religious Ex- 
perience ?” F. M. Day. 3. ‘‘The Sunday School and the Church,” E. P. 
F. Dearborn. 

8:00 p.m. Sermon, John F. Kellogg. 

Wednesday, 9:00 a.m. Devotional services. 1. ‘‘ Written Sermon,” 
O. C. Laizure. 2. ‘‘Is There a Decline in Public Sentiment on Moral 
Issues?” C. I. Mills. 3. ‘‘ Ministerial Courtesies and Union Meetings,” 
A. A. Hyde. 

1:30 P.M. Devotional services. 1. ‘‘ Impressions on German Metho- 
dism,” A. Hoffman. 2. ‘‘Christ Among the Religions,” Dr. C. B. 
Spencer. 

8:30 p.m. Sermon, J. A. Mussell. 


The Central Pennsylvania Conference is doing admirable work under 
the leadership of Rev. B. F. Dimmock, and securing large attendance. 
The New York East Conference is one of the foremost as regards meth- 
ods of examination, having a most capable faculty with Dr. William North 
Rice as chairman, The programme is one of great strength, and deserves 
the presence of the entire Conference, but as provision for entertainment 
is made for only examiners and students few of the brethren besides 
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these attend. The New York Conference has been active for five years, 
and its work has won high praise. From two thirds to three fourths of 
the Conference has been rallied for these annual gatherings. Faculty 
and students devote twenty-four hours to examinations, after which 
comes a programme of two and one half days. Three evenings are given 
to great popular lectures, which afford students opportunity to hear the 
masters in the art of public speech, and which are especially enjoyed by 
the hosts of the Club. The morning and afternoon lectures are chiefly 
from specialists, and upon more important themes, biblical and theolog- 
ical, and are varied by discussions and conferences upon practical methods 
of pastoral labor and kindred topics. At the last session, besides an ad- 
dress by Dr. Henry A. Buchtel on ‘‘ Bernard of Clairvaux,” an address 
on ‘‘Lower and Higher Criticism,” by Professor I. J. Peritz, and a 
paper by Dr. Ensign McChesney, on ‘‘The Kenosis”—both the latter 
being members of the Club—there were two lectures given by each of 
three specialists : Dr. William North Rice in biblical theology and physical 
science; Dr. C. T. Winchester, in English literature; and Dr. Robert W. 
Rogers, in Old Testament and oriental research. One of the brethren, 
writing of the programme as a rich feast, says: ‘‘It was worth going 
across a continent to hear the wonderful three—Drs. Rice, Winchester, 
and Rogers. What a bracing excursion to the uplands of thought!” 

Local Guilds. The New England Conference began mid-year exami- 
nations in November last, holding them at three points simultaneously, 
Boston, Worcester, and Springfield, but with no programme of lectures 
and discussions. Dr. C. F. Rice writes: ‘‘ Entirely aside from the board 
of Conference examiners, we have in Boston an ‘Itinerants’ Club’ with 
a membership limited to forty, which meets monthly, holding a three 
hours’ session followed by dinner. The exercises consist of prepared 
papers and discussions, the range covered being very wide, and the 
members of the Club derive great intellectual advantage from th 
meetings.” 

While the Boston Itinerants’ Club is widely different in scope and 
purpose from a Conference organization, it has opportunity for more 
thorough and critical work, and illustrates a type of organization which 
might be employed throughout the Church. Indeed, the formation of 
these local guilds must become an important feature of this advance 
movement for higher ministerial efficiency. Several such organizations 
are now historic. Bishop Gilbert Haven, in his younger ministry, be- 
longed to an association called ‘‘ The Triangle,” which met for Old Test# 
ment Hebraic study. In the New York East Conference, some years ago, 
existed ‘‘The Deka-Gnomai” for the study of the New Testament in the 
original—Bishop Goodsell, Professor M. D. Buell, President G. E. Reed, 
and Drs. G. P. Mains and A. B. Sanford having been among its members. 
In 1885 Drs. J. L. Hurlbut, J. M. Meeker, A. H. Tuttle, W. L. Hoagland, 
and J. E. Price, all then members of the Newark Conference, united them- 
selves in what they styled ‘‘ The Pentagon,” and fortnightly devoted an 
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afternoon to the study of the New Testament epistles in the original. 
The plan of the epistle, translation, exegesis, word-studies, doctrinal 
suggestions, homiletical hints—these after two weeks of special study on 
the part of each member were made the subject of severest inspection 
and criticism, with results of incalculable good to all. Undoubtedly 
various other organizations of a similar sort have existed in different 
localities. Untold benefit might be derived from such association on 
the part of brethren of contiguous charges; and far better for students 
is such a local guild than a school of correspondence, provided no pre- 
cious time be frittered away in gossip, but the session be held rigidly to 
the important work in hand, 

Summer Schools. In addition to the Conference organization and the 
local guild we notice one more type of organization, the summer school, 
which ignores Conference boundaries and proffers its inspirations to all, 
Of these the Ocean Grove Summer School of Theology, distinctly an- 
nounced as ‘auxiliary to the Itinerants’ Club movement,” is one of the 
foremost in results achieved. This school seeks to furnish results of 
latest scholarship, to illustrate methods of critical work, and to give 
busy pastors opportunities to come face to face with great scholars and 
specialists. Nearly ten thousand dollars have been expended upon a 
single programme of ten days, and the enrollment fee of two dollars and 
fifty cents admitted to everything. The departments of systematic the- 
ology, Old Testament, New Testament, historical theology, hermeneu- 
tics, biblical theology and physical science, pastoral theology, and 
English literature, are represented by specialists. The evenings are 
given to popular lectures, and all concludes with a great musical festi- 
val, when the oratorios are rendered upon a scale of magnificence and 
with an artistic excellence in every way worthy. As this school is be- 
coming known its phenomenal privileges are being appreciated, and last 
August several journeyed a thousand miles to attend this convocation, 
while one of the bishops remarked upon the programme that ‘‘ no such 
constellation of talent and scholarship had been brought together for 
similar work anywhere upon the continent.” 

Post-Graduate Work. Naturally this work is receiving attention. 
Several Conferences have taken up the matter. The two Minnesota Con- 
ferences have organized a State Post-Graduate Association, whose course 
of study and reading for the year 1897-98 is as follows: 


Tne Renarssance. 1. The Renaissance in Italy, Symonds; 2. The Re- 
maissance, Philip Schaff; 3. The Renascence in Italy, Van Dyke; 4. The 
Divine Comedy, Dante. Supplementary Reading: 1. The Renaissance in 
Italy, J. A. Symonds, large edition, seven volumes; 2. The Renaissance, 
Burckhardt ; 3. Makers of Florence, Mrs. Oliphant; 4. Florentine Painters, 
Berenson; 5, Renaissanceof Art in Italy, Mrs. Baxter; 6. Two First Cen- 
turies of Florentine History, Villari; 7. Romola, George Eliot; 8. Lowell’s 
Essay on Dante; 9. The Great Artist Series ; 10. Encyclopedia Britannica, 
articles on the Medici, Renaissance, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Raphael, ete. 
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A similar course is planned in comparative religion. The faculty of 
the Rock River Conference is arranging courses in apologetics, philoso- 
phy, history, sociology, and biblical criticism. 

Thus much then, and far more than we have here indicated, has been 
already accomplished. But of this work with respect to any given Con- 
ference, and certainly with regard to the Church at large, we may well 
say, in the language of a correspondent who writes concerning his own 
Conference, ‘‘ The larger possibilities involved in this advance educational 
movement in our Church still remain with us to be realized.” 

How to Prepare a Syllabus. Many students are perplexed by the re- 
quirement to prepare a syllabus of each book to be read, and examiners 
are given papers indicating widely diverse notions of what a syllabus 
should be. The following paper sent to the students of the Indiana Con- 
ference may prove acceptable: 


It is required that asyllabus shall be made of each book ‘to be read ” 
in the course of study. A syllabus is a short, concise statement of the 
argument of the book under consideration, and brings out the main points 
of the subject. It is neither an index nora table of contents, but isa 
recapitulation of the thought contained in and developed by the author in 
his writing. Each statute of the enactments of Indiana are preceded by 
a syllabus of the statute, and may be studied as excellent examples of the 
syllabus. It is required that nothing shall be in the syllabus that is not 
in the statute, and nothing shall be omitted that is in the law. The Su- 
preme Court has been called upon so often to pass upon the syllabus of a 
statute that we may look upon these as constructed after the most ap- 
proved manner. 

A carefully prepared syllabus is equal to a written oran oral examina- 
tion upon the book. In reading, have paper and pencil at hand so as to 
note important matters that ought to enter into the syllabus of that book, 
Gather your material with care and the construction of the syllabus will be 
comparatively easy. In preparing a syllabus it is well to followthisoutline: 

1. Give the title of the book. 

2. Give the approximate number of hours spent in reading and prepar- 
ing the syllabus. 

3. State in what respect the theme of the book differs from the title. 

4, Give an analysis of the book, as follows: 

(1) Object of the author in writing this book, and how well he has 
carried out his design. Defects as well as excellences may be 
pointed out. 

(2) Development of the argument, analytically. 

(3) Conclusions drawn by the author from his arguments. 

(4) Conclusions drawn by the reader from the arguments. 

5. State, in a few lines, the benefits derived from reading the book and 
the preparation of the syllabus. 

6. Be neat, careful, and thoughtful in your work. 


In the above two points merit special commendation. The “ short, 
concise statement ” is greatly to be preferred to a small volume of diffuse 
manuscript. Here, as elsewhere, brevity is indeed ‘‘the soul of wit.” 
Neither ‘‘an index nor a table of contents” should rob any examination 
paper of the quality of individuality—one of its chief merits—and one of 
the best evidences of honest, thorough-going work. 

9—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, XIV. 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


THE FOURTEENTH CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 

Tus chapter, containing an account of the first war mentioned in the 
Bible, has been for many years a stumbling-block in the way of the de- 
structive biblical critic. Uninteresting as it may seem to the ordinary 
lay reader, it still stands out prominently by itself, like some lofty peak 
from whose summit one may obtain, at least in outline, a general view of 
the mighty empires in Abraham’s day. A man not having a theory to 
support will find no difficulty in regarding this entire chapter as a literal 
record of actual facts. Not so, however, with those of the Wellhausen 
school of critics; for they brand this chapter, as well as almost every- 
thing that precedes, as mythical or legendary, the invention of some patri- 
otic Jew of aliterary turn of mind, merely ‘‘ to invest Abraham with a 
halo of glory.”” A charming story, say they, but nothing more, written 
by some priest or Levite who had seen or read of the military campaigns 
under Tiglath-pileser or Sennacherib, many centuries after the time of 
Abraham—a story painted in very vivid colors, so as to magnify the 
prowess and military greatness of the ‘‘ father of the faithful.” The au- 
thor, as Hommel has ironically said, like a novelist of the nineteenth 
century, in search of local color wanders into distant Babylonia for his 
antiquarian details. The unhistorical character of these verses becomes 
evident, we are told, from the fact that the writer does not represent 
Abraham as waging war with the petty kings of Palestine, but with such 
monarchs as Arioch, Chedorlaomer, and Tidal, the mighty rulers of far- 
away empires. 

In order to show the attitude of the destructive critics who are intent 
upon depressing all the early dates of the Old Testament books, we shall 
now cite two passages, both noticed by Hommel in The Ancient Hebrew 
Traditions. The first is from Professor Edward Meyer's History of Antigq- 
uity, published in 1884, This learned Halle professor wrote: ‘‘ It would 
seem, therefore, that the Jew who inserted the account [Gen. xiv], one 
of the latest portions of the whole Pentateuch, in its present position 
must have obtained in Babylon exact information in regard to the early 
history of the country, and, for some reason which we are unable to 
fathom, mixes up Abraham with the history of Kudur-Lagamar; in other 
respects his version of the story accords perfectly with the absolutely un- 
historical views held by the Jews in regard to primitive ages.” 

Even as early as 1869 Néldeke characterized the entire chapter, so differ- 
ent from anything else in the story of Abraham, as the biased invention 
of a much later, though, possibly, preexilic, date. Wellhausen, the high 
priest of modern destructive criticism, writing twenty years later (1889), 
notwithstanding the fact that Assyriology had shown the weakness of 
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Néldeke’s position, still puts his seal of approval upon it, for in his 
book* we find in substance the following: 


Néldeke’s criticism {of Gen. xiv] remains unshaken and unanswera- 
ble. That four kings from the Persian Gulf should, in the time of 
Abraham, have made an incursion into the Sinaitic Peninsula; that they 
should on this occasion have attacked five kinglets on the Dead Sea lit- 
toral and have carried them off prisoners; and finally that Abraham 
should have set out in pursuit of the retreating victors, accompanied 
by three hundred and eighteen men-servants, and have forced them to dis- 
gorge their prey—all these incidents are sheer impossibilities which gain 
nothing in credibility from the fact that they are placed in a world which 
had passed away. 


It is the easiest thing possible to stamp that which runs counter to our 
theories as incredible or a mere invention. This is exactly what the crit- 
ics have done with the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. Perhaps none but 
the more advanced of these will deny the historical character of Abra- 
ham. That he lived and acted, in the main, as described in Genesis will 
no longer be doubted. It used to be, and to some extent still is, differ- 
ent with Amraphel, Arioch, Chedorlaomer, and Tidal. Those four names, 
as far as history was concerned, were found nowhere outside of the He- 
brew Scriptures, which is therefore to the destructive critic a prima facie 
evidence of their ungenuineness. It was confidently asserted that these 
four men never existed, but that their names were pure inventions, some- 
thing like ‘‘ Weller,” ‘‘ Snodgrass,” ‘‘ Tupman,” or ‘‘ Winkle,” in the 
Pickwick Papers. But granting that such men had really existed, Well- 
hausen still insists that ‘‘ all these incidents” recorded of them in the 
Hebrew Bible “are sheer impossibilities.”” He, however, forgets to ad- 
duce sufficient proof for such a strong and sweeping statement. Those 
of our readers who are at all familiar with Babylonian and Egyptian his- 
tory will have no difficulty in believing that an incursion in the days of 
Abraham from the Persian Gulf to the Sinaitic Peninsula was possible. 
Even as early as 3800 B. C. the great Sargon led his victorious hordes 
over nearly the same route. There is abundant evidence in the inscriptions 
that his dominion extended far and wide, from east to west, and, as 
McCurdy says, his sovereignty “was almost coterminous with that 


” 


possessed by the most powerful kings of Assyria and Babylonia, three 
millenniums later.” His son, Naram-Sin, according to the inscriptions, 
is said to have marched southward through Palestine to the Red Sea. 
It is no wonder that these monarchs styled themselves ‘‘ King of the four 
quarters of the world.” If Sargon I and his immediate successors could 
have made these military campaigns, where tken is the logic of calling 
similar expeditions which were made fifteen hundred years later ‘‘sheer 
impossibilities ?” 


5] 


Fortunately we are not left to mere speculation, for during the past 
few years numerous tablets have been discovered which, according to one 


* Die Composition des Heratetuchs, 2d ed., pp. 310-312. 
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of the best archeologists, contain the names of the four kings mentioned 
in Gen. xiv. Three of these, Chedorlaomer, Arioch, and Tidal, have 
been identified beyond a reasonable doubt with Kudur-Lagamar, Ariaku, 
and Tudkhul respectively, And some have gone so far as to see in 
Amraphel, King of Shinar, the mighty monarch Khammurabi of Baby- 
lonia. It is generally agreed that Shinar and Babylonia are synony- 
mous and refer to the same country. The Babylonian form of ‘* Kham- 
murabi” is, according to Hommel, ‘‘ Khammurapaltu.” Sayce, however, 
proposes another explanation: ‘‘ Amraphel,” according to him, may be 
from ‘‘ Ammi-rabi-pal,” that is, ‘‘ Ammi-rabi, the sor.” 
that Khammu was sometimes written Ammi. The consonants in both 
the Hebrew and Babylonian forms are nearly the same. Arioch is the 
Eriaku of the inscriptions, and his capital Ellasar, beyond doubt, the 
Larsa of the cuneiform tablets, in southern Babylonia. This monarch’s 
name is frequently found in the inscriptions. There is a tablet on which 
Eriaku calls his father Kudur-Mabug, ‘the father of the land of the 
Amorites.” The very fact that Kudur-Mabug is styled the prince of 
‘‘Martu ” shows clearly that his dominion extended to Syria and Pales- 
tine, for these countries are known in the inscriptions by the term 
‘*Martu,” or ‘** Amartu.” ‘‘ Chedorlaomer,” in Hebrew snyoot, is 


clearly the same word as ‘‘ Kudurlagamar” of the Babylonian inscrip- 


It seems clear 


tions, whether or not they refer to the same person. The letter ‘“g@” in 
the Babylonian name is probably for the y silent in Hebrew. ‘‘ Tidal ” 
bears a remarkable similarity to the ‘‘ Tudkhul” of the tablets. If we 
remember that the name is written in our Hebrew Bibles with an y be- 
tween the ‘‘d” and the “1,” the ‘‘kh” of the Babylonian form 1s not 
difficult to understand. The Septuagint has Oapya%, This is interest- 


ing, showing that the transcriber in copying the word Sin mistook 
the 3 for 9 and reproduced y by the Greek y. The reader who has care- 


fully compared the names as given in Gen. xiv and in the inscriptions is 
by this time convinced that they present a striking similarity, so much 
so as to satisfy Hommel, Sayce, and many others that they are identical. 
To be sure, a mathematical demonstration that they are the same has 
not been given; nevertheless the probability is so great as to render it 
almost certain that the four kings of Gen. xiv, on whom Abraham is rep- 
resented as making an attack, are no other than those mentioned in the 
inscriptions. 

If they are not identical it is a strange coincidence that Mr. Pinches, of 
the British Museum, one of the foremost Assyriologists of Europe, should 
have discovered some broken tablets on which are found the names of at 
least three of them, Eriaku, Kudurlagamar, and Tudkhul. There is 
also a fourth name, which, owing to the fact that the tablet is broken 
right.in the middle of the name, cannot be deciphered. The first part 
is clearly written and gives “‘ Khammu.” It certainly requires no great 
imagination to complete the word with ‘‘ rabi,” and thus read *‘ Kham- 
murabi,” especially since we know that the great Khammurabi was a 
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contemporary of the other three kings. These tablets are too mutilated 
to allow any to speak with too much dogmatism about their contents, 
but enough can be read to warrant the conclusion that there was a great 
war in progress at the time described in the tablet, between Khammu 
[rabi ?], King of Babylon, on the one side, and Chedorlaomer of Elam 
and his two allies, Arioch and Tidal, on the other. This was doubtless 
waged for the recovery of Babylonia, which some years before had been 
invaded and conquered by Chedorlaomer. Another tablet mentions 
the occurrence of a great war, during the continuance of which the 
‘* Elamite” had spoiled the temple of Istar. The Elamite, as is evi- 
dent from a few lines occurring farther down the tablet, can be no 
other than the same Chedorlaomer. The date of Khammurabi’s reign 
cannot at the present time be fixed with certainty. Mr. Pinches places 
it at about the year 2220 B. C. 

Here we must also mention the three tablets found by the learned 
Dominican, Father Scheil, in Constantinople, which are nothing less than 
state letters from Khammurabi to a certain Sin-idinam. One of these 
letters refers to the overthrow of Chedorlaomer. Here, then, we have 
another positive proof that Khammurabi (Amraphel) and Chedorlaomer 
were contemporaries. As the letter is short we shall reproduce it here, 
as translated by Scheil: ‘‘ To Sin-idinnam from Khammu-rabi, the god- 
dess of the land of Emul-bal, I have given them to thee as a reward for 
thy valor on the day of defeat of Kodor-lahomor. Because the god, thy 
creator, is angered thereat, therefore destroy with the troops which are 
in thy hand their people, and may the goddesses remain uninjured in 
their holy places.” Father Scheil, being a Frenchman, has a slightly 
different orthography, and his translation differs from both Pinches’s 
and Hommel’s. 

If what has been said above is true we feel warranted in drawing the 
following conclusions: The four kings of the tablets can be no other 
than those mentioned in Gen. xiv. In Genesis these four kings are said 
to have invaded Palestine and countries farther south. We know from 
the monuments that Khammurabi called himself not only the King of 
Babylon but also the ‘‘ King of Martu,” that is, the west, including Syria 
and Palestine. We further read in the inscriptions that Kudur-Mabug, 
the father of Arioch or Eriaku, styled himself ‘‘ prince of Martu.” Here, 
then, we have two absolutely independent testimonies—the one showing 
that these kings actually invaded Palestine, the other that one king and 
the father of another bore the title ‘‘ king or prince of Palestine.” More- 
over, as far as we can trust any system of chronology, Abraham was a 
contemporary of these kings. Finally, the archaic forms of these words 
prove clearly that they were transcribed from Babylonian into Hebrew 
at a very early period of history. Hommel goes so far as to say that 
they were copied from a Babylonian original which was made at Jeru- 
salem shortly after the events described, and not some time during or 


shortly after the captivity. 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


THE ANGLICAN BISHOPS AND MISSIONS. 


Tue Fourth Lambeth Conference, which was in session during the en- 
tire month of July, 1897, was attended by one hundred and ninety-four 
bishops, and their deliberations covered a wide range of topics, includ- 
ing a critical study of the Holy Scriptures, international arbitration, and 
industrial problems. None of the topics, however, under consideration 


were of greater importance, in the eyes of the Conference itself, than 


those pertaining to reformatory movements on the continent of Europe 


and to foreign missions. The Foreign Missions Committee was the 
largest of the eleven committees appointed, and included the names of 
eminent bishops—‘* Home,” ‘‘American,” ‘‘ Colonial,” and ‘‘ Missionary.” 
No less than ten of these bishops were enrolled in the regular list of mis- 
sionaries of the Church Missionary Society. The prominence given to 
the subject of missions might possibly be partly accounted for by the 
large proportion of colonial bishops who were members of this committee ; 
but, to whatever cause it is to be attributed, it stands in very marked 
contrast with the Conference of 1888, from which the entire subject of 
missions was conspicuously absent, while this Conference declared that 
the subject of foreign missions ‘‘at the present time stands in the first 
rank of all the tasks we have to fulfill.” While the duty to evangelize 
the world has not been quite forgotten, yet for some centuries, they de- 
clare, the Church ‘‘may be said to have slumbered.” The Conference 
also remarked on the signally few prayers for missionary work that can 
be found in the Book of Common Prayer, the subject of missions hardly 
seeming to have been present to the minds of the compilers of that work. 
The session recommended prompt and continuous efforts to arouse the 
Church to recognize foreign missions ‘‘as a necessary and constant ele- 
ment in the spiritual life of the Body [the Church] and of each member 
of it.” 

Among Mohammedans the missionary work of the present century is 
declared to have been ‘‘the efforts of magnificent pioneers;” but the 
special opportunities for such work at the present time in India, in west- 
ern equatorial Africa, in Zanzibar, and among the Hausa people of the 
central Soudan call for far more systematic enterprise. The danger to 
life and liberty of those who seek to evangelize Mohammedans has been 
greatly reduced through the toleration which has followed in the wake 
of civilization, especially throughout the British empire. This has made 
India a place where Christian and Mohammedans can meet most fairly 
with a prospective mutual understanding, while a spirit of dissatisfac- 
tion with Mohammedanism is showing itself among Mohammedans them- 
selves in parts both of Europe and Asia. The Conference declared that 
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‘*never since the Crusades has the attention of Western Christendom been 
so forcibly directed to Islam and its followers as at present.” Mohamme- 
dans must be met by accurate and reasonable statements of positive 
Christian truth, and care not to lose sight of the points of contact be- 
tween Christianity and Islam, Estimating the Mohammedans of the 
world at two hundred and fifteen millions, one fourth of them are citi- 
zens of the British empire—India alone, according to the last census, hav- 
ing over fifty-seven and a quarter millions of Moslems in its population. 

In the matter of missions to the Jews, it is encouraging to have the ut- 
terance from so widely related a body as the Lambeth Conference that a 
fairly considerable number of Jews each year earnestly and honestly seek 
baptism. Yet the evangelization of the Jewish people is beset with 
special difficulties, Converted Hebrews themselves are subjects of such 
bitter prejudices throughout the Jewish community that it is with diffi- 
culty they find a way to approach Hebrews, and it is very difficult to 
find non-Jewish missionaries able to speak the languages with which the 
Jews are familiar who are well acquainted with the Jewish modes of 
thought. In addition to this a large part of the Jewish community are 
strongly imbued with rationalistic views, while the perils from persecu- 
tion to those who accept Christianity are of the gravest character, in- 
cluded in which are severe bodily suffering, loss of goods, and the being 
cut off from one’s family and people as dead and cast adrift on the world. 
A remarkable fact is that the great mass of the poorer Jews know practi- 
cally nothing of the Old Testament, while the New Testament, translated 
into Hebrew and other languages for the use of the Jews, appears to be 
widely read by them. The estimate of the Conference puts the total 
number of Jews at ten millions, about one million of whom are in Amer- 
ica, three hundred and fifty thousand in Africa, three hundred thousand 
in Asia, and twenty thousand in Australia. In the United States the 
largest number of Jews is found in New York, though all our larger 
cities have considerable Jewish populations. 

Persons who have been enamored with the popular presentation of the 
good elements of the various non-Christian religions with which mission- 
aries come in contact may be interested in the declaration of this widely 
representative and liberal-minded Conference that ‘‘the tendevey of 
many English-speaking Christians to entertain an exaggerated opinion of 
the excellences of Hinduism and Buddhism, and to ignore the fact that 
Jesus Christ alone has been constituted Saviour and King of mankind, 
should be vigorously corrected.” This false opinion of the excellence of 
these pagan literate systems—particularly the false opinion about the ex- 
cellencies of Buddhism—has a tendency to dull Christian zeal for the 
conversion of the heathen. The Conference says that no one of these 
systems ‘‘as a whole supplies any adequate degree of truth about God 
and about man’s relation to him, or presents any sufficient motive for 
right conduct, or ministers to man any strength higher than his own to 
These literatures are commonly known only by 


, 


aid his weakness.’ 
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excerpts which are in the first place taken from a mass of ‘‘ puerile, false, 
or even corrupt and corrupting” material, and in the second place are 
invariably presented with the gloss of Christianity itself, when they are 
translated for the popular reader. Even when these great systems, like 
Hinduism and Buddhism, are thus colored by their Christian rendering, 
the underlying basis is still pantheism or atheism. The religions them- 
selves have not produced in more than a perceptible degree the moral re- 
sults which these better passages of their sacred books might be supposed 
to insure. But it is not these better passages which are current in the 
speech and thought of these non-Christian communities. The popular 
religion of the masses is based on certain popular stories, and fetichism, 
with the worship of demons and specific gods and goddesses of diseases, 
dominates their lives. 


EDUCATION IN THE KOREAN PENINSULA. 


From native Japanese sources we ascertain something of the new intel- 
lectual life which is being produced through the contact of the Korean 
people with the respective treaty powers. It is proposed to establish 
common schools in thirty-eight localities where these are not begun. 
In Seoul, the capital itself, nine government schools are in operation, 
which were opened within a year or so, and which enroll between five 
and six hundred pupils. They are free schools, there not only being no ‘ 
charge for tuition, but books also being furnished. The course of study in 
these schools includes history, geography, and other subjects which were 
more or less disregarded in the old systems of teaching. There is an in- 
stitution—the Song Kuyu Kwan—numbering about thirty pupils, where 
the old classics are taught, which is also a religious school, inculcating 
the doctrines of the saints. Although not a State institution, it is inti- 
mated that there is some secret way in which the institution is helped 
from the treasury of the normal and common schools. There is also 
a normal school in Seoul for the purpose of training teachers for 
the common schools, It is limited to forty pupils. There is also an 
English language school, now some nine years old, with about one 
hundred pupils, two English teachers, and a few Korean assistants. 
There is, besides, a French language school under government con- 
trol, of very recent origin, having thirty-four pupils. A Russian 
language school also has been started, which enrolls forty boys; it is 
under a Russian teacher with Korean assistants. The Japanese lan- 
guage school, opened in 1892, has now, from some cause not inti- 
mated, but forty-five boys, though it has numbered one hundred and 
fifty. A general education is given, and the course extends to three years. 
A branch of the school is at Ninsen. 

But there are, besides the native government schools, either private or 
mission schools with quite a large number of pupils. This native Jap- 
anese authority says that the most flourishing of these private schools is 
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the Mai-chai-hak-tang, established by two American missionaries in Seoul, 
with several assistants, This school has what is called an English lan- 
guage course, in which it enrolls one hundred and six pupils, a Chinese 
course with sixty pupils, and a divinity or theological course with six 
pupils. The Korean government gives a subsidy of one- Korean yen a 
month per pupil. The school has had an increasing prosperity ever since 
it began in 1888. The Japanese have also established a private school 
in Seoul, which counts thirty pupils. 

This writer also takes a survey of religion in Korea. He says of the 
American missionaries that they now ‘‘occupya very peculiar position in 
the peninsula, and are more influential in politics than in religion, It 
seems as if they held the Korean court under their control.” The 
Roman Catholic Church, however, exerts the largest influence in the 
country, counting, after the fashion in which that Church is accustomed 
to count, not less than sixty thousand believers, while it employs 
several hundred missionaries, foreign and native. The Greek Church 
does not attempt any evangelization of the Koreans, though it has 
churches at Seoul and at the three open ports, as the priests of these 
temples do not preach to the natives, 


PROGRESS OF WOMAN IN BENGAL. 


Tue characterization of the reign of Victoria as ‘‘the golden age of 
women ” has had its abundant fulfillment in Bengal. According to the 
last issue of the Indian Hoangelical Review ‘‘ the era of woman’s emancipa- 
tion in the East Indies, including India, appropriately synchronizes with 
the Victorian era.” Eight years before the ascension of the queen to the 
throne ‘‘the rite of Sati,” or burning on the funeral pyre, was ob- 
served; as late as 1856 the ‘‘Hindu Widow Remarriage Act” was 
passed; and in 1870, to prevent the murder of female infants, legisla- 
tion was enacted ordering with other wise provisions that the registers 
of all births, marriages, and deaths in suspected parts of the country be 
strictly kept. Christian education, says the authority we quote, ‘‘has 
been the great lever in India, as it has been in other countries, in raising 
women.” In 1819 the first day school for the education of Bengali girls 
was established by the Baptist Missionary Society, in Calcutta. Later 
came the schools of the London Missionary Society, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and of others. In 1855 zenana work was begun, and is 
well termed ‘‘a seed that has proved most productive of fruit.” The 
Countess of Dufferin Fund, established in 1866, whose purpose is the 
training of women as doctors and nurses and the opening of hospitals 
for women, has wrought glorious results since its inception. Various 
incidents marking ‘‘the history of the women of India,” in short, gall 
for ‘‘ gratitude and thanksgiving to God at the completion of the six- 
tieth year of her majesty’s reign.” 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT, 


August Baur. This scholar is well known to the theological world 
both as a translator of French theology into German and as an original 
writer. He has recently published a work entitled Die Weltanschauung 
des Christenthums dargestellt (A Portrayal of the Christian View of the 
World) (Blaubeuren, Mangoldsche Verlags-Buchhandlung, 1896), in 
which he discusses the general idea of a world view (Weltanschauung), 
characterizes and estimates the objections which modern thought brings 
forward against religion and the religious view of the world, and shows, 
not only the possibility, but the necessity, of an ideal supernatural view 
of the world. In answering the question as to the nature of the Chris- 
tian religion he finds individual experience insufficient, because the ex- 
perience of no two Christians is exactly alike, but adapts itself to the gifts 
and disposition of each. That it does this is a proof that it is a creative 
force which produces it; but it also explains why the experience dies as 
soon as one undertakes to make it conform to an external authority. Only 
in the Church, or the Christian community, can we see what Christian- 
ity is. But, as various opinions exist in Christendom as to the world, it 
is necessary to begin by the exclusion of false and foreign elements which 
have been attached to Christianity, on the ground of the remaining true 
Christianity, and in the light of the sure results of modern knowledge 
to portray the Christian world view. We doubt, however, whether 
3aur’s opinions on all these questions will stand the test to which they 
must be subjected. To undertake to determine the Christian view of 
the world by any appeal to the results of modern research, however well 
established they may be, is to introduce into the definition of Christianity 
a foreign element, which is just what Baur proposes to exclude. Chris- 
tianity is on its surest road to triumph when it has determined what 
is essential in itself and goes on its way with the assurance that noth- 
ing can permanently contradict it. Everything not essential should 
be worn by Christianity as an outer garment which can be laid aside 
at will. Christianity has its own reasons for believing in God and his 
power to interfere in the affairs of men. These reasons are such that 
no arguments or facts of science, or philosophy, or history can over- 
power them. They will convince anyone who will sincerely submit 
himself to their investigations. Hence, while it is proper and right that 
we should do all in our power to remove the stumbling-blocks in the 
path of some who would come to Christ—stumbling-blocks consisting 
for the most part of misunderstandings either of Christianity or the facts 
of science and history—yet Christianity should acknowledge the right 
of nothing external to itself to dictate its essential beliefs, 
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P. Nordheim. If we might judge from the number of works writtem 
in the interest of the reconciliation between science and religion we 
should be obliged to conclude that the sense of conflict is very dis- 
tinctly marked on the one side, while on the other the representatives 
of the two spheres of thought are anxious to save both science and 
religion. Of late the desire on the part of scientists to save them- 
selves some form or degree of religion has become apparent; and sev- 
eral prominent scientists have undertaken to show how science and 
religion can be made to consist with each other. But as the theologi- 
ans who have tried to reconcile the two did so at the expense of science, 
so the scientific reconciler has done his work at the expense of religion. 
This is not because such a procedure is necessary, but because neither 
party has properly understood the limits which confine his own or his 
rival’s sphere of thought. The complete harmony of science and reli- 
gion is a possibility and a certainty in the minds of all thoughtful men; 
but that it will ever be realized while men attempt it in a partisan spirit 
is not to be hoped. In Nordheim we have one who has passed through 
all the bitterness of despair, in the attempt to be true to his supposed 
scientific knowledge and at the same time to satisfy the hunger of his 
heart for God. After many years of inner conflict he has reached the 
point where he believes that modern science not only does not destroy 
Christianity, but that it is the fulfillment of it. We can therefore be but 
deeply interested to know what he means respectively by science and 
Christianity. By science he understands all the facts discovered and all the 
hypotheses offered for their explanation which are accepted by the follow- 
ers of Darwin and Haeckel. This at once diminishes our confidence in his 
proposed reconciliation, since it is notorious that the hypotheses, partic- 
ularly some of those by Haeckel, are purely speculative. By Christian- 
ity Nordheim means belief in God as revealed through, not in, Jesus 
Christ, plus the unfounded belief in the resurrection of our Lord. But 
he takes out of Christianity the fatherhood of God, his guiding provi- 
dence, the doctrine of personal immortality, and the divine nature of 
Jesus. What is left after all this is given up is indeed much, but it is 
Nordheim-ianity. He is farthest from an appreciation of the true signifi- 
cance of what a reconciliation between the two great domains should be, 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Askese und Monchthum (Asceticism and Monasticism). Vol. I. By 
O. Zéckler. Frankfort, Heyder & Zimmer, 1897. The original of this 
work appeared in 1863, under the title Hritische Geschichte der Askese 
(Critical History of Asceticism). In the third of a century since its first 
appearance it has been a standard work on its topic, although there was 
always something unsatisfactory about it. This second edition is some- 
what of an improvement. Instead of the original division into the as- 
ceticism which was practiced upon the body and that which was prac- 
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ticed upon the spirit, we have here the division into pre-Christian and 
Christian asceticism, and rightly, since its asceticism is most important. 
Zéckler finds that in the earliest stages of the Indian religion it was not 
at all ascetic, but that its asceticism was chiefly developed in opposition 
to the softness of Buddhism, as a part of its counter-reformative tactics. 
We said the original edition was always unsatisfactory, The same 
must be said of this one, although it is so completely revised and altered. 
Perhaps the second volume may remove this impression, though we 
hardly see how it can be possible. The first edition is a repository of 
facts concerning asceticism, so arrayed as to make them somewhat easily 
accessible, but that is all. The same criticism is in a considerable 
measure to be made upon the new edition, although it does not profess 
in its title to be either critical or historical. For the proper understand- 
ing of asceticism we need something more than the forms which asceti- 
cism assumes and even the ends which it strove to realize. What was 
the principle underlying all the grotesque‘and brutal customs of the 
ascetic ? What was there in these which differed from the regular 
Church life? How did the Church in its official capacity look upon 
these ascetic practices? What did the ascetics themselves think of the 
Church ? Was their action in the nature of a protest against the Church 
life of the period, or was it the result of influences within or without 
Christianity, which developed independently of Church life? These 


are some of the questions which should be answered in a critical history, 
or in any treatise which professes to be complete. Zéckler’s mistake lies 
in treating the matters under consideration too exclusively in relation to 
themselves, failing to remember that asceticism and monasticism are but 
phenomena of a larger whole, All this is not inconsistent with the recom- 
mendation of the work as one which contains a vast amount of useful 
information which is not so easily accessible elsewhere. 


Christenglaube im Bunde mit der Naturwissenschaft (Christian 
Faith in League with Natural Science). Von einem Laien (By a Lay- 
man). Braunschweig, C. A. Schwetschke und Sohn, 1891. Here we 
have an attempt to harmonize Christianity and science by one who ad- 
mits at the outstart that the biblical account of creation cannot longer 
be regarded as correct. On the other hand, he insists that many scien- 
tists have gone beyond their proper realm and entered the domain of 
philosophy, thereby invalidating their conclusions and widening the 
breach between science and religion. For example, the scientist can 
go no further than to say that the account of creation given in Gen- 
esis is incorrect; but these natural philosophers reject all divine inter- 
ference or influence in the process of evolution, and set up in its stead 
their atheistic opinions. This layman (probably H. Wagner) is of the 
opinion that in general the higher organisms were developed out of the 
lower, but he does not truly thereby mean that the cause of this evolu- 
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tion resides in matter, since in his opinion the explanations hitherto 
given of the process of development are altogether insufficient for that 
purpose. While he is so firmly convinced of the truth of the doctrine 
of the descent of man as taught by Darwin that he regards it as com- 
parable with the Copernican theory, yet he declares that all who go to 
the extreme of making a philosophy of the doctrine are among its real 
enemies, however much they may profess to be its friends. Treating 
the subject of miracles, he thinks that any supposed miracle which 
really contradicts a law of nature must be rejected. Still, there are 
some alleged miracles, even of the kind which are so well attested that 
all the scientists need do is to class them as for the present inex- 
plicable phenomena. As to the Bible, it is not that force in life which 
is needed to make the religious life glad and vigorous, although it is 
to every religiously thoughtful man the book of books, from which 
he gathers everything that is religiously valuable to him. Prayer is 
to cover every concern of the heart, but the wiser we grow and the 
more thoroughly we become permeated with the spirit of Christianity 
the less likely we are to pray for that which, in its answer, would 
require that the laws of nature be set aside. On the whole, this is a 
rather satisfactory book, although we cannot avoid the feeling that much 
is surrendered to science which might as well have been maintained. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Recent Monism. Nothing could emphasize the utter failure of pure 
materialism and atheism more strongly than the conversion of so many 
modern thinkers to monism, which in brief is the doctrine that there is 
spirit in everything. This is so far encouraging to the Christian that it 
supports him in that for which he has contended from the beginning, 
namely, that materialism and atheism are inadequate for the explanation 
of the facts of the universe, including man. Forel, one of the most re- 
cent of the Swiss monists, says that ‘‘ Science has too often forgotten that 
her supposed laws are not fundamental laws, but stand simply for specific 
relations in the inscrutable, universally harmonious, divine (géttlich) 
world-all. It has set itself up instead of God, and at the same time wor- 
shiped materialistic idols—matter, force, atoms, natural laws—which 
are no more tenable than the religious dogmas at which it smiles in com- 
passion. Especially have medical men frequently distinguished them- 
selves by a coarse, mechanical materialism, and by an inadequate under- 
standing of psychology.” He exhorts theology to give up its dogmatism 
of faith, and ‘‘ natural science its cynical materialism tending toward a 
purely egoistic desire for pleasure. To lose it would be no pity, since it 
does not lead men to happiness, but through alcoholic and other poisons 
degenerates the brain, the soul, and the body.” And he points to Fried- 
rich Nietsghe and his school as illustrations. He protests against the doc- 
trine of a personal God, but professes to reverence in deepest humility 
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the inexhaustible omnipotence of the omnipresent, infinite God who re- 
veals himself in every atom of the world, and who is both the cause of 
the world-all and the world-all itself. Seeing that this is only a restate- 
ment of pantheism, he meets the assertion that pantheism is the same as 


, 


atheism with the exclamation, ‘‘ A hundred times no,” and says: ‘‘ The 
average atheist recognizes to-day no God but himself, or at any rate the 
ape, or Darwin, of whom he has heard as the father of the ape-man. .. . 
Because we neither know nor can understand the metaphysical almighti- 
ness we have no right to deny it. That it exists, the phenomena of the 
whole world demonstrates.”” We can but rejoice that even so much light 
is dawning upon the minds of scientific infidels. The time will come, 
we verily believe, in which scientists will recognize the truth of every- 
thing essential in Christianity. But it would be a mistake to see in the 
utterances of Forel a championship of Christian truth, And he is still 
bound by the materialistic view to such an extent as to hold the perverse 
doctrines of materialistic ethics, according to which every man does what 
he does of necessity, being so related to his ancestry, to the world which 
has been and which now is, that he cannot do otherwise than he does, 
He says: ‘‘ The concepts ‘good’ and ‘bad’ are entirely secondary and 
relative to man; they have no existence in and for themselves, but only 
as relative antitheses. . . . In fact, in itself there is nothing good and 
nothing bad in the world, and when we assume these we do it only be- 
cause behind all these remain our human interests and relative concepts, 
or we must confess that we simply do not know the purpose and nature 
of the things in question. . . . When a cat eats a mouse it is good for 
us and for the cat, but bad for the mouse.” This last sentence indicates 
that Forel holds to a morality among animals, just as among men, and 
that it is relative there, as here. Thus we see that little if anything is 
gained ethically by the change from materialism to monism, This will 
appear more distinctly if we call in other monistic experts. Benjamin 
Vetter, whose monistic orthodoxy is vouched for by Haeckel himself, 
denies the freedom of the will. He affirms that we excuse ourselves 
and others for their misdeeds, as soon as we reflect that they are 
prompted by the peculiar temperament or the national customs of the 
individual, or are controlled by the particular physical condition in which 
one finds himself. ‘‘In brief,” he says, ‘‘that appears here as fact 
which we before mentioned hypothetically as the consequence of the proc- 
ess by which mankind has been developed, that every period and every 
smaller or larger human society has recognized that as good or as bad 
which by its whole tendency was useful or hurtful to the common weal.” 
Carrying out this thought, Vetter takes up the supposed impossibility of 
executing the moral code of the Bible. For example, he says that every- 
one knows the story of the young man who made a wager that he would 
utter no falsehood for a whole day, and who won, though at night he 
had lost his betrothed, his means of earning a livelihood, his best friends, 
and the inheritance his uncle had expected to leave him; and he argues 
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that, as it is impossible to keep these moral laws, the evolutionary ethics 
which sets as the standard not an ideal, but the recognized good and 
bad in any community, is better than the Christian. He further declares 
that, since the moral man is no less under the compulsion of cireum- 
stances than the insane and the child, we should feel no more ill will 
toward him when he does ‘what we call wrong than we would toward 
them. But Carneri, another modern monist, is of the same mind. When 
urging that truthfulness is the beginning and end of all ethics he says 
the point is not ‘‘ that one shall never speak an untruth, but that if one 
tells an untruth it should be such a case as would be justified by every 
high-minded man, His entire conduct must be such that all the world 
will see that truth is sacred to him. . . . If he is sometimes compelled 
to dissimulate nothing can compel him to play the hypocrite.” Surely, 
that is a strange conception of the sacredness of truth which could toler- 
ate falsehood. But it is to be remembered that according to monist 
ethics everything is done for the common good, presumably even lying. 
On this ground it will be difficult to convict the Jesuits of immorality 
when, in the interest of the Church which to them is the source of all 
good, they practice mental reservations, That all this is practically 
identical with materialistic ethics may be seen from a comparison with 
the utterances of Strecker, whose materialism is praised even by Biichner, 
He says: ‘‘The man of honor and the criminal are made of the same 
stuff, and it is not free will, but the force of circumstances, which has 
made them what they are. . . . Especially is it opportunity and 
temptation to given acts which determine the character and destiny of 
men.” It is evident that whatever we may think of the metaphysical 
questions supposed to be settled by monism the system has as yet, so 
far as its chief living foreign representatives are concerned, not disen- 
gaged itself from the toils of materialistic ethics. What is needed is 
freedom from the depressing influence of the evolutionary idea of the 
basis of moral action, according to which that action is right which is 
approved by the community. In this way there is no higher standard 
by which to measure our conduct, and there is no ideal toward which 
we strive. The supposed fact that evolution will some time bring in 
the perfect ethics for the race may be unquestionable; but the difficulty 
with it is that we shall have no way of knowing when we have attained. 
Another fault of monist ethics is that it ignores almost wholly the fact 
that effort can change our individual practice from bad to good, and 
therefore loses the immense advantage which accrues to morals from 
earnest endeavor. It lays undue stress upon the effect of ancestry and 
environment in character and conduct. Then it fails to explain how 
Jesus reached the most perfect conception of ethics ever known to 
man; for, according to monism, this conception ought to have been 
the discovery of modern science in its study of evolution. We sus- 
pect that if Jesus had not announced it the monists would never have 
thought of it. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Two recent articles portray in vivid outline the personality of the late 
poet laureate of England. The first of these, by W. H. Rideing, is en- 
titled ‘*Tennyson in the Isle of Wight,” and appears in the December 
number of the North American Review. In its realistic description one 
seems to hear the song of the thrush in the wood, and to smell the salt of 
the Channel, whose tonic air was said by Keats to be ‘‘ worth sixpence 


a pint.” A passionate lover of nature was Tennyson. ‘‘ He observed 


not merely with the eye of a poet, but as a man of wide scientific knowl- 
edge, and he had much more than a fair acquaintance with geology, 
botany, and astronomy. Flowers and birds were the burden of much of 
his talk in his rambles, and he was constantly making notes. ‘I gen- 
erally take my nature-similes direct from my own observation of nature, 
and sometimes jot them down, and if by chance I find that one of 
my similes is like that in any author my impulse is not to use that 
simile.’ His son adds that if he was in the vein during a walk he 
would make dozens of similes that were never chronicled.” Especially 
was he fond of the sea. ‘‘Somehow,” he said, ‘‘ water is the element 
I love best of all four.” Along ‘‘the downs toward the Needles” 
were his walks, or on “a platform over Scratchall’s Bay, looking up 
or “among 


’ 


to a dazzling white precipice seen far away by ships at sea,’ 
the green rock pools on the shore,” where seaweed, anemones, and 
waves engage his notice. And the sea at last prompted his dying song. 
‘It was at Farringford that, when the end was nearing, he wrote 
‘Crossing the Bar,’ and it was the moaning of the sea there that in- 
spired it. He explained the pilot as meaning ‘that Divine and Un- 
seen who is always guiding us,’ and a few days before his death he said 
to his son, ‘ Mind, you put ‘‘ Crossing the Bar” at the end of all editions 
of my poems.’” The second article on the poet is found in the Fdin- 
burgh Review for October, and is an able notice of the memoir of Tenny- 
son recently issued by his son. In November, 1850, the laureateship 
was offered him. ‘‘The prince consort’s admiration of ‘In Memoriam’ 
determined her majesty’s choice ” of him over Professor Wilson, Henry 
Taylor, and Sheridan Knowles. His acceptance brought him, among all 
else, he says, ‘‘such shoals of poems that I am almost crazed with them.” 
And he adds, ‘The two hundred million poets of Great Britain deluge 
me daily. Truly the laureateship is no sinecure.” An anonymous 
letter received by him, which he enjoyed repeating, read: ‘Sir, I used 
to worship you, but now I hate you. I loathe and detest you. You 
beast! So you've taken to imitating Longfellow. Yours in aversion.” 
Of Samuel Rogers he recalled this anecdote: ‘* One day we were walking 
arm in arm, and I spoke of what is called immortality, and remarked 
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how few writers could be sure of it. Upon this Rogers squeezed my arm 
and said, ‘I am sure of it.’” In 1873 he declined a baronetcy offered 
by Gladstone, and in 1874 Disraeli’s repetition of the offer. In 1883 he 
accepted the peerage, saying, ‘‘ By Gladstone’s advice I have consented, 
but for my own part I shall regret my own simple name all my life.” 
‘*Seasonable” was it, pronounces the reviewer, ‘*that his later poetry 
sbould have been tinged with autumnal coloring. . . . It was not to be 
expected that Tennyson’s later inspirations should reach the supreme 
level of the poems which he wrote in his prime, or that there should be 
no ebb from the high-water mark that he touched, in our opinion, fifty 
years earlier, in 1842, Yet hardly any poet has so long retained con- 
summate mastery of his instrument. . . . And it will never be forgotten 
that he wrote ‘Crossing the Bar’ in his eighty-first year.’ The end 
came tranquilly. ‘‘ When, in September, 1892, he fell seriously ill, and 
Sir Andrew Clark arrived, the physician and the patient fell to discuss- 
ing Gray’s ‘ Elegy;’ and, a few days later, being much worse, he sent 
for his Shakespeare, tried to read, but had to let his son read for 
him. Next day he said: ‘I want the blinds up; I want to see the sky 
and the light.’ He repeated, ‘ The sky and the light.’ . . . On the sec- 
ond day after this he passed away very quietly. The funeral service in 
Westminster Abbey—with its two anthems, ‘Crossing the Bar’ and 
‘The Silent Voices’ filling the long-drawn aisle and rising to the fretted 
vault above the heads of a great congregation—will long be remem- 
bered by those who were present.” 


An important article on ‘‘The Archeology of Baptism” introduces the 
table of contents in the January number of the Bibliotheca Sacra, Its 
writer is Professor Howard Osgood. The text is illustrated by several 
colored photographs, and the trend of the discussion is indicated in the 
following words of conclusion: ‘‘ For the reasons stated in this article we 
believe that literature, history, and archeology agree that there has been 
but one form of the typically cleansing bath, immersion, prescribed in the 
Old Testament, observed by the Jews, by John the Baptist, by the 
apostles, and faithfully kept by all Christian Churches for many centuries 
after Christ.” Henry Hayman, D.D., of Aldingham, Ulverston, Eng- 
land, writes on ‘‘Gilead and Bashan, or the Prae-Mosaic Manassite Con- 
quest; and Professor Samuel Ives Curtiss, D.D., discusses the question, 
‘‘ Does a Literal Interpretation of the Song of Songs Remove its Charac- 
ter as Scripture?” Of the three constructions of Solomon’s Song the 
literal is favored by Professor Curtiss, rather than the allegorical or the 
typical. After a lengthy unfolding of ‘‘the story on which the drama 
contained in the Song is founded,” the author concludes: “ When we 


reflect upon the crimes and sorrows with which men and women have 

been visited because of the perversion of love, it certainly does not seem 

strange that there should be one book in the Old Testament which 
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shows its true nature, teaching that all the real peace and happiness of 
those who submit to it is dependent upon mutual and worthy affection.” 
In the fourth article H. W. Magoun, Ph.D., considers the ‘‘ Early Re- 
ligion of the Hindus.” A memorable religious movement is recalled by 
the Rev. Ezra Hoyt Byington, D.D., in his paper on ‘‘ Jonathan Edwards 
and the Great Awakening.” The writer says of the personality of Ed- 
wards: ‘‘ He is spoken of most frequently as a hard logician, a metaphy- 
sician, a Calvinistic theologian. If that had been all, the revival would 
not have begun in his parish. He was, undoubtedly, a man of the high- 
est order of genius. He was a brilliant scholar. He was a man of deep 
piety. He was accustomed as a child to go by himself to secret places 
in the woods for the purpose of prayer. He passed through very deep 
religious experiences during his college life. ... An instructive parallel 
might be drawn between the early religious exercises of John and Charles 
Wesley and those of Jonathan Edwards. The revival had its spring in the 
deep searchings of heart and in the complete+consecration of these men.” 
In the next article Z. Swift Holbrook writes of ‘“‘ Civic Reform,” declar- 
ing that ‘‘ the light of the Christian religion must now be concentrated 
upon social problems, and its life must be spent in the attainment of just 
social conditions.” Mrs. Emma Winner Rogers follows with an article 
on ‘* The Social Failure of the City,” in which she welcomes the tide of 
population now flowing toward the country. ‘‘ Blessed be the country! 
Man was made to dwell in a garden, and to tend it was his first and best 
occupation. The return to the country in these recent years is a real 
and wholesome movement.” The concluding article, by C. B. Wilcox, 
D.D., on ‘‘ Lawlessness and Law Enforcement,” contends that laws 
everywhere ought to be enforced, ‘‘ without fear or favor.” 


Most of the articles in the Nineteenth Century for December have ref- 
erence to English questions and conditions, The table of contents is: 
1. ‘‘The Problem Beyond the Indian Frontier,” by Sir Auckland Colvin; 
2. ‘The Dual and the Triple Alliance and Great Britain,” by Francis 
de Pressense; 3. ‘‘Our Reserves for Manning the Fleet,” by the Right 
Honorable Lord Brassey and Rear Admiral Lord Charles Beresford; 4. 
‘‘Tammany,” by F. A. McKenzie; 5. ‘‘ The Danish View of the Slesvig- 
Holstein Question,” by Dr. A. D. Jorgensen; 6. ‘‘The New Learning,” 
by Herbert Paul; 7. ‘‘Our Public Art Museums—A Retrospect,” by Sir 
Charles Robinson; 8. ‘‘ Billiards,” by D. D. Pontifex; 9. ‘‘ The Ways of 
‘Settlements’ and of ‘Missions,’” by the Rev. Canon Barnett; 10. 
‘Some Reminiscences of Thomas Henry Huxley,” by Professor St. 
George Mivart; 11. ‘‘In the Sub-Editor’s Room,” by Michael MacDonagh; 
12. ‘*The Present Situation of England—A Canadian Impression,” by 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. T. Denison. An exception to the English feature 
of the contents already noted is the fourth article, on ‘‘ Tammany.” It 
seems at least unusual that one should cross the ocean to find such an 
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adequate description of a political force now so strongly in evidence in 
our midst. The article is largely historical, and notices the origin of 
the society, a few days after Washington’s first inauguration, as a 
‘‘nonpartisan, benevolent, patriotic, and antiaristocratic” organization. 


THE Methodist Review of the Church South for November—December, 
opens with an article by J. F. Crowell, Ph.D., on “Social Experiments 
in the United States.’ Professor J. T. Littleton, M.A., writes of ‘‘ King 
Lear,” and concludes: ‘* Away, then, with the fear which a college presi- 
dent recently expressed to me that the much teaching of Shakespeare in 
our colleges would only educate a generation of pleasure-seeking theater- 
goers. The sublimest lessons of the great bard . . . cannot be taught 
by the actor; they are too spiritual and sacred to be caught by the de- 
claimer; but, if they are to be gotten at all, they must be caught by the 
reader, while the world is sleeping ’neath the watch of the stars, when 
the soul is receptive of the highest truth.” Other articles are: “Our 
Educational System—Some Criticisms and Suggestions,” by R. M. Smith, 
Ph.D. ; ‘‘ The Scriptures in the Light of Archeological Discoveries,” by 
M. B. Chapman, D.D.; and ‘‘ Browning’s Interpretation of Christianity,” 
by Professor Edwin Mims. Dr. E. H. Dewart discusses ‘‘Some Current 
Tendencies in Theological Thought,” and notices such characteristics 
as ‘‘the undue exaltation of material good as a remedy for human sin 
and sorrow,” the speaking in ‘‘ laudatory terms of the heathen religions,” 
and the substitution of ‘‘ something else for the authority of the Bible.” 
The Rev. J. B. Game, M.A., writes of ‘‘Pagan and Christian Elements 
in Anglo-Saxon Literature;” President A. C. Millar, M.A., considers 
‘‘The Province of the College ;” and G. J. Leftwich contributes an enter- 
taining biographical paper on “ Sergeant S. Prentiss.” The concluding 
articles are ‘‘ Dramatic Literature in the Bible,” by J. A. Duncan, D.D., 
in which the writer considers the books of Job, Song of Songs, and 
Esther; and ‘‘The Theory of Knowledge,” by the editor. 


’ 


THE December issue of The Conference Examiner is at hand. It is de- 
signed for the use of ‘‘ student ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and their examiners.” The table of contents of the present num- 
ber includes: ‘‘ The Value and Use of a Synopsis; ” ‘‘ Ministerial Educa- 
tion;” articles on ‘‘Harman’s Introduction,” ‘‘ Hermeneutics,” and 
‘*General Theological Encyclopedia; ” ‘‘Sermon Construction;” ‘‘ His- 
tory of American Methodism—Test Questions;” “Scripture History— 
Test Questions,” and ‘‘ Plan of Study.” If the two numbers of the 
publication already issued are a token of the future, the magazine is 
deserving of a wide circulation among examiners and students, since 
it must come as a stimulus and helper to both these classes, Its editor 
is C. M. Heard, D.D., of Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

Scientific Aspects of Christian Evidences. By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D., LL.D., 
F.G.S.A., author of The Logic of Christian Evidences, The Ice Age in North Amer- 
ica, ete. 12mo, pp. 362. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

This volume is an elaboration of the Lowell Institute Lectures delivered 
in Boston last winter, and is a natural development from Dr. Wright's 
work as professor of the harmony of science and revelation in Oberlin 
College. The purpose and chosen province of the book are indicated 
thus: ‘“‘Our defense of Christianity must be more than negative, In 
order to serve as a satisfactory basis for religious hope and activity the 
facts of Christianity must be proved beyond ‘reasonable doubt.’ The 
Christian apologist must cheerfully accept the responsibility of adducing 
such proof. But in this respect the present volume contents itself mainly 
with the preliminary discussion of numerous fundamental assumptions 
which vitally affect the argument, and with the elaboration of the im- 
portant new lines of evidence which have come to light during the clos- 
ing quarter of the nineteenth century. The evidences of the historical 
truth of the foundations of Christianity have always been ample. In the 


providence of God they have now become superabundant. It can but be 


profitable for all to go over the ground afresh in the light of recent in- 
vestigations and discoveries.” The lines along which the volume moves 
are indicated by the titles of the ten chapters: ‘‘ Limits of Scientific 
Thought;” ‘‘The Paradoxes of Science;” ‘‘God and Nature;” ‘‘ Dar- 
winism and Design; ‘‘ Mediate Miracles; ” ‘‘ Beyond Reasonable Doubt ;” 
‘Newly Discovered External Evidences of Christianity; ‘‘ The Testi- 
mony of Textual Criticism;” ‘‘ Internal Evidences of the Early Date of 
the Four Gospels;” ‘‘ Positive Results of the Cumulative Evidence.” 
This is the freshest and completest of capable and judicious American 
books relating to the ground which it covers, and will be found valuable 
by every intelligent and thoughtful reader, Its special worth is in its 
dealing with Christian Evidences in the light of to-day and in presence 
of the questions raised by the latest researches of science and scholarship. 
Hardly any such question is left untouched. The total force of the 
book is great for confirming faith, relieving mental bewilderment, put- 
ting the mind in possession of reasons, and quieting the fears of any who 
are so foolish as to imagine that the science and scholarship which Chris- 
tianity has given birth to, sustains, and of set purpose stimulates can 
ever harm the mother who bore them and nurtured them to their present 
trength. Few recent books have tempted us so strongly to long and 
numerous quotations. The author thinks that, in view of the analogies 
between traducianism and Darwinism, there is no need for theological 
controversies over the mode of the origin of species; that Darwinism 
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really raises no new questions in the philosophy of Christianity; and adds 
that ‘‘until theologians can scientifically determine at just what point in 
the individual fetus the physical organism comes into union with a re- 
sponsible spirit, it is with ill grace that they demand from the men of 
science a clear statement concerning the mode by which specific qualities 
are acquired by the race as such. In other words, it is as difficult to tell 
when or how the fetal germ passes from a living organism to become a 
living immortal soul as it is to frame an hypothesis concerning the mode 
of the formation of a species from an incipient variety of plant or ani- 
mal.” The chapter on ‘‘ The Paradoxes of Science” clears away many 
of the current objections to Christianity, concluding as follows: ‘‘ Noth- 
ing which we have learned of the constitution of matter or of the uni- 
verse renders the conception of a miracle impossible, or materially 
increases its improbability. The worst foes of Christianity are not phys- 
icists but metaphysicians. Hume is more dangerous than Darwin; the 
agnosticism of Hamilton and Mansel is harder to meet than that of Tyn- 
dall or Huxley; this fatalism is more to be dreaded than the materialism 
of any school of science. The sophistries of the Socratic philosophy 
touching the freedom of the will are more subtle than are those of the 
Spencerian school. Christianity, being a religion of facts and history, is 
a free-born son in the family of the inductive sciences, and is not spe 
cially hampered by the paradoxes which are connected with all attempts 
to give expression to ultimate conceptions of truth. The field is free for 
the reception of such moral evidence of the truth of Christianity as it 
has pleased the Creator to afford us,” The fact is noted that Darwin's 
researches brought him to regard Parthenogenesis as not in any case 
wonderful; ‘‘in fact,” he said, ‘‘ the wonder is that it should not oftener 
occur.” The chapter on ‘‘ Mediate Miracles” warns the unsophisticated 
student against ‘‘the cool confidence with which some critics assunx 
that the absurdities and incongruities which they impose upon the Old 
Testament are necessarily drawn from it by fair modes of interpretation ;” 
and adds that ‘‘if we limit ourselves to what is necessarily implied in a 
fair interpretation of the Old Testament it will not be difficult to show 
that its miracles, like those of the New Testament, are neither excessive 
in amount nor incongruous in character, but are scrupulously confined to 
the accomplishment of the high moral purposes of the whole revelation.” 
The chapter ‘‘ Beyond Reasonable Doubt” holds in solution, or, rather, 


pretty distinctly crystallizes in outline, a mighty argument available for 


sermonic use to convince all persons of sense and reflection that, admit- 
ting all mysteries and uncertainties, it is the height of unreason and folly 
not to accept the Gospel and conform to the requirements of religion. 
‘‘ Newly Discovered External Evidences” make it ‘‘ more and more clear 
that the four gospels already in the early part of the second century had 
the field all to themselves. It is largely these facts which have compelled 
Harnack to acknowledge that the agnostic critics of the past fifty years 
have been following phantoms of their own creation. The traditional, or, 
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better, the historical, view concerning the dates of the New Testament 
literature were correct.” The internal evidences abundantly support these 
external evidences that all of the gospels are products of the apostolic 
we, ‘* Indeed, so strong is this evidence that the destructive criticism 
of the New Testament which has prevailed so extensively during the past 
fifty years may be fairly said to have received its deathblow in the clos- 
ing decade of the nineteenth century, so that Harnack, its last and ablest 
representative, has formally surrendered the field with the following 
most significant words: ‘The oldest literature of the Church in all main 
points and in most details, from the point of view of literary criticism, is 
genuine and trustworthy. ... The chronological succession in which 
tradition has arranged the original documents of Christianity is, in all 
essential points from the epistles of St. Paul to the w ritings of Irenzus, 
correct, and compels the historian to keep clear of all hypotheses con- 
cerning the course of events which conflict with this succession.’” The 
marvelousness of the solidity under all tests ‘of the evidence which we 
possess, nineteen centuries after, for the facts of Christ’s life and of New 
restament history, is set in strong light by showing how vulnerable to 
skeptical cavil is the evidence concerning so recent an event as Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg address, The author says: ‘‘I have 
been unable to find anyone who heard the address, much less anyone 
who took notes at the time, or who, if he did take notes, would be able | 
to prove that he could record the speech exactly as it was given. And 
even if one had heard it himself it would be difficult for him to be per- 
fectly confident that after thirty years his memory retained all the facts. 
And when it comes to the documentary evidence it is far too slight to 
remove every possibility of doubt. It is true that a purported facsimile 
f this address in Lincoln’s own handwriting has been published, but a 
suspicious thing about this is that it is admitted that it was written out 
by its distinguished author some months after its purported delivery. 
Besides, about all the evidence we have of this facsimile is that it was 
published in a popular 1 iagazine by one of Lincoln’s own satellites who 
was not entirely above the charge of being a hero worshiper and unduly 
subservient to his master’s influence. Such is the indefinite evidence on 
which we are compelled to repose at the present time. How much worse 
will it be after the lapse of one or two centuries! 
capable of proof than will be the general facts of Christ’s life eighteen 


” Tt will then be far less 
hundred years prior to that address. Besides this, the situation as re- 
ported contains certain incongruities and improbabilities. In view of 
Lincoln’s great reputation as a platform orator, and his own prominent 
part in the trying experiences and the stirring events which led up to 
the great victory at Gettysburg, does it seem likely that he would be as- 
signed a secondary place in the proceedings and would deliver on such 
an occasion a speech only a few sentences long? ‘* Moreover, the evi- 


dence of those who were with him at the time is most conflicting con- 


cerning many of the circumstances. One eyewitness says that Lincoln 
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wrote the speech while riding on the train from Washington to the cele- 
bration. Another says that he was with him all the way, and that Lin- 
coln did no writing on the train. One eyewitness who sat on the plat- 
form says that Lincoln, when he rose to speak, ‘adjusted his spectacles’ 
and read the address from a sheet of foolscap paper. Another who had 
equal advantages for observation affirms that he did not read it all, but 
spoke freely without consulting his manuscript. Still another says that 
Lincoln held in his hand and occasionally consulted during the delivery 
of the speech a piece of pasteboard with something written on it. On 
consulting the reports of the speech, also, we find many discrepancies. 
Those sent to Boston differ in various particulars from those sent to New 
York, while that sent to the Cincinnati Gazette differed widely from all 
others. .. . Much more might be said in this line, and we venture to 
add that if after the lapse of two thousand years any important belief for 
the regulation of human conduct should be dependent upon connecting 
this speech with the martyred President, it would be far more difficult to 
produce satisfactory direct evidence of its authenticity and to free it 
from all possible doubt arising from internal criticism than it is now to 
prove the genuineness of the sayings and the truth of the record of facts 
which are contained in the four gospels. And yet there is no reasonable 
doubt, and there never will be any reasonable doubt, that the record of 
the Gettysburg speech is correct in every essential detail.” We end 
quotations with this excellent sentence: ‘‘ The presumption is not that 
the Gospel is ‘ too beautiful to be true,’ but that it is ‘too beautiful not 


” 


to be true.’ 


Aspects of the Old Testament, Considered in Eight Lectures, Delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford by ROBERT LAWRENCE OTTLEY, M.A., Successively Student of Christ 
Church and Fellow of Magdalen College, Sometime Principal of the Pusey House. 8vo, 
pp. xix and 448. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, $4. 

The Bampton Lectures for 1897 are published with unusual prompt 
ness. Mr. Ottley was delivering them in his high, clear voice last sum- 
mer, and now they are before us in a goodly volume with a fair type ona 
good clean page, a thoroughly English piece of printing. We will allow 
Mr. Ottley to tell in his own way at what his book aims. His words are 
these: ‘‘In the lectures which I am allowed to deliver here I propose to 
consider very simply and practically the present function of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures in the Christian Church. Such an attempt, which is 
obviously beset with great difficulty, is dictated by considerations which 
it may be well to indicate as briefly as possible. In the first place, a 
Christian teacher cannot fail to be seriously concerned at the practical 
disuse into which for many ordinary Christians the Old Testament has 
fallen—a disuse which, whatever be its causes, must tend to impoverish 
the spiritual life of the Church; and, secondly, anyone who is in contact 
with thoughtful persons younger than himself, or who is called to minis- 
ter to the spiritual perplexities of devout Christians, is well aware that 
the real and apparent results of the ‘Higher Criticism’ have raised ques- 
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out a certain 


breach of 
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tions, a provisional answer to which cannot be indefinitely deferred with- 
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In Germany many attempts have been 


made during the last few years to define anew the position of the Old 


Testament, and to bring the claims of Lutheran orthodoxy into harmony 


with those of historical inquiry. 


In England, however, the task of 


reconciliation has scarcely yet been attempted. . . . The attempt to guide 


and reassure troubled 


faith 


is 


beset 


with 


difficulties. 


The Christian 


apologist himself is suspected or even denounced; what he concedes ap- 


pears to some to involve a virtual betrayal of essential truth; what he 


defends or maintains is thought by others to be an untenable remnant of 


exploded error.” 


of the man scarcely less clear. 


The purpose is clear enough from this, and the temper 
Mr. Ottley has a message that must appear 


very unwelcome to many who heard it or who read it, but the message is 


delivered with such tender regard for the sensibilities of all who fear for 


their Bible, and with such a ringing tone of optimism and of confidence, 


that the sting is much less sharp. In this we count his personal qualities 


and his methods to be factors strongly arguing for success, 


still others. 
scholar. 


But he has 


He is an admirable specimen of the finest type of English 


He knows his Greek and Latin, so that delicate allusions even 


to the little-known poets troop in his sentences. He is a trained special- 


ist in the New Testament, and knows, therefore, the processes of literary, 


historical, and textual criticism. 


He is not, however, an Old Testament 


specialist, and for this work we count this no loss, but positive gain. A 
man who is in the thick of the fight now raging over the Old Testament 


is not so well suited to adjust the new theories or new facts to the old 


faith as a scholar, a genuine scholar from a related field. 


Mr. Ottley 


frankly states his acceptance of the main results of the more moderate 


school of higher critics. 


He has taken as the provisional position about 


so much of the new view as is accepted by Sanday in his lectures on 


Inspiration, which is on literary questions about the critical position of 


Driver’s Introduction. 


Granted thus much to be at least provisionally 


true, Mr. Ottley seeks to reconcile this with faith—the faith of the Chris- 


tian Church. 


He is a Christian first of all. 


He repeatedly avows, in the 


strongest possible way, his complete allegiance to the words and to the 


person of Christ. 


‘We approach the Old Testament,” he says, ‘‘ with 


reverent interest as believers in the incarnation of the Son of God; with 


a deep sense of our own insufficiency as believers in the mystery of inspi- 


ration, and finally with the quietness and confidence of those whose feet 
are planted on the rock of the Holy Catholic Church, that city of God 
which claims as her own all that is good in human character, all that is 


precious in human life, all that is true in human knowledge.” 


Here 


speaks the High Churchman, and that Mr. Ottley is, with all that the 
words now mean. And it may as well be admitted that Mr. Ottley’s doc- 
trine of the Church helps him much in finding a safe basis for authority 


in religion. 


ance of the new view, and for the retaining of the old faith in the divine 


But without too much use of this he argues for the accept- 
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message and meaning of the Old Testament. It is well done, but we 
have grave doubts as to whether it may be regarded as conclusive. The 
position which he takes is a very moderate one ; what will his argument 
be if Driver’s moderate position gives way before Cheyne’s more advanced 
position ¢? But with this word of doubt and of caution we have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing it an able book, a readable book, and a book worth 
the reading by any man who feels that the critical position is now pre- 
vailing or is likely ultimately to prevail. He will find it a book of com- 
fort and of health. 


Critical Remarks upon Some Passages of the Old Testament. By PAUL RUBEN. 4to, 
pp. 40. London: Luzac & Co. Price, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

It is a pleasure and privilege to call attention to so brilliant and in- 
structive a book. Mr. Ruben has thus announced his purpose: ‘ By this 
essay, the outcome of many an hour of leisure, I wish to show how much 
help we can gain for the criticism of the Old Testament, if we make us« 
of the text that appears to underlie the LXX translation, although, of 
course, these aids are not all-sufficient in every case.” It was hardly 
necessary to prove this thesis in either of its parts, for all Old Testament 
scholars now make use of the LXX, and most of them are certainly at 
least willing to admit that, useful as it is, it is far from all-sufficient, and 
some of them would go farther and say that it was in some places alto- 
gether misleading. However that may be, Mr. Ruben need make no 
apology for the book itself. He has propounded in these few pages some 
of the most brilliant conjectures for the bettering of the Masoretic text 
that have ever been made. Of course some of them are fanciful, but so 
is Wellhausen, and so was Graetz, each in his own degree. The very 
elaborate changes in text and interpretation suggested for Amos vi, 10, 
we are not ready to accept, but they are stimulating, and worth more 


than passing notice. Mr. Ruben devotes his longest argument to Isa, 
viii, 19-23, a difficult passage, surely, and treated with much learning 
and acuteness, but we fear without success. He translates the whole 


passage thus: 

And when they shall say unto you, 
Consult the ghosts and familiar spirits 

On behalf of the living unto the dead, 
That chirp and that mutter— 

Should not a people consult their God, 
To get teaching and warning 

And should they not believe in this word, 
Against which there is no counter-spell ! 


With this one may compare the Revised Version, and put by its side the 
translation of Professor Cheyne, which runs thus: ** And when they say 
unto you, Consult the ghosts and the familiar spirits that chirp and that 
moan (give this answer), Should not a people (rather) consult its god ? 
On behalf of the living should men consult the dead? To the direction 
and the testimony! Surely they shall speak according to this word, for 
whom there is no dawn” (Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, p. 397). 
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It is interesting to observe that Professor Mitchell has also not accepted, 
in his lately published translation, these rather startling emendations. 
More successful is Ruben in certain emendations in Hosea, for example, 
in xi, 1, where his emendation is certainly very reasonable. He would 
here read ‘22 §?, and probably translate, ‘‘ and ever since Egypt I called 
him my son.” As we said above in effect, so we here say explicitly, that 
the emendations are too fanciful, too sweeping. But we gladly welcome 







every attempt to clear up the hard places in the prophets, and we com- 
mend to the attention of all Hebrew scholars Mr. Ruben’s very useful 
book. It is superbly printed, the Hebrew text being especially beauti- 
ful; we risk little in offering the conjecture that it comes from the great 
press of Drugulin in Leipzig—‘‘ Force m’est trop”—but we are open to 







emendation, if Mr. Ruben has any to offer. 





Creation Centered in Christ. By H. GRATTAN GUINNESS, D.D., Fellow of the Royal 
.Astronomical Society. Crown 8vo, pp. 536. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
Price, cloth, $2.50. . 

This book is largely an attempt to show a harmony of movement in the 
realms of the natural and the spiritual, and the author’s wide reading in 
the sciences, particularly in astronomy, is skillfully turned to account in 
the elucidation and comparison, along various lines, of his theory of 
‘‘ centralization.” The wide range of subjects treated is accounted for 








in the author’s own words: ‘‘ Like a telescope of large aperture, this - 
book is a light-collecting instrument, constructed to bring a broad beam 
of light to a focal point.” The author applies the Christocentric 
principle in the solution of the problem of the constitution and course of 







the seen and unseen universe, or of the ‘‘ universal system, natural and 
revealed,” From a discussion of a ‘‘ theistic view of nature” he argues 
the need of a revelation. Without the moral help of such a revelation 
there is not in man the ability to mend the world’s evil. The existence 
and evidence of such a revelation are then discussed on the familiar 
lines of external and internal evidences, In both the natural and spirit- 
ual worlds there appears a ‘‘law of centralization.” As in the natural 
world there is an astronomic center around which the universe revolves, 
so in the spiritual world ‘‘the person of the Redeemer is the center of 
revelation,” and in this revelation the central thought is the ‘‘ mediatorial 
principle.” In the working out of this principle the central thought is 
love. Nor do these realms, the natural and the revealed, move parallel 
f with each other. The natural is centered in the revealed. All the 
natural history of our universe bears silent witness to the unfolding of 
the claims of Jesus Christ. The heart of the book isin two sections, 
under the captions, ‘‘ Law of Analogy” and ‘‘ Law of Adjustment.” In 
the first the author follows the lines first popularly exploited by Drum- 
mond in his Natural Law in the Spiritual World, while he escapes the 
objections urged against Drummond by reminding his readers that ‘‘ the 
archetypal position of the spiritual is apt to be lost sight of, when the 
connection insisted on between the natural and the spiritual is that of 
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the ide tity of the laws by which they are governed. For the natural 
and spiritual systems do not stand on the same level.” The next section 
isan attempt to impress the sciences as great finger-boards pointing to 
Christ. The summary of the argument in brief is: ‘‘(1) That nature is 
the work of God; (2) That Scripture is the word of God; (3) That nature 
is centered in the system of things set forth in Scripture, which, in its 
turn, is centered in Christ.” The book closes with an ingenious clas- 
sification of religions, under a nomenclature derived from astronomy: 
(1) Nontheocentric, as the various polytheisms; (2) Theocentric, but not 
Christocentric, as Mohammedanism; (8) Christocentric in profession, 
but not in reality, as Romanism. The volume shows wide reading and 
much theorizing, which is sometimes fanciful; and, while it cannot but 
interest and profit the reader, it can scarcely be said to add to the exist- 


ing apologetics of the Christian faith. 


Christianity the World-Religion. By JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D. 12mo, pp. 412. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

In 1894 Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell gave to the University of Chicago 
the sum of twenty thousand dollars for the establishment and mainte 
nance of a lectureship on the relations of Christianity and other religions ; 
the lectures thus provided for to be delivered annually or biennially ir 
principal cities of India by leading Christian scholars of Europe, America, 
and Asia, the lectureship to be named after Dr. Barrows, who delivered 
last winter in India and also in Japan the lectures now published in this 
book. They are entitled, ‘‘ The World-wide Aspects of Christianity ;” 
‘The World-wide Effects of Christianity; ‘‘ Christian Theism, as the 
Basis of a Universal Religion ;” ‘‘ The Universal Book; ” ‘‘ The Universal 
Man and Saviour; ” ‘‘ The Historic Character of Christianity as Confirming 
its Claims to World-wide Authority ;”’ ‘‘ The World’s Parliament of Relig 
ions.” The aim of the lectures is to present Christianity in such a way as 
to make it intelligible to the oriental mind, and its evidences so as to con- 
vince pagans of its divine nature, power, and authority, and show it to be 
the only religion having the promise and potency of becoming universal. 
Near the close of his sixth lecture Dr. Barrows said to his heathen audi- 
ence in the Land of the Vedas: ‘‘The creed of historic Christianity has 
known eighteen hundred years of discussion; it has never known defeat, 


and it does not propose now to revise its doctrine by abandoning the 
heart and brain of the Christian confession. The Church of God, built 
on the incarnation and resurrection, and holding from her temple's top- 


most spire the cross, has seen imperial domains, and hoary superstitions, 
and theologies of error, and ten thousand airy speculations disappear, 
while she steadily expands her sheltering walls and opens her shining 
gates to encompass all nations;” and then he quoted to them Bishop 
Coxe’s noble hymn, ‘‘O where are kings and empires now, of old that 
went and came?” The volume closes with eighty pages of appendix, 
notes, and index, including a bibliography for each lecture. 
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PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 





Letters of Celia Thaxter. Edited by her friends A. F.and R. L. 12mo, pp. 230. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50, 





In how many minds, we wonder, are the Isles of Shoals and Celia 
Thaxter identified ? To think of one is to think of both, and one is as fas- 






' cinating as the other. Many of us have seen Celia Thaxter on her cot- 






. tage porch or in her garden on rugged Appledore, which since August, 
1894, holds her body in a hollow of its rocky breast. Nowhere else could 
her grave properly be made. Perpetually now she and those wild rocks 
afar in the ocean off Portsmouth, N. H., are inseparable to human imagi- 
vie nation. A romantic life was hers in connection with those islets; four 
, i years old when her father, a man of standing and of awful energy of will, 
te turned his back bitterly upon the world of men, caught up his wife and 
children and carried them off to a bleak, barren, desolate rock, ten miles 










at™sea, on which there was nothing but a lighthouse which he had in- 
duced the United States government to let him tend. There this little 







girl grew up, hardy, fearless, innocent, tough, like some wild creature 





of the ocean, at home with birds and storms, helping to trim and kindle 
* the lamps of White Island light, watching the ships and going with the 
boats to fish. A shy, intellectual young man of breeding and education, 
going as missionary to the rude fisherfolk on the adjacent Star Island, 
fell in love with this sunburned nursling of the sea, this splendid mer- 
maid of a girl, carried her ashore presently and made her a home in a 










quiet inland town. Naturally inland was a sort of prison to her. She 
wrote there a homesick poem entitled ‘‘ Land-Locked,” which James 
Russell Lowell printed in the Atlantic Monthly, full of insatiate yearning 
for the sea, almost her native element. She envies the river which flows 








near by because it is on its way to the sea: 










I dream 
Deliciously how twilight falls to-night 

Over the glimmering water, how the light 
Dies blissfully away, until I seem 

To feel the wind, sea-scented, on my cheek, 
To catch the sound of dusky, flapping sail, 
And dip of oars, and voices on the gale 

Afar off, calling low,—my name they speak! 
O Earth! Thy summer song of joy may soar 
Ringing to heaven in triumph. I but crave 
The sad, caressing murmur of the wave 
That breaks in tender music on the shore. 














Naturally enough, her life was so managed that the larger part of it was 
spent on the Isles of Shoals, where only she was happy and at home. In 
early April of 1889 the white-haired woman writes from Appledore: 
‘It is so charming to be here. I love itso! The song sparrows sing 
and sing so sweetly, and the great lulling sound of the ocean is delicious 
to my ears, . . . Never did the islands look so lovely in the early spring 
since I was a little child playing on the rocks at White Island. O the 
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exquisite dawns and flaming crimson sunsets, the calm blue sea, the ten- 
der sky, the chorus of the birds! I am always up at four, and I hear 
everything every bird has to say on any subject whatever. It all makes 
me so happy! Sometimes I wonder if it is wise or well to love any spot 
on this earth as intensely as I do this. I am wrapped up in measureless 
content as I sit on the steps in the sun in my little garden, where the 
freshly turned earth is odorous of the spring.” Her love of nature and 
the ardor of her friendships are as intense as ever in the last months of 
her life when she writes to Olive Thorne Miller: ‘‘ We must adore these 
things, our birds and our flowers, all these manifestations of divine 
beauty, if we see them at all; don’t you think so? What can we say 
except that their beauty is ‘heavenly’ and ‘ divine?’ I never think of the 
critics when I speak; it is my way of praising the Lord, to adore his 
beautiful work. . . . Truly I have an enthusiasm for you, and I’m an 
old woman, almost sixty, and enthusiasm at sixty means more than it 
does at sixteen, after one has been banged about through this strange 
and perplexing life of ours so many years.” She calls the sonnets of 
Shakespeare ‘‘the most consummate expressions of human feeling in 
existence ;” “how few people know or care about them, but what ex- 
haustless wealth, what wisdom, what splendor, what utter perfection of 
expression! The force of language can no further go!” In 1876 she 
writes to Annie Fields: ‘‘I am at this present wild about R. W. Gilder’s 
poem, ‘The New Day;’ it is the most exquisite thing in these modern 
times. The whole book, with its peacock’s feathers and poppies 
and daisies and wild roses, is so beautiful! And as for the poems, 
there’s no English to tell their beauty. . . . O these sonnets: ‘The proud 
full sail of this great verse!’ A more vital and capable woman was 
probably not alive on earth in Celia Thaxter’sday. Everything a woman 
ever did she could do, from doing the family washing and ironing and 
cooking and making the garden and the family clothes to writing ex- 
quisite poems, painting pictures, sailing boats, and performing surgical 
operations. An inexpressibly interesting nature tells its own life story 
in this book in letters as charming as ever were printed. This is the 
sixth edition; it will go through many more. March seems ever a wild 
month on the New England coast. Pictures of it are given vividly 
enough in these letters. One dated 1875 says: ‘‘ My heart is sick with 
the terrors of these wintry shoals. Night before last a large schooner 
went ashore on Duck Island. It was snowing and blowing like forty 
thousand devils. The poor captain was drowned. ‘ Boys, we must 
die here; may God forgive me if I have wronged any man,’ he said, 
and then a great wave washed him off. Five men scrambled on to the 
rocks and clung thereall night, in constant danger of being swept away. 


At daylight a fishing schooner passing saw their signals and rescued 
them.” A March letter of 1876 gives these glimpses of life upon the 
islands: ‘‘ The storm of yesterday was terrific. Had it continued another 
twenty-four hours it would not have left stick or stone on the shoals, I 
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do believe. Everything that could move in the house shook and jingled 
and rattled, and the roar in the sky was perfectly deafening and the sea 
was really ‘mountains high,’ the ‘Old Harry,’ invisible generally, ‘ broke 
solid,’ as the shoalers say, every minute, and all the islands were lost in 
flying foam. . . . The wind and water were blown through and through 
the house; windows and doors seemed no barriers at all. . . . This 
morning a brig went ashore on White Island ledge. She struck at eight 
o’clock in broad daylight. The breakers tore off her stern and drowned 
five menthere. Then she rolled and wallowed to Londoners’ Island. and 
struck on the western slope of the beach. There she was tossed and 
smashed, and three more of the crew were drowned. The mate alone 
escaped. He does not know how his life was saved. He found himself 
lying, banged and bruised and aching, on the beach, his shipmates all 
drowned, the great brig broken in half, masts entirely gone, a mass of 
bristling ruin, high and dry, on the iron rocks, To-night that lone sur- 
vivor is at StarIsland. How he must feel! All sorts of things from the 
wreck are drifting ashore. I am afraid of the beaches. The ghastly 
bodies of eight men are being whirled and beaten about among these re- 
morseless rocks. The brig was forty days out from Liverpool for Boston, 
loaded with salt.’’ Other tragedies of the islands are described: the mur- 
der of the Norwegian women on Smuttynose Island by a brutal Prussian 
laborer in March, 1873, and the suicide of William Hunt, the artist, in the 
summer of 1879, by drowning in a little pond on Appledore. No day was 
ever dull to Celia Thaxter, so alive was she to all that went on. No roar- 
ing, rushing, city life could be fuller of interest than those bare sea- 
beaten rocks were to her. By nightas well as day she watches, listens, 
alert, intent, eagerly sympathetic. One wild December night, just after she 
had gone to bed, she hears above the hoarse breathing of the gale the long, 
low, melancholy sound of a steamer’s whistle. She is up ina moment, 
leaning far out the window into the fury of the tempest, which cuffed 
and buffeted her head and drove its stinging snow inher face. Through 
the cannonading of the billows and all the boisterous tumult of the air 
that long, low, mournful moan, like acry for human succor or divine aid, 
sounded nearer and louder till at last it passed by, and she heard it wan- 
der off eastward—some poor, bewildered vessel in distress uncertain of 
her way. One morning, a little after three o’clock, she was wakened by the 
distressed cry of a sandpiper. There was a nest of them near the reser- 
voir. She sprang up, opened her window, and looked out. A hideous 
three-legged cat was prowling about near the nest, and the territied birds 
were flitting and piping. The white-haired woman of fifty threw on her 
dressing gown, slipped on shoes without waiting for stockings, ran down 
stairs, and out of the house, round the piazza, up over the grass and 
through the bushes, over the fence, and on to the reservoir wall where 
the tragedy was. impending. She scared away the cat, pacified the dear 
little sandpipers, and then stood for some time oblivious of the chilly 
air at the risk of her life, entranced with the beauty and the peace, the 
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sky rosy with dawn, the sea a mirror, the world lovely with the delicate 
soft light before sunrise, the air sweet and still and pure, so that she 
said, ‘‘It is heavenly!” Not Thoreau himself was, as she expressed it 
and felt herself to be, so much ‘‘a part of the Lord’s universe;” and 
she was not afraid of life or death. 

Relics of Primeval Life. Beginning of Life in the Dawn of Geological Time. With 
Sixty-five Illustrations. By Sir J. WILLIAM Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., etc. 8vo, pp. 
336. New York : Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

This work of Dr. Dawson’s is distinctively a study in geology. In 
1875, as he writes in his Preface, he attempted to sum up in a popular 
volume what was known as to the origin of life in the globe; in 1893 
he devoted a chapter to the same topic, in a work which he published 
on the science of the earth; in 1895 he delivered a course of lectures on 
the subject to a large audience, at the Lowell Institute, Boston, and 
these lectures he has now gathered up in the volume before us. His 
hope in its issue is that ‘‘ inquiries into the dawn of life may prove as 
fascinating to general readers as to those who prosecute them as a mat- 
ter of serious work, and that their presentation in this form may stimu- 
late further research in a field which is destined in the coming years to 
add new and important domains to the knowledge of life in the early his- 
tory of the earth.” The author’s wish that the general reader may find 
fascination in his pages has its emphasis in the fact that so far as such 
a technical subject may be rendered interesting his volume is made 
attractive by illustrations and by clearness of language. His chapters 
include: ‘‘ The Chain of Life Traced Backward in Geological Time,” 
‘* Life in the Early Cambrian,” ‘‘ Pre-Cambrian Life,” ‘‘ Foundations of 
the Continents, and their General Testimony as to Life,” ‘‘ Probabilities 
as to Laurentian Life and Conditions of its Preservation,” ‘‘ The Dawn 
of Life,” ‘‘ Contemporaries of Eozoon,” and ‘‘ The Origin of Life.” The 
final conclusion of Dr. Dawson is one in which every Christian believer 
should rejoice: ‘‘ Reason, in short, requires us to believe in a First 
Cause, self-existent, omnipotent, and all-wise, designing from the first a 
great and homogeneous plan, of which as yet but little has been discovered 
by us. Thus any national scheme of development of the earth’s popula- 


tion in geological time must be, not agnostic evolution, but a reverent 
inquiry into the mode by which it pleased the Creator to proceed in his 


great work.” 
Talks on the Study of Literature. By Arto Bates. 12mo, pp. 260. Boston and New 

York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

These eighteen chapters are made up from a course of lectures deliv- 
ered under the auspices of the Lowell Institute in 1895. They deal with 
literary expression, false methods, the language of literature, the value 
of the classics, contemporary literature, new books and old, fiction and 
life, poetry and life, the intangible language, why we study literature, 
methods of study, and what literature is. They are not stilted or con- 
ventional, but fresh and free and sparkling with life. Keen criticism, 
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just characterization, and enlivening incident lend value and interest to 
the pages. He says truly that Walter Pater in Marius, the Epicurean, 
‘‘has expended his energies in exquisite excesses of language; has re- 
fined his style until it has become artfully inanimate. . .. It is no 
longer a message spoken to the heart of mankind; it is a brilliant exer- 
cise in technique.” He thinks Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Sonnets from the 
Portuguese” much greater than Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam,” but that 
neither stands supremely high among the masterpieces. Of reading he 
writes, it ‘is the garden of joy to youth, but for age it is a house of 
refuge.” A wise old gentleman gave this recipe for happy marriages: 
‘‘Mutual love, a sense of humor, and a liking for the same books.” 
Says Emerson, ‘‘Go with mean people and you think life is mean. 
Then read Plutarch and the world is a proud place, peopled with men 
of positive quality, with heroes and demigods standing around us, who 
will not let us sleep.” We read for information, for amusement, for 
social cultivation, for insight into character,.for interpretation of life. 
‘* Books explain us to ourselves.”” Of books which made an epoch in 
one’s life the author writes: ‘‘ The times and the places when and where 
we read them stand out in memory as those of great mental crises. We 
recall the unforgettable night in which we sat until the cold gray dawn 
looked in at the window reading Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, the 
sunny slope where we experienced Madame de Gasparin’s Near and 
Heavenly Horizons, the winter twilight in the library when that most 
strenuous trumpet blast of all modern ethical poetry, ‘Childe Harold to 
the Dark Tower Came,’ first rang in the ears of the inner self.” Here 
is one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s sayings: “One thing you can never 
make Philistine natures understand; one thing, which yet lies on the sur- 
face, remains as unseizable to their wits as a high flight of metaphysics, 
namely, that the business of life is mainly carried on by the difficult art 
of literature.” And this bit from James Hannay on the relation of liter- 
ature to the practical issues of life follows: ‘‘ In England what has not 
happened from the fact that the Bible was translated ? We have seen the 
Puritans—we know what we owe .to them—what the world owes to 
them! A dozen or two of earnest men two centuries ago were stirred to 
the depths of their souls by the visions of earnest men many centuries 
before that; do you not see that the circumstance has its practical influ- 
ence in the cotton markets of America at this hour?” One fact of liter- 
ary art is well illustrated: ‘‘ The choice of a single word gives to a sen- 
tence a character which without it would be entirely wanting; a simple 
epithet modifies an entire passage. In Lincoln’s ‘ Gettysburg Address,’ 
for instance, after the so concise and forceful statement of all that has 
brought the assembly together, the speaker declares ‘ that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain.’ The adverb is the 
last of which an ordinary mind might have thought in this connection, 
and yet, once spoken, it is the inevitable and supreme word. It lifts the 


mind at once into an atmosphere elevated and noble. By this single 
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word Lincoln seems to say: ‘ With the dead at our feet, and the future for 
which they died before us, lifted by the consciousness of all that their 
death meant, of all that hangs upon the fidelity with which we carried 
forward the ideal for which they laid down life itself, we ‘‘ highly resolve 
that their death shall not have been in vain.”’ The phrase is one of the 
most superb in American literature, It is in itself a trumpet-blast clear 
and strong.” Excellently fine is Dekker's saying that patience ‘‘is the 
perpetual prisoner’s liberty, his walks and orchards.” Writing of the 
value of the classics, the author says: ‘‘ Neither is there in classic writ- 
ers the puling, sentimental, sickly way of looking at life as something 
all awry. The reader who sits down to the Greek poets, to Dante, to 
Chaucer, to Molitre, to Shakespeare, to Cervantes, to Montaigne, to 
Milton, knows at least that he is entering an atmosphere wholesome, 
bracing, and manly, free alike from sentimentality and from all morbid 
and insane taint.” In the chapter on ‘‘ The Greater Classics” such 
things as these are written of the Bible: ‘‘ From a purely literary point of 
view the Bible is the most important prose work in the language ;” ‘‘ The 
English version has been the most powerful of all intellectual and imag- 
inative forces in molding the thought and the literature of all English- 
speaking peoples; ” ‘‘It is not possible to enter upon the intellectual and 
emotional heritage of the race without being acquainted with the King 
James Bible; ‘‘‘ Intense study of the Bible,’ wrote Coleridge, ‘ will 
keep any writer from being vulgar in point of style.” To attain any 
respectable knowledge of literature a man must be familiar with the finer 


portions of the Bible, with ‘‘ the simple directness of Genesis and Exodus, 
the straightforward sincerity of Judges and Joshua, the sweetness and 


beauty of Ruth and Esther, the passionately idealized sensuousness of 
Canticles, the shrewdly pathetic wisdom of Ecclesiastes, the splendidly 
imaginative ecstasies of Isaiah, the uplift of the Psalms, the tender viril- 
ity of the gospels, the spiritual dithyrambics of the Apocalypse. No 
reader less dull than a clod can remain unreverent and unthrilled in the 
presence of that magnificent poem. . . the Book of Job. The student 
of literature may be of any religion, or of no religion, but he must real- 
ize by intimate acquaintance that, taken as a whole, the Bible is the 
most virile, the most idiomatic, the most imaginative prose work in the 
language.” Mr. Bates thinks no one is the better for ‘‘ poring over the 
fantastic imbecilities of Maeterlinck or the nerve-rasping unreason of 
Ibsen,” for ‘‘sailing aloft on the hot-air balloons of Tolstoi’s extravagant 
theories or wallowing in the blackest mud of Parisian slums with Zola;” 
but ‘to have failed to read and reread Stevenson or to have passed Kip- 
ling by is to have neglected one of the blessings of the time.” He thinks 
Turgenieff the one writer who excuses the modern craze for Russian 
books, and that Sienkiewicz, the author of Quo Vadis, The Deluge, With 
Fire and Sword, Pan Michael, Children of the Soil, and Without Dogma, 
has only Dumas pére to dispute his place as the first romancer of the world. 
Remarking that one of the most serious defects of modern systems of 
11—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIV. 
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education is the small provision made for developing the imagination, he 
says poetry is of utmost importance for this purpose. The sages give it 






the highest place in the list of literary achievements; ‘‘ the long-abiding 
regard of the race declares beyond peradventure that it counts poetry as 
most precious among all its intellectual treasures ;” Emerson calls poetry 







the only verity; and Mrs. Browning speaks of poets as 






rei -———the only truth-tellers now left to God,— 






sean The only spéakers of essential truth, 
“ Opposed to relative, comparative, 
And temporal truths ; the only holders by 






His sun-skirts through conventual gray glooms 5 






The only teachers who instruct mankind 







From just a shadow on acharne! wall 





To find man’s veritable stature out, 





Erect, sublime,—the measure of a man. 











HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND POPOGRAPHY, 

France under Louis XV. Intwo volumes. By JAMES BRECK PERKINS, author of France 
under the Regency. Crown 8vo, pp., vol. i, 496; vol. ii, 488. New York ; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, per set, $4. 







’ The important period of French history discussed by Mr. Perkins in 
these volumes stands forth in new, if sometimes lamentable, distinctness 
under his skillful delineation. Upon the first page of his work the au- 
thor describes the long rule of Louis XV, through more than a half cen- 






tury, as an ‘‘inglorious reign,” and by all modern standards of judg- 





i ment nothing could be more true than this characterization. The reader 






finds himself transported to distasteful scenes. The atmosphere of the 






court isone of unwholesome luxury; the pampered favorites of the king, 






with secular bishops and cardinals, are the central figures in the spectacu- 
lar display of the royal palace; the prevalent spirit is one of intrigue 
and wassail and selfish strife. In Mr. Perkins’s own words may the de- 
generacy of the times best be told. ‘In his cold contempt of all man- 
kind,” the author writes, ‘‘ Louis resembled Frederick of Prussia, and, 








excepting the chase, there was nothing in which he took an active inter- 





est. ... At Versailles there was an opera on Wednesday, a concert on Sat- 






urday, the comedy on Tuesday and Friday, and gaming on Sunday, as 
well as on most other days, but the king had little taste for any of these 







things; he was indifferent to spectacles; even gambling did not excite 





him, Ile did, however, find a lifelong pleasure in killing either bird or 
beast. The history of his private life is largely the record of his shooting. 
On one day, we are told, he killed 250 head of game; on another he killed 







100 in less than two hours, firing 153 times. Guns were less accurate 






than now, and this was agood record. In thirty years heis said to have 






killed 6,400 stags, and the number of pheasants which he bagged is be- 





yond calculation. The hunting grounds of the French kings were en- 






larged during his reign; the regulations for the preservation of the royal 






game were made more severe and onerous.” It was not strange that the 
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maintenance of monarchy in such fabulous splendor should induce the 
financial stringency which ensued. ‘‘ During the eighteenth century,” 
continues Mr. Perkins, ‘‘ the condition of the national finances grew stead- 
ily worse, deficits became more alarming, bankruptcy was imminent. .. . 
Besides the great sums paid for pensions the amount spent on the court 
and the royal family was not far from twenty million livres at the begin- 
ning of this reign, and twice as much at the close, and this sum we must 
multiply two or three fold to represent equivalent values at the present. 
The table of Louis XV and of his children cost almost four million livres 
yearly, ten times the amount disbursed by a thrifty monarch like Fred- 
erick II. In every department the expense was swollen by fraud and 
shiftlessness. ‘ What do you think this carriage cost me?’ said Louis 
XV to the Duke of Choiseul? ‘I could buy one like it for six thousand 
livres,’ replied the duke, ‘ but to your majesty, paying as a king, it 
should cost eight thousand.’ ‘ You are far from right,’ said the king, 
‘for it cost me thirty thousand.’ On no less ascale peculation flourished 
in every branch of the government; inefficiency and dishonesty went hand 
in hand; an attempt to check these evils would have been regarded as 
both chimerical and cruel.” From this extravagance of the court we may 
for amoment turn to notice the warfare which Louis XV undertook 
and which Mr. Perkins amply delineates. In the two volumes some of 
the chapters descriptive of strife are entitled, ‘‘ The War of the Polish 
Succession,” ‘* The War of the Austrian Succession,” ‘‘ The Loss of 
an Eastern Empire,” and ‘* War with Frederick.” The kin, himself 
at times mixed in the struggle. ‘‘On May 8,” writes the autior of the 
struggle in Bavaria, ‘‘ Louis joined the army. In this campaign, as in 


— 


all his campaigns, the king proved himself a good soldier; he was 
courageous; unlike his predecessor, he had no fear of taking the risk 
of a battle; he was willing to expose his own person and to incur the 
chance of defeat when there was a reasonable hope of victory, and he 
had the good sense always to follow the advice of experienced generals.” 
Yet he did not add to the glory of France by warfare. ‘‘ The Austrian 
alliance proved a disappointment, the war against Frederick ended 
in defeat and disgrace.” And again, in summation of the failures of 
the king’s reign when, at the age of sixty-four, he was tragically ushered 
out of life by a pestilential disease, the author writes, ‘‘ Disastrous wars 
had resulted in the loss of great possessions.” The chapter on ‘‘ The 
Expulsion of the Jesuits ” describes an important event in the reign of 
Louis, though we must content ourselves with this simple reference. In 
chapter xxiii, on ‘‘ Intellectual and Social Changes,” the author puts in 


, 


discriminating array the transformations that came during the reign of 


Louis. Conspicuous among these changes was the decline of morality 
and religion. The priesthood forgot its holy calling, and the Church 
became worldly and mercenary, as is a frequent lesson of history. ‘‘ Of 
the changes in thought which the reign of Louis XV witnessed,” says 
Mr. Perkins, ‘‘the decline in religious belief was the most important, 
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and a refusal to acknowledge the authority of the Church was naturally 
followed by arefusal to accept social and political beliefs which had once 
been received with no more question. . . . As the influence of the phil- 
osophical school increased there was a corresponding increase in religious 
infidelity. Those who denied the truths of the Christian religion were 
soon succeeded by those who denied the existence of a Supreme Being, 

and by whom Voltaire was regarded as a deist and a bigot. ‘I think I 

have never met an atheist,’ said Hume, when dining at Baron Holbach’s, 

‘You are sitting at table with seventeen of them,’ replied his host. 

Even among the ecclesiastics who gathered at the table of some bishop or 

fashionable abbé, the proportion was considerable of those who had no 

belief in the creed they professed, ‘ The French,’ wrote Walpole in 

1765, ‘have no time to laugh. There is God and the king to be pulled 

down first, and men and women, one and all, are devoutly employed in 

the demolition.’”’ And so it resulted that such men as Diderot, Alem- 
bert, Voltaire, Holbach, and Rousseau became the master spirits in liter- 
ature and wielded their mighty influence among the people of France. 

Much more than this has Mr. Perkins written. We can only hope by these 

brief extracts and scanty allusions to give some conception of the trend 

and fullness of the author’s historical review. He does not deal so much 
in opinions as in facts; and for his unbiased and able delineation of the 
epoch he discusses the reader is evermore his debtor. 

A Cycle of Cathay; or, China, South and North. With Personal Reminiscences. By W. 
A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, cloth, $2. 
Circumstances have delayed our notice of this most excellent of recent 

works on China. While the great work of Dr. 8. Wells Williams, The 

Middle Kingdom, will doubtless long remain the standard for all careful 

students of Chinese history and affairs, Dr. Martin’s book will be found 

one of the most readable, entertaining, and useful books of the present 
era. The author, by his long experience, first in missionary life and 
afterward in diplomatic circles and in the presidency of the Tangwen Col- 
lege, and also by his careful habit of observation and his shrewd judg- 
ment, has the finest qualifications for producing such a book; and our ex- 
pectations are fully met as we peruse its pages. He divides his work into 
two parts—the first concerning his life in South China, and the second 
his life in North China. The first part is charming in its delineation of 
the scenes and events from 1850 to 1860. The difficulties of the lan- 
guage, and humorous and serious incidents connected with its study, are 
well set forth. Various experiences, as missionary work slowly pro- 
gressed, are related in an interesting manner. The author was appealed 
to in behalf of a young woman who was possessed of a devil. He is 
probably the only man who ever thought of accomplishing such a feat 
by prescribing a dose of castor oil; but it seems to have been effective, as 
he was informed by the friends of the unfortunate woman, that the evil 
spirit was put to flight by the bad smell of the medicine. He naively 
adds: ‘This was my first and last experience in casting out a devil.” 
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Over a hundred pages are replete with these interesting incidents of mis- 
sionary life, and then we have an account of the origin and progress of 
the Taiping rebellion. Dr. Martin undertook to reach the seat of rebel 
operations at Nanking, but when his skiff was overhauled by imperialists 
at Chinkiang he was obliged to give up his purpose. He frankly says 
that if he had been searched a compromising document would have been 
found, it being nothing less than a letter tendering his services to the rebel 
chief. Even at this distance from the stirring events of those times the 
author is still disposed to question whether it would not have been better 
for China had’ the Taiping rebellion been successful, and thinks it not 
improbable ‘‘ that the new power would have shown more aptitude than 
the old one for the assimilation of new ideas;” and that, in fact, ‘‘an 
opportunity was lost such as does not occur once in a thousand years.” 
‘¢The Arrow War,” the tragic and comic episodes of the capture of Taku, 
and the making of treaties at Tientsin, the results of the war, and the 
visit of our minister, the Hon. John E. Ward, to Peking, are graphically 
treated in the closing chapters of Part First. The Second Part opens 
with a fine description of Peking, and of scenes connected with the early 
settlement of foreigners at the capital. This is followed by an interest- 
ing account of the author’s visit to a colony of Jews in North China and 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of Confucius. The origin of the Tungucon 
College is narrated—of which the author has been president from the be- 
ginning—and many incidents connected with its growth and progress 
are given. An inside view of the 7Zsungli Yamen, the board of high 
mandarins in charge of foreign affairs, is followed by some graphic 
sketches of individual mandarins of note. One exceedingly valuable 
chapter gives an account of the early diplomatic missions from China to 
the West. The relations of China with her neighbors are exhaustively 
treated in two chapters. Due attention is given to Sir Robert Hart and 
the Customs Service, which he has so successfully managed. The au- 
thor tells us how Hart studied under Dr. McCosh at Belfast, and when 
he graduated said to his instructor, ‘‘ You have given me new tastes, 
which make it impossible for me to go back to my father’s mill. Can 


you find me any congenial employment?” The doctor responded by 


putting into his handsa call for young men to present themselves in 
Downing Street as competitors for posts in the consular service in China. 
Hart won the prize, and when scarcely twenty years old entered the con- 
sulate in Ningpo, in 1854. Five years later he entered the employment 
of the Chinese government, and has rendered it magnificent service. A 
chapter is devoted to Sir Thomas Wade and the audience question, which 
shows the successive steps by which foreign ministers were gradually ad- 
mitted to full audience with the Chinese emperor. The closing chapter 
is given to the missionary question, with a brief reference to the present 
outlook. A good map of China is appended. This is a book which all 
who wish to keep up with the current literature bearing on this most im- 
portant empire of the Orient must make themselves acquainted with. It 
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is most fortunate that the venerable and accomplished author has given 
this work to the world at such an important time in the history of foreign 
intercourse with China. We commend it most cordially. 

A History of American Christianity. By LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. Crown 8vo, pp. 

429. New York : The Christian Literature Co. Price, cloth, $2. 

The first feeling of the reader who opens this volume is that Dr. Bacon 
has undertaken the impossible. To compress into a single volume the 
story of the Christian Church in the New World—with its ever-increas- 
ing influence through several centuries and its present vantage of num- 
bers, wealth, and many humanitarian institutions—is a task from which any 
historian might well shrink. Yet the second feeling of the reader is that 
Dr. Bacon has been able, on the whole, to outline with a large measure of 
clearness, though without giving emphasis to special details, the origin 
and growth of the many denominational movements in the United States. 
Writing first of the establishment of ‘‘ the Christianity of Spain ” on 
Western soil and of its downfall, he then traces such steps of religious 
development as are indicated by the titles, among others, of the follow- 
ing chapters: ‘‘ Puritan Beginnings of the Church in Virginia;” ‘‘ Dutch 
Calvinists and Swedish Lutherans;” ‘* The Church in New England;” 
‘*The Middle Colonies and Georgia; ‘‘ The Great Awakening;” 
‘* Close of the Colonial Era;” and ‘‘The Second Awakening.” So far 
as our examination of the volume has gone we do not discover on the. 
part of Dr. Bacon anything but a disposition to give to the several de- 
nominations their full meed of praise for the sacrifices and successes 
which mark their several histories. Yet it is always most difficult for a 
sectarian to interpret from his own standpoint, and especially within 
such narrow limits as thoseof one unpretending volume, the genius of a 
faith to which he has not given his personal allegiance and lifelong study, 
In illustration, as honest and as honorable as are his necessarily brief words 
regarding American Methodism—were we to turn for a moment to our 
own denominational history—it is not evident that a reader unfamiliar 
with the Methodist story would gather from this record an adequate com- 
prehension of the magnitude of the Wesleyan movement in its several 
branches upon these Western shores. Incidentally, also, Dr. Bacon’s lo- 
cation of ‘‘ the first American camp meeting” in the woods of Logan 
County, Ky., in July, 1800, must be corrected by the historian Stevens, 
and the date be understood as ‘ the latter part of 1799,” the place also 
being given by the latter as ‘‘ Muddy River.” This same denominational 
restriction surrounding Dr. Bacon to which we have alluded is also pre- 
sumably the unconscious influence in his citation of two pulpits in New 
Haven and one in Brooklyn—whose identity we may not further partic- 
ularize—as the American pulpits than which none ‘‘ have to-day a wider 
hearing beyond the sea.” Of the consolidation of sects the author has 
these suggestive words: ‘‘If the one hundred and forty-three sects enu- 
merated in the eleventh census of the United States should by successful 


negotiation be reduced to four, distinguished each from the others by 
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strongly marked diversities of organization and of theological statement, 
and united to each other only by community of the one faith in Jesus 
Christ, doubtless it would involve some important gains. It would make 
it possible to be rid of the friction and sometimes the clash of much use- 
less and expensive machinery, and to extinguish many local schisms 
that had been engendered by the zeal of some central sectarian propa- 
ganda.” Dr. Bacon’s volume is a worthy member of the series on 
** American Church History.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Poems, Pastoral and Psalm, By Rev. BENJAMIN COPELAND. 12mo, pp. 62. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, 50 cents, 


A real poetic gift inspires these verses and a pure taste decides their 


orm. They range from lowly to lofty, from simple to sublime in theme, 


f 


rom ‘*The First Robin ” to ‘‘ The Rainbow Round the Throne,” and 
voice no small variety of human experience. They utter the emotions 
stirred in a sensitive spirit in presence of the manifold life of external 
nature, the plaint of the sorrowing heart, the bitter woe of the fallen, 
the nobleness of worship, the sweetness of submission, the blessedness of 
trust, and many another variation of thought and feeling. The best 
service of poetry is to lift and lighten the heart of man—a service well 
fulfilled in these verses. Charmingly true to the life of nature is the 
poem ‘* The Meadow Air is Sweet.” Among the verses of adoration and 
supplication are some which would not dishonor the hymnal of any 
Church. Such are ‘‘ A Missionary Lyric,” ‘* Christus Consolator,” and 
‘Holy Spirit, Light Divine.” The poet must be recognized as a part of 
the divine order. The poetic soul simply keeps time with the rhythmic 
cosmos—rhythmic from the heart-beats in his own bosom out to the suc- 
cession of the seasons and up to the swing of planets to and fro between 
aphelion and perihelion. Blessed is the man who hears and helps us 
hear the music of the spheres, who makes melody in his heart unto the 
Lord, whose days a heavenly strain repeat. He diminishes the discord 
and augments the harmony of the world; he is a true coworker with 
God. 

The Wells of Salvation. By C. W. WINCHESTER, D.D. 12mo, pp. 388. New York: Eaton 

& Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, $1. 

This volume of sermons on the higher Christian life is unique in being 
asouvenir of six years of labor in the presiding eldership on Corning 
District in the Genesee Conference. The author’s term of service on that 
district closed in October, 1897. The Preface describes the district, pre- 
sents a brief résumé of the elder’s labors, and some figures which indicate 


} 


i goodly gain in the resources and development of the district, one item 
being the addition of six thousand members on probation. The eighteen 
sermons in this book are of a sort to contribute powerfully to a larger in- 


gathering by heightening the spiritual life of the churches and rousing 
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them to aggressive work. The standard of holiness was kept well ad- 
vanced, and clear views of evangelical truth, born out of deep personal 
experience, with a firm purpose to set them forth, gave positiveness to 
the ministry which for six years went its quarterly rounds on Corning 
District. Not often does one hear or read sermons which apply divine 
truth so practically, so faithfully, so searchingly, to conscience and life, 
leaving close-fitting and adhesive lessons. Fitly enough, the introduction 
to this volume is by Dr. Daniel Steele, whose college pupil the author 
was for four years, and who says of him that he not only was a thorough 
scholar but had the greatest of all gifts, styled by Dr. Bushnell ‘ the 
talent of growth.” 

The Methodist Year Book. By A. B. SANFORD, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 142. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings. Price, paper, 10 cents 
This book contains a large amount of material that will be found es- 

pecially valuable by the ministry and laity of our Church, and by all who 
for any reason may be interested in the develdpment of Methodism in its 
various branches throughout the earth. It is sold at so low a price that 
there seems to be no valid reason why it should not find a place in the libra- 
ries of our people. Those who desire to be in possession of accurate informa- 
tion concerning world-wide Methodism will appreciate the scope of this 
compendium. 

“ For Christ’s Crown,” and Other Sermons. By DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D., Pastor of 
the Collegiate Church at Fifth Avenue and 29th Street, New York. 12mo, pp. 370. New 
York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The thirty-four sermons contained in this volume are full of pith 
and point. Whoever heard them from the lips of the living preacher 
must have been inspired to better living; whoever reads them on the 
printed page will find them filled with calls to faith and service. Such 
preaching cannot but make the world better. 

Schoolboy Life in England. An American View. By JOHN CORBIN, 12mo, pp. 226. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

The great old institutions of ‘‘ secondary education ” at Winchester, 
Eton, and Rugby are taken as types from which the whole system can be 
studied. These three schools are said to represent respectively scholar- 
ship, the aristocratic, and the middle-class sentiment. The author com- 
pares the objects and methods of some prominent schools in America 
with the English public schools, and advises against the attempt to re- 
produce the latter in this country. 

A Year from a Reporter's Note-book. By RICHARD HARDING Davis, author of Soldiers 
of Fortune. 12mo, pp. 305. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

This volume contains brilliant descriptions of such great national 
spectacles as the coronation of the czar, the millennial celebration at 
Budapest, the inauguration of President McKinley, and the Queen’s 
Jubilee, and also vivid articles entitled ‘‘ Cubain War-time,” and ‘‘ With 
the Greek Soldiers.” It is copiously illustrated. 








